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ERRATA. 


* 
Page $, line 387, for Plate XIV read Plate XXYVII. 
uw 39, 1 27, for who read which. 
n 49, » 48, for naréstika read Nardstika. 
n 00, ‘The first column refers to Kapilefrara and the meond to Bhurvnnesvars. 
» 59, » 85, for Yajfti and Lalatendra rced Ynyaéti and Lolijendu horv and everywhere clse. 
» 61, „ 43, for Pipli read Jalegvars. . 


» 73, », 40, for 65 by 45 rend 68 × 60. 

» 79, 1», 2, for Pratéporudra read Indradyumna. 

n 84 » 1, for 23 read 26. 

n 84, » I, for a square of 16 feot 9 inches, read an oblong of 16 x 1% fect, 
n 95, np 2, for 40 x 88 read 35 x 3x. 

n 95, » 41, for 27 feot read 23 feet. 

n 00, » 10, for 28 feet square read 24 x 22. 

» 96, ,, 88, for 19 fect squure read 20 x 18 feet. 

» 182, „ 4#, for Harapanchami re«wd Horépanchami, 
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PART SECOND. 


DETAILS OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF ORISSA. 


CHAPTER 1. 


AnTrQUITIES OF THE KraAypaomnt Hinns—Khsndagiri Hills—their locale—general character—legeml about their origin—route to them. Udnyagiri Hill— 
its general character. Rani Naur,—its right wing,—its left wing,—its nortbern faqade,—the frieze on its upper storey. Gages Gumphd,—its frieze. Svarga- 
pura.e Jayévijnyé. DriérkSpurn. Gopidlapars. Jambupura. Vaiknpthepure. Paitélapura Hathi Gumphd4,—its inscriptions. Pavana Gumphé. Sarpa 
Gumphé. Bhajan Gumphda. Alnkipura. Bagh Gumphia. C'rdhavibu. Minor eaves. Khandogiri Hill. Annonta cave. KéAluchnndra's oavo. Join caves. 
Lalétendu Kesari’s Cave. Minor caves. Jain temple. Deva-sabbd. Dolinen. Akést-tgangs ‘Tank. Religion of the Cuve-dwellers. Age of the caves of 

Udayagiri and Khondagiri. State of Architecture and Sculpture in Orisan at the timo the caves were excavated, Dhavalugiri. Kosulagdng Tonk. 


HE country to the south-cast of Cuttack, on the right bank of the Mahinadi, down to the Chilka Lako, is studded 
with a large numniber of low hills—outlying spurs of the great chain of the Eastorn Ghats—cropping up ona 
plain of largo expanse. These hills consist mostly of gneiss ; but those which occur in the Pargannahs of Dandimal 
and Domapara are of sandstone, and the area they cover is fringed by a broad band of laterite. Some of the hills 
are of considerable length ; others are small, narrow and isolatod. One of these, situated near the village of Jagmé&ré, 
in Pargannah LimbA4i, stretching north and south, forms a semi-circular belt five miles to tho north-west of the 
Great Tower of Bluvanes’vara. It is indicated on the maps by the name of Khandagiri; but the people in 
its neighbourhood assign different names to its four separate prominences. The north-eastern mound is called 
Udayagiri or “sunrise hill;” the second, Khandagiri or “broken hill ;” the third, Nilagiri or ¢“ blue hill ;” 
and the fourth, Dhavalagini or “ the white Lill,” the Moné Blunc of Orissa« The first two are scparated by a 

break caused by unequal upheaval of the rock ; the fractured surfaces on the opposite sides being such that, if the furthest 
ends of the two Lillocks could be tilted up, the opposing ends would coalcesco and form one rock. The chasm is scarcely fifty 
yards wide in its broadest part, but at the base the two portions touch each other. This fracture has givon its specific name 
to the second Lill in question, and the generic name to the entire range. Tho separations between tlie second and the third, 
and the third and the fourth are indicated by sliglt depressions only. 

Tle belt is throughout well wooded. Pipal and otlier trees rising from tho crevices of the rocks, and ferns and small 
7 shrubs in cracks, hollows and low sheltered places, where tho disintograted rock has left & 
General character of the Hills, P 24 3 ¢ 

layer of mould for their growth, envelope it in a pretty thick coating of verduro. But the 
most prominent and exposed surfaces are perfectly bare. Vegetation is also sparse and stunted on the plain to the cast of the 

belt as far as Bhuvanes’vara, the laterite having in most places cropped up to the very surface of the earth, producing a 

soil, barren, naked, and ungrateful. Nevertheless, there are here and there some large and umbrogeous mango trees, and a 

few scattered patches of cultivotion: around the village of Jagmara topes of mango and bamboo and cultivated fields are 

plentiful. On the west of the belt, the country is also well wooded ; and when I visited the place in the middle of November 

1868, a large and smiling crop of paddy clothed the plain to the very foot of the hills. 

The highest point of the Khandagiri Hill, on which is perched « modern Jain Templo, is 123 fect high, lat. 20° 15’ 50” N. 
long. 85° 49’ 34” E. The highest crest of Udayagiri is 13 fect lower, These heights have been ascertained by octual survoy 
made by ${r. Beck for this work. The measuroments were mado from the Byragi’s Math at the foot of the hills, and not 
with reference to the sea-lével. The farthest point of Dhavalagiri is probably higher. 

The substance of these hills is a kind of warm grey sandstone, soft and porous, peculiarly well adapted for excavations; 
but, from its coarse gritty character, it is not fit for finished sculptures. 

The south-western mound is Dhavalagiri, abbreviated by common people into Dewalgiri or Dhaiili. It is noted for its 
being the site of tho famous Asoka edicts which are engraved on one of its outlying spurs Nflagiri possesses no antiqua- 
rian remains of any kind. 2 
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To the antiquarian the most interesting parts of these hills are certain excavations which are to be met with on some of 
them. These excavations or cave dwellings are similar in many respects, to the far-famed rock-cut caves of Ellora, Ajant&, 
and other places in Western India. They abound most in Udayagiri. Khandagiri has, likewise, sone caves, but neither so 
numerous, nor nearly so elaborate. To those wlio are familiar with the notices of these antiquities in the pages of the 
Researches and the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and clsewhere, this remark may appeur incorrect, inasmuch 
as they have generally sccn the most elaborate sculptures described as existing on Khandagiri ; but the apparent error will 
vanish when they are told that in those writings the generic name of the group has often been used instead of the 
specific names of the different hills. Captain Kittoe, in his journal,® notices the antiquities of the two hills separately ; 
but otliers have not been so careful, and even James Prinsep in his “ Notes on Inscriptions at Udayagiri and Khendagiri 
in Cuttack” confounds the two, and, before commencing his remarks on the large Hitigumph8 inscription, says: ¢“ But 
first IT would call attention to a number of short inscriptions in the old character which he (Kittoe) discovered on the 
occasion of his first visit, in the various caves of tho neighbouring lill called Udayagiri,”+ when in fact both the short and 
the long inscriptions alike came frem Udayagiri, and only two have as yet becn discovered on Khandagiri. Elsewhere 
tlie same error may be frequently noticed. 

The native legend about the origin of theso hills is, that “they formerly constituted a part of the Himélaya, at which 
Depend about the Origin oF the Hills. time thoy were inhabited by numerous Rishis, who dug the ନେ now found in thom. 
They were taken up bodily, ascetics and all, by Mahabir Hanuméan, with other masses of 
rock, to build the bridge of Rama, but by some accident, were allowed to drop in their passage through the air, when they 
alighted in their present position.”‡ 

The usual route to the Khandagiri Hills is vid Bluvanes’vara. The traveller, starting from Cuttack, has to perform 
Bots tos two stages on the Puri road, first eight miles to Balk4ti, thence seven miles to Bélihant&, 

then about five miles across Country to Bhuvanes'vara, crossing the rivulets Bhirgav{! and 
the Balablhadra in the way, and lastly five milcs from the latter place to tlie hills. “ Some bearers prefer to go down 
the Puri Road three miles from Balihant& to Tankapani, thence two and & half miles across the fields to Bhuvanes‘'vara. 
There is a small Government bungalow opposite Khandagiri, at the foot of the hill, and, close by, a modern math 
set up by a byréagi, who earns a& precarious subsistence from the few pilgrims who from time to time visit the place. The 
ground around the bungalow is skirted by some shady trecs ; but as no eatablcs of any.kind are available there, and water 
of good quality is also scarce, the usual practice with tourists and pilgrims is to pitch their tents, or hire lodgings, at 
Bluvanes'vara, and thence to visit tlie place after an carly breakfast. For persons travelling by the Madras Trunk Road, 
the village of Mendasal offers a convenient starting point for a short cut to Khandagiri ; but the whole distance, about seven 
miles, has to be done across hills, and rocks, and arid plains without any road or beaten track. I am not aware if there is 
nny approach to the place accessible to travellers from the west side. 

When I was at the place in the winter of 1868, the Government bungalow was in a dilapidated condition, with a part of 
the thatch blown away, and altogether utterly unfit for use. It was in charge of a péyik who acted the cicerone to me, 
taking particular care to treat me and my party with interminable stories of the innumerable bears and tigers which, according 
to him, infested the place. He had a huge flaming brand in his hand, which he turned about a good deal in front of every 
cave before he would permit us to enter it, and never ventured to name the tiger, except in the most respectful form of “* the 
mighty one” (Mahdbali). The wood-cutters of Sunderban are equally mindful of the respect due to this fell monarch of Indian 
forests, and not only address him, with the title of Bunadevatd, “the forest god,” but invariably offer his spirit worship in the 
forms of Kaluraya and Dakshinaraya before enterivg the forest. Elsewhere the same respect is shown by never naming him ex- 
cept by a poriphrasis, though the term used is not always the same.§ Noris this system of circumlocutory courtesy for a redoub- 
table enemy peculiar to India. The Norwegian peasant is careful not to offend the big brown bear, to him the most dreaded 
enemy, by calling him after his ordinary nanje. No, he is there “ the old gentleman with the fur coat.” In like manner do the 
hunters of Oregon and Colorado speak of the dreaded grizzly bear by the euphemistic title of “uncle Ephraim.” „ In India, 
guch names rapidly pass from the concrete to the abstract, and become the symbols of the presiding divinities of particular 
objects of dread, such as Mdé-sitalé, “* mother soother” (small-pox), O1i4-bi8b2, * Madam cholera,” and the like. What with the 
cultivated field on the west side, and a few scattered huts on the east, with little children walking about in front of them, and 
the far from imposing physique of our decrepit guide, the stories failed to produce in us the effect they were intended 


$ Journal, Asintic Society of Bengal, VI., p. 1079. + ‡ Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 812. 
+ Ibid, p. 1072. 5 § A common term with some wood-¢utters is ‘Siy4l or the Jackal 
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to do, but the worthy man had the satisfaction of affording us at least one proof in support of his veracity by calling our 
attention to the fresh footprints of the *“ mighty once” on a retired spot in the north of Uduyagiri. And on the whole the 
place is to a certain extent bearish-looking; and porcupinos abound everywhere. 

Udayogiri, as already stated, forms the easternmost protuberance of the belt. It is of an irregular shape, the extreme 

Cisse measurements being 1300 fect by 1200. It is generally well-wooded, but in some parts bare. 
a ' Its highest point measures 110 fect from the level of the surrounding country. Its substance, 
like that of the other hills of the group, is sandstone, tilted to an incline of about 50 degrees. It was surveyod at my request 
by Mr. H. Beek, & professional Engineer, in 1873, and his plan of the hill is shown on plate I. 

Standing between the Government bungalow and the modern math, the visitor has-before him to the west a steop flight 

Er of stcps lending to tho top of Khandagiri, and & small group of caves to the right at 

the foot of Udayagiri. Ile will find it more convenient, however, to leave theso unnoticed, 
and walking on round the math to the east ~ver some jungle and brush-wood, & little behind the aforesaid caves, 
to begin with the casternmost and by far the most elaborate and sumptuous oxcavation in Orissa. It is called differently 
by different persons, Rénf Naur or ¢“ Qucen’s Palace” hy some, Rénf Gumpha ¢‘ Queen’s Cave” or Ranf-ontahpur, corrupted 
by the common people to Rén{-haiisapur the “ Queen’s Chambers” by others. It consists of a two-storeyed monastery cover- 
ing threo sides of a quadrangle, thc fourth or south-eastern side being open. The quadrangle (plate 11.,) measures 49 X 24 fect, 
The left wing, however, after a turn inwards, extends in an oblique direction outwards much beyond the limit of the right 
wing, and if the whole arca included by it be reckoned as a part of the court-yard, as it probably did when first excavated, 
tho enclosure would measure 49 X 43 feet. It is formed of the original rock cut smooth with a gentle slopo towards the 
open side. Some undressed stones and rubblo lic along its outer edge, and at one timo formed a sort of partition wall, but 
this was probably long after the completion of the excavation. Tho original design, it would seem, included a Buddhist rail 
or wall with an entrance gate in the middle. Owing to the placo being lumbered with huge looso stoncs and covered over 
with jungle, I could not, however, trace the situation of the rail and the gate. 

Tho carves on the three sides are apparently two-storeyed, but in reality they are not so, as the upper storey 
is so placed as not to be right above the lower, but some way behind it. This arrangemont obtains in most of the other two- 
storeyed caves, and its object evidently is, to secure the greatest strength and stability, by placing the caves always on 
solid rock, instead of perforated hollows. The soft, frugile, incohering texture of the stone rendered this precaution necessary ; 
and wo now find that wherever it was neglected, the caves have suffered serious injury. 

On the east side, facing the south-west, there was formerly a flight of steps leading to the upper storey, but there are now only 
" a fow traces of it, and the visitor has to scramble over bare rocks and scattered loose stones. 
Rént Naur, Right Wing. : Ce 
When the steps existed, they wero probably exposed and unprotected from the,inclémencies 
of the weather, at least no trace is now visible of any room which enclosed it. The ground floor on this.side, facing the 
west, has a raised plinth of about 2’ 6“. Over it there once wus a range of four pillars, two of which aro still ‘in sifw. The 
pillars are divided into five sections each, of which the basal, terminal and central sections are square, and the intermediate ones 
octagonal, the corners of the square shaft being there chamfered (Illustration No. 1) to give them a finished moulded 
appearance. They measure six diameters in length, and have neither bases nor capitals. Tho verandah formed by these pillars 
is 19 feet long, and 6} feet broad, with an average height of 7 fect. The ceiling here, as elsewhere, is slightly arched, the 
rise in the centre being about six inches. The object of this arching was to add to tho strength of the roofs, and at the same 
time to prevent leakage in the middle. The wholo surface is cut smooth and there is nothing like’#ibs, beams or rafters to be 
anywhere seen. This peculiarity is worthy of special note, as it demonstrates most clearly that in fhe formation of tho ceiling, 
the architect did not imitate any wooden model, and what is truc of this verandah is likewise true of all the other caves in 
Udayagiri.* 

Passing through the verandah the visitor comes to a large room with three doors. It measures 20 × 7 x 7 fect, and is perfectly 
bare of ornament, as indeed the interior of all other cells and caves invariably are. ‘Phe doors, hewever, have around them on 
the outside a rich framing formed of two side pilasters with lion capitals (Illustration No. 2), and surmounted by a semi- 
circular flat band filled with scroll work (A. 13.) Tho outer edge of tlie band is surmounted by &, triangular pointed 


® On the Khaydagiri Hill the nrches over the doors of the Ananta cave, have, tables support the cornice in Greek architecture. In either case they may be 
under them, a series of blocks projecting from the top of the tympanum, which | taken to be copies of wooden models, In Khandagfiri they have been used as 
may be takon ns representations of the cods of rafters, They appear to serve as ornamente, for the situation in which they occur, carved in solid rock, they con 
supports to the projecting arch over them, in the same way in which corbel- | contribute vory little to the mechanical strength of the superstructure. 
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crest or finial enclosing a floral ornament, or a figure. This style of ornamenting the door-frame is common to all the caves of 
Udayagiri, but the ornaments on the band, instead of being repeated throughout as is usually the cose in Greck and Roman 
buildings, aro greatly diversified, and scrolls, single flowers, figures of men and animals have been carved at option without any 
reference to uniformity. Each frame is complete by itself, and, except in outline and general character, bears no relation to 
its neighbour. The spring of the arch generally begins with a couchant lion, or elephant, or deer, and the space between the 
two nearest springs is connected by a flat band representing a five-barred. fence, with uprights at short intervals. This fence 
or rail is peeuliarly Buddhistic in character, and is to be met with either in original or effigy in overy Buddhist structure 
throughout India without an exception. At Sanchi, Amaréavatf, and Buddhagaya, it occupics a most prominent position 
round the sacred fone, and at Ceylon, its counterpart is mct with round the great Tope of Anurédhépur.* Its presence in 
the cave unmistakably indicates the truce character of this dwelling. Standing on this rail are & series of human figures 
engaged in various acts of devotion. The first in the series beginning from the north or left side (A. 13) is a dwarf with 
outstretched knees and ponderous ear ornaments, resting against a tree. The next is a fomale standing with folded hands 
in the act of salutation. She has heavy anklcts, nceklets and pendulous ear-ornaments, but only a very narrow strip of cloth 
round the hip by way of dress. Her husband next to her is better habilimented, with a flowing plait of cloth (koncha) reaching 
tlie ground, and a scarf ticd round the waist. Heo has a light turban on his head, and heavy ear-ornaments, but no nccklet or 
anklet. His hands are rcverentially folded like those of his wifo. ‘The fourth figure is a female (a second wife?) dressed and 
ornamented ns the first female figure ; but holding a large tray on one hand and an urn on the other. A counterpart of this 
figure is to be seen on the opposite side of the arch, but without the urn. The three central figures of the second compartment 
(A. 14) represent the husband and his two wives dancing in ecstatic devotion. Then comes the female with the urn and tray 
to be replaced on the other side of the arch by a full blown lotus. The third compartment (A. 15) exhibits a fomale dancing 
under a canopy supported on carved posts, and four scated companions playing on musical instruments, the nearest thumping 
a tom-tom, the next ringing cymbals lifted over her head, the third striking a harp, and the fourth blowing a flute. Thc 
foprth compartment (A. 16) begins with a female holding forth a tray, followed by a man in a heavy turban advancing with 
folded hands, and a woman carrying a tray and an urn. The last figure is a boy, not a dwarf, as at the other end, standing 
under n tree with lis hands crossed over his chest. 

Against the terminal picrs of the verandah facing the courtyard, there are two alto-rilievo stalwart figures, dressed in tigh 
fitting clothes and armed with spears and clubs. The figure on the right hand side is very much mutilated, but that on the lef 
is perfect, except about the face. They are cut out of the solid rock, and are attached to tho piers against which they stand. 

To the right of the left sido figure, at the angle where the north wing joins the western range, and projecting a littl 
from tlhe corner of the verandah, there is a small chamber 2’ 6” square, witli two doors, one opening towards the west, ant 
the other towards the south, both set flush with the level of the courtyard. Tho sides of these doors are most sumptuously 
carved. The pier to tho right of tho front doorway has a eurious piece of sculpture representing a hill of many peak: 
or boulders, with several caves in which are scen figures of elephants in different attitudes, of a bird very like an owl in th 
centre, of a snake, of some fruits and of a man, but so mutilated as not to admit of being made out as to what he is engage: 
in (A. 12). The appearance of these carvings and ornaments would scem to indicate that the room was intended as th 
repository of some relic or sacred image. There is, however, no trace now of any such object in it, and the room looks ver, 

like a pprter’s lodge. The roof of this chamber is lower than that of the verandah aforesaid. 

The roofs of tho verandah and the large chamber form an open terrace, but of different levols, and the reck behind th 

+ ‘chamber-roof has been dressed so asto form a plain wall with a very small closet to the south of the chamber-roof. To the east c 

` the terrace, but behind its outer linc, there is a narrow verandah leading to a square compartment with two doors. (Plate III. 
The length of the room on the front side is 10 feet and behind 9.4, the breadth being 8 feet. The doors are plain, having non 
of the usual side pilasters and semi-circular top-mouldings. The floor of the verandah has a raised plinth or seat along its thre 
sides, two fect broad, leaving the front low. The anterior face of the verandah is divided into two intcr-columniations by 

‘-magsive squaro pillar having the angles ®t the middle of its shaft chamfered to form an octagon, the base is formed of a thic 
plinth without ornament or moulding, and the capital is represented by a small bracket projecting forward and having 
femalc figure carved on its face. (Plate IV.) Against the sidc piers of the verandah there are two human figures in alto-reliev 
standing as guards to the sanctuary. The right hand figure represents a pot-bellied Uriya, dressed in a close-tucked dhuti c 


wrapper and a hcavy turban, but having no shoes, nor bearing any arms, The figure on the left hand side is 4 feet 6 inch 
© 


® For a detailed account of this rail, ride Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, p. 187. 
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,in height and is intended to represent a warrior in full uniform. The dress of this figure has already been described 
(Vol. I. p. 82, plate XXIV), and nothing further need bo said here, than that, though the character of the dress, as there 
stated, cannot by any stretch of imagination be likened to anything Greek, it may be compared to that of the figuré 
on the obverse of Kenerki coins; and the question may be raised as to how far the dress wns Scythian? Did the 
sovereigns of the Kenerki dynasty of Kashmir retain their Seythian dress, or assume an Indian one when ruling in 


India ? At first sight, it would appear presumptuous to assume tho latter position, but seeing that Alexander tho Great changed 


lis dress in Asia, it would not be sltogether unwarrantable to suppose such a change in the case of the Scythians, who 


adapted themselves in 80 many ways to the manncrs and customs of the country of tleir adoption. 
Hindu sovereigns who followed them, appear on their coins in identically the same garb. 


Certain it is that the 
It should be added also that tho 


principal article’ of ‘dress which raises this question is the jdm« or outer coat, which was an old Indian upper garment, the 
archetype of which was probably brougH$ from Central Asia by the Aryan colonists, and retained by them in some mo- 
dified form or other until very recently, and which the Parsis still retain, and its similitude, therefore, with a Bactro-Aryan 
garment is do priori what was fo be cxpected, and its presence on an Indian statue cannot solve the question as to whether 


the garment was the old one which accompanied the old Aryans, or was borrowed from the Scythians, when they occupied 


the north-western parts of Indio. 


The nest article of dress is the turban, which, 


generally speaking, is a good ethnic index, 


and was adopted by the Hindus from a period of remoto antiquity. It is prominent on the statue in question, but the 


Kenerki coins show no trace of it. 


.The chadar or scarf thrown diagonally over the body is another article of dress which 


‘has a& marked Indian character, and it serves completely to upset the Seythic theory. Beyond the figure of the warrior, just 


at the corner, there is a lion guordant of nearly natural size, mounted by a female figure, not in ‘tho graceful stylo ef 


Una, but striding across with both hands uplifted. 


The lower storey of the left wing corresponds with the last ints general character. It has its raised plinth, stalwart 


Rént a Left wing. 


guards, and a verandah in front, but its interior arrangements are different in its details. 


The verandah is larger, measuring 23’ x 9‘ 6”, and has threo rooms on its threo ର୍ଶନ 


instead of one behind. (Plate IIL.*) Its front pillars have fallen through, and are not now traceable, but from marks on 


#* KH. H. Locke, Esq., Principal, Government School of Art, Calcutta, sur- 
rYeyed the Cavesin the cold season of 1871-72, and prepared x series of most 
accurate drawings of the ground-plans, sections, and elsvations, which he very 
generously placed at my disposal forthe illustration of this work ; and the 
plates of the caves hereto annexed have beou photo-zincogruphed from 
those originals. The pupils of the Art School, who asconmpanied Mr. 
Locke on the occasion, prepared, under his immediate superintendence, casts 
of the principal sculptures on. the Udayagiri Hill, and those of the hank 
cave on thn Vv Lig 4! o"d my illustrations have Fen copied from those casts. 
Having carefully studied the originals fn si2# on the hill, and taken detailed 
notes wliils stauding before them with the express object of describing them 
in a book, Iam in a position to speak authoritatively on the subject, and it 
gives me great pleasure to bear my humble testimony to the extreme aceuracy 
and rigid fidelity of the plans and tho castes. As the works of a gentleman, who 
is a thorough master in his profession, the plans arc the most perfect of thoir 
kind, and nothing could be more exactly like the originals than the casts ; 
and 1 avail myself of this opportunity to express publicly my feeling of thauk- 
fulness to Mr. Locke, for having enabled me to o their counterparts to the 
readers of this work, ¥ shall avo occasion elsewhere to record my obligations 
to him for the valuable assistance—most ehcerfully and promptly rendered 
—often under very trying circumstances—while labouring under ill-health, or 
overwhelmed with official work—for which I feel deeply grateful to him, His 
pupils also prepared a series of casts of the sculptures of Bhuvanes’vara, which 
have been of much eervics to me in getting np some of the illustrations of 
the first volume. They bave been as faithfully cxeeuted as the Udayagiri 
series, and are of equal valuc to the antiquarian, as they help very materially 
in determining thg true position of Hindu architecture us B fine-art. Mr. Fer 
gusson, in his “ Rudo Stone Monumertts,” speaks very disparagingly of these 
casts, He says “ In 1869, the Government sent an expedition to Cuttack 
with draftsmen, photographers, &c., but they knew go little what was wanted, 
that they wasted their timo and money in casting minarets and sculpture 
of no beauty or interest, and having carned their pay, returned re iafecta,” 
(p.460). As oneof the party who had for some days tbe direction of the works, 
though I drew no pay, I feel it my duty to repudiate the cliarge as utterly 
groundless. ‘Fhe draftsmen and photographers could pot waste their time “ in 


2 


casting minarets,” oven if they had wished to dé'so, because they could not cast; 
and the “ ef cetera,” which I suppose include the moulders and modellers, could 
not east minarets, for therc are no mosques with minarvts at Bhuvanes'sara 
which could be cast. Tho sculptures which principally engnged their atten- 
tion, were mostly architectural ormaments, and they afford the oldest 
and most i ting illustrations of the taste for magnificence which manie 
feted itolf among “th6 poops of Orisgne Very, Competent judges aro of 
opinion that those ornaments havo a great deal of beauty” 88 Works of art, and 
the Principal of the Calcutta School of Art pronounees them to £& “ admirable ;” 
but their intrinsic excellence apart, as Indian relics of former timo% they havo 
an historical value which cannot but recommend them to the att§ption of 
sll who take an interest in Indian antiquities. To quote the langung® of he 
late Mr. Owen Jones, *“ Although ornament is most properly an accessory to 


_. architecture, and should never be allowed to usurp the place of proper stractu- 


ral features, or to overload and disguise them, it is in all eases the very ‘soul 
of an architcetural monument ; and by the ornament alone cap we judge 
truly of the amount of care and mind which have been devoted tothe work. 
All clse in any building may be the result of rule and compass, but by the 
ornament of a building we can best discover how far the architect was at tha, 
samc time an artist.”* “ Had we,” he continues, “ possessed only pieturesque 
views of the Parthenon and the ‘Temples of Balbcele and Palmyra, we should 
unhesitatingly have snid that tho Romans were far greater architects than tho 
Greeks. But the ¢ontour of a single moulding from the Parthenon would at 
once reverse the judgment, and proclaim loudly that we were wiowing the 
works of a people, who had reached the highest point in civilization and 
refinement.”{ None wh I fancy question the truth of this canph, of 
art criticism, and it is equally true that up to the time of thé’expedition, 
whose labours Mr. Fergusson s0 nnjustly condemns, very little had been 
done to render accessible to European art-critics, specimens of Indian 
ornament from living and undoubted!y authentic monuments, to enable them 
to determina India’s place in tbe listory of art ; #id if they serve to do this, 
the time and money spent on thom will be amply,repaid. According to tha 
- rr 
# Grammar of Ornament, p. $2. 
t Loc. cit. 
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the foundation, it would seem that théy were counterparts of what exist or the opposite side. The room behind the verandah p 
has three plain‘ doorways, and measures 21’ 6” in front and 20’ belind, the breadth being 6 feot. The two central piers of 
tho doorways are uniform, but the side ones aro of unequal length. On the west side, the verandah leads by a door in the 
midst of its width to an oblong chamber 11’ x 6’ 6”; and on the east a similar chamber is accessible by a door placed a little 
to one side. The dimensious of the chambers arc 13‘ 6” x 6‘ 3” x 7% A counterpart of the little corner. room of the right : 


wing, occurs on this side, but it has an only doorway facing the east. The southorn wall of this chambor has an elaborate piece 


of sculpture representing a Lill with several caves occupied by crouching elephants, very much, but not quite, like shat 
occurs on tho right side. 

Tho upper storey of this wing has two rooms, one opening into the other. The one accessible from tho terrace measures. 
8’ x 5' 6”, and lus 2 raised seat on its three sides; the other is of the same size, but it has no raised seat. The former has 
only one entrance, but no verandah in front, nor a booted figure for a guard, the duty of watching tho solitary entrance being 
left to a female bestriding a bull, and a dhuti-clad warder. Another peculiarity to he noticed on this side is a small sruare 


opening or window in the scarped wall of the inner chamber at a height of about 5 foet from the floor: such openings for the 


[ 


admission of light ond air arc rarely met with in cave architecture, though they arc not absolutely wanting. Tho fact is, 
the liermmits and monks for whom they were designed, passed their time in open air and in travelling: from place to place, 

and the ces were occupied only at night in foul weather and during the rainy season when the coremony of the Wassé& 
liad to be celebrated by them in their monastery, and possibly also in the depth of wintcr, as also by tho old and 
decrepit, who could no longer pass a2 lifo of itinerancy, and tor them, and at such times windows wero scarcely needed. 
Owing to tho hill being low on this side, the scarped wall has not been carried to the same length as on the right wing, and 
the arca has becn left open as a terrace. 

Turning now to the northern range, we como to the most important part of the excavation to which the architects had 
devoted their best attention, and which is still in a better state of preservation than the two 
wings. (Plate V). Its ground-floor front was originally formed of a colonnaded verandah, 44 
feet long, having a raised scat or plinth along the whole of its inner line. The verandah was formed by a row of eight square 


Réni Naur, North facade, lower storey. 


bi 


pillars, of which only tho terminal, attached ones arc now t# sifu, the rest having fallon down along with the roof long since, and 
been removed. To the east, it opened into an oblong chamber 11’ × 7’, and to the north into three rooms, of which tlie two 
side ones measure respectively 13’ 6” x 7‘ 13” × 7°, and the central one 16’ in and 15’ 6” behind, the breadth being as in 
the others, 7 feet. The verandah having been long since removed, the access to the rooms now is by the plinth. The side 
rooms have each two doors, and the central one three, so the facade has a range of seven doors formed and ornamented like those 
file Owing 


in the right wing, and having a running frieze of 45; gures, extending the whole length over the doorways. 


to oxposure caus, 


oo 


y the demolition of the verandah, the frieze Las saffered much from the rain and sun of many conturies, 
)laces lias been completely obliterated. Four fragments at the eastern ena ara oll taf co~ iw seen I uu, “uing 
Tho first, on the penultimate eastern pier, represents a hut of two storeys with an opon verandah 
“or balfony round the upper chamber. (A. 8). The lower storey has two doors, each with a straight hyperthyrion, having 
an arched moulding overit. There 


is a female figuro looking out from each door, and one also from the balcony which is protected by & Buddhist rail of four bars ; 


The upper storey Las an only door, but it is similar in character to the lower ones. 
a similar rail ruus in front of the lower storey, and a large treo stands by its side. The roof is curvilinear. 

The second fragment occurs on the last pier of the northern wall; the third, @h the east wall ; the fourth, on the last 
picr or pilaster of the verandah, including the semicircular band over the door and portions of the frieze on the two side 
piers. ‘The most important figure on the second fragment, (A. 9), is & saint, or priest, standing with a pieco of cloth iu his left 


author just quoted, “ in the works hitherto published on the ancient architec- 
ture of India, sufficient attention has not been directed to the ornamental 
portions of the buildings to enable us to recognize th®true character of Hindu 
ornament. Jn early publications on the grt of Egypt, all the works of seulpe 
ture and omament were so falscly rendered, that it has taken considerable 
time for the European public to become pursuaded that there existed so much 
grace and refinement in the works of the Egyptians. The Egyptian remains, 
however, which have Lee transported to this country, the casts of otliers 
existing in Egypt, and the more trustworthy representations which have of 
Jate been published, have placed this beyond doubt, and Egyptian art is taking 
its true place in the estimation of the public. When the same thing shall 
have been done lor the ancient architecture of India, we shall be in a better 


position than we are at present to form an opinion, how far it is entitled to 
take rank as a really fine-art, or whether the Hindus are only heapers of stones, 
one over the other, adorned with grotcsque and barbaric seulpture.”®* It is 
not for me to pronounce. on tlie merit of Hindu ornament; it may not 
be, for aught I know, worth more in the estimation of European art-critics 
than those rude stone monuments which have been figured in Mfr. Fergus- 
sou’s work ; atill the casts will serve to settle several questions of considerable 
importance in the history of art, which, as Owen Jones says, “picturesque 
views,” (however embellished by ingeuious conjectures, or supported by hardy 
assertion) have, it must be admitted, hitherto failed to solve. 


# Opue cit, p. 81. 
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Cave hag the mark of a svastika over 
together in fear, or sustaining their courage by holding each other by-their hands. TEDe noticed below, which hus n similay 


it, and is evidently intended es a representation of the Elephant Cave (H4thi Gumphé&) Msken £6 enter if Except in n crouchine 
symbol on its front. Although the cate is not high enough to admit # fall-grown nt, would enter wenve in that way, 
position, and it may reasonably be donbted whether a highly suspicious animal like the A wulking in with else, But 
there is no inherent improbability in a mall tame tusker—and such animals are not w ving token poxssossion of a -siergd 
whatever the locsle, it is certain that the whole scene is a representation of certain oe utmost with thé very inoffifiont 
cave, the dwolling of some simple poople, who with a party of their neighbours are tryirpebple prétludes the idea of their being 
means at their disposal to dislodge them. The amount of jewelry on the persons of thepestite linve fomned the subjéct of an 
Buddhist hermits or’ recluses; but tlicir adventure must have scquired some inte othinig of “it, To tlie extrameé right 
elaborate tableau. The story, perhaps, is related in somo of the Jatakas, but 1 know bomewbatlike bunches of grapes. 
of the compartment is an axs'oka tree with drooping pennate leaves, and tufts of fio follow showsithat jt has been most 
‘The tree, according to the Hindus, is an emblem of constancy in wgmon, and the scen blem of constancy, in seen to fly 
appropriately introduced here, From the top of the tree, a Brihmanf goose, another 
out. its a couple of monkeys in a cave 
The first scene in the third compartment (A. 8) is purely ornamental ; it repre a young lady at the door of an 
frightened” out of their wits by oa serpent darting forth to attack them. Next 1 - Cross-legged close by a md 
artificial cave—evidently a cave from ‘the rock-work above it,»and not a hut of ler compunion. ® There ih a sort 
(her husband ?), her left hand resting on her lap, and the right twining round the Mgpkles THe mmn 5 seated with his 
of a cap on her head, and a profusion of ornaments on her neck, ear, wrists, waist and Mom Auch rude decayed carving, is that 
head resting on her lap. His expression, as far as his physiognomy can be judged pgs ini the Counterpart of “this ‘sce 
of a person suffering from pain—of one either wounded or sick, or more probably aslee Before the lady is seen a female of 
in the Ganes’a Cave, he is represented lying in a recumbent posture on a mattr( enrjously-formed oblong shield, His 
inferior rank introducing a stranger, a warrior carrying a straight broad sword, an nt indijeate but too plainly the story 
polting, painful gait, with hands hanging helplessly, and the head stooping in ‘ofthe cave. Tis is followed by the 
of a-wounded warrior—perhaps a prisoner—brought to tho friendly succour of the lady}brond ssbrds and oblong sbiclds. The 
representation in which a man and a woman are engaged in a fight, armed with [dixhevelled, hanging in a long braid 
combatants carry their scabbards on the left side over the hip, and the lady’s hair is) dazed into terror and confusion Dy the 
down to her waist. Near the out-stretched left foot of the lady, stands a pet lamiy broken and lost, and, whils stl holding 
scene. The fight lasts but for a short while; the lady is soon overpowered ; her sword itlifted. Near tho crest of the third arch 


her shield, she is borne away in the arms of her assailant, who carries his sword why the figure of a goose running Out 


two tiger cubs are seen crouching in their lair, counter-balanced on the opposite side | 
to attack somebody. if large totuslike flowers whieh from 
The fourth tableau represents a royal hunt (A. 4). In the centre is a tree bearijy {HA case should have been smaller — 
their large eyes I should take to be sun flowers, (Pentapetes phaenisea,) though the tree I5f fhe sthalrpadma or *“ land Totus 7 and 
Dut for the eyes they could have passed for the Hibiseus mutabilis, which bears the name Mf Ionp-horned antelope bounding away 
“a 4 n of conseouene NET No The. archer is richly clad, and has 
haine ns the English, and draws the 
3 of old. * Behind him, is his lod- 
nmed crest, and followed by a retinue 
thont ornaments. Under the antelope 
no having discharged his arrow at an 
above. Tho folinge and flowers of this 
Mor a Jonesia Asoka. Near the crest 
round; Being far beyond the range of 

und. 

sult to describe them fully ; and their 
f side A moan of Tank sented on & stool, 
her articles of pomp, and behpldirg a 
sfering adorations to a small chaitya placed 
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before her. A boy in the fofe-ground is similarly occupied with folded hands. The man on the stool may, from his heavy 
pectoral muscles, be mistaken for ® fimale, but, examined carefully, it will be seen at once that those muscles are not the 
compact hemispheres which te sculptér has given to all the women in the other parts of this frieze. The necklace too is 
of thgt flattened. ligulate form whick is Jnvariably and exclusively found round the neck of men—never on women. It appears 
much more consistent too that the man who, in the preceding compartment, tried to entertain the captive fair by an antelope 
hunt, should in this preside over the concert for her entertainment, instcad of employing a woman to do the same: to win the 
affection of the captive, he should himself come forward to bring the charms of music to bear on her pensive heart, and not 
resort to a substitute. . 

The sixth tableau is even more defective and blurred than the last (A. 6 Plate XI). It represents three groups; first a man 
and a woman seated on separate chairs, and engaged in pleasant converse, with their hands resting on each other ; in the second 
tlie woman, having left her own chair, takes her seat on the left thigh of the man ; in the third they are both seated on the bare 
ground. The last compartment repeats the running figure of the first—a jawdb, or counterpart, to mark the completion of 
the frieze.t It has the tray of flowers and garland on the left hand, but, instead of a bunch of lotus stalks in the other, it 
carries in its right hand a large rolf of wavy ornamental cord, or a monster garland, for the decoration of a chaitya or some 
other sacred shrine. This roll frequently occurs in the bas-reliefs of both Sanch{f and Amaravatf, but made on a much larger 
scale, 80 as to require the scrvices of many men to carry it. Mr. Fergusson thus describes it in his Tree and Serpent Worship: 
*& Nothing can well be better, as architectural ornament, than the wavy flow of the long roll, borne by animated figures, and 
Like the last described features, it 
seems to be of Bactrian origin. ‘Something at least very like it occurs among the sculptures at Jamalgiri near Peshéwar, 


interspersed with emblems appropriate to the dedication of the tope. # * 


and there so mixed with classical details as to make it appear very ancient.* Something very like it is still used, I am told, 
in Burmab. On the occasion of the funeral of the late High Priest at Rangoon, long rolls, made as lightly as possible of 
paper, and bound round with rags and coloured decorations, were borne by men on each side of the procession in precisely 
the same manner as here represented, and probably the same practice will be found elsewhere when looked for. At 
Amarévat{ the roll is not oqly most elaborately, but also very tastefully, ornamented, and so interspersed with emblems as to 
giye it all the variety requisite for architectural embellishment.”† The representation of the roll on the Jamélgiri stone is 
imperfect, and does not adequately pourtray the magnitude of the Amarévat{ specimen. In either case, however, ths object may 
be taken to be a monster garland designed for decorative purposes ; and if so, with every deference to the opinion of so great an 
authority as Mr. Fergusson, I must confess my inability to perceive its Bactrian origin. Garlands of flowers or other materials 
have been known and. used for decoration alike by civilised and uncivilised races in all parts of the world, and large and lengthy 
specimens of them are made when required to be festooned on bulky objects, and we know they were so made for ornamenting 
large topes; they have invariably been met with in Buddhist sculptures, and there is nothing in these premises to 
necessitate a\resort to Bactria to trace the origin of such garlands. At first sight, the garland in the Udayagiri frieze may 
be mistaken for a2 serpent, but its uniform thickness throughout the whole length and the ornamental carving on it, forbid 
such a conclusion.‡ i 

A counterpart of this fide occurs in a cave above and a little to the north-east of the R4énf Naur right on the highest crest 
of Udayagiri. (Plate I. A.) The cave is one-storeyed, and is divided into two compartments 
with & verandah in front. (Plate XIV.) The four sides of the latter are of different dimensions, 


Ganes’a Gumph4. 


¥ Journal, Asiatic Society of Bongal, XXI., p. 609. Plate XXXIV.— 
The consoles under the cornice, although very unlike Greek consoles in shape, 
are the only details which can be, by any stretch of imagination, ealled classi- 
cal: such consoles are, however, common it Indian architecture. 

+ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 169. 

‡ Long after the matter of this chapter had been sent to press, I had an 
opportunity of reading the 2nd edition of Mr. Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent 
Morship, in which he has devoted a few pages to the Udayagiri Caves. His 
rémarks have not nccessitated any change in my text; and as he admits at the 
close of his remarks that his account of the caves “ is from the circumstances of 
the case necessarily incomplete, and liable tp modification on more detailed infor- 
mation being obtained,” (p. Yi) it wopld not have been necessary under 
ordinary circumstances to nptice them ; bub the high position which he holds 
as an Indian archeologist, the great weight which his opinions carry, and 
the prophetic criticism with which he has honored me, saying, not without 
reason, that I am “ bardly sufticiently grounded either as an architect oF 


3 


archaeologist to settle many questions,” which “he would like to see scientifi- 
cally discussed,” and that my researches are not likely “to be worth mueh more 
than the value of the paper on which they may be written,” render it expedient 
that I should point out where I differ from him and the reasons why I do £0, 
in order that my readers may be in a position easily to determine which of my 
opinions may be accep?#d as concurring with those of Mr. Fergusson, and 
which may be rejected as dissenting from them. 

Adverting to the Réani Naur he says: “The sculptures and archi- 
tectural ornaments on the outside have been dreadfully disfigured and 
cut away by its modern inhabitants to accommodate their rude additions,” 
(p. 266). The disfigurement, as shown above, 8 due to age and climatic 
causes, aud not to any irreverent iconoclastic hands; and I liavo no he- 
sitation in saying that there is not the smalles§ ornamental addition of a 
modern date to this cave. Smoking the chambers and galleries by lighting 
fires within them, is the only addition of which the modern byragis who dwelt 
in the caves, can be declared guilty. 
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the front line being 30 feet, the off linc 31’, the left side 6-6” and the right side 7’ fect. It is faced by a range of fivo massive square 
pillars, of which two Lave fallen and disappeared. The tops of the pillars have brackets projecting forwards with female fizures 
carved on them, to afford a sort of ornamental support to the caves of the roof, which come out 2 good deal beyond the line of the 
architrave, but without any indication of a regular cornice. The flight of steps leading to the verandah is flanked by a trouching 
elephant on each side, Lolding by its trunk a moss of lotus-stalks bearing leaves and buds and one open flower, artistically 
displayed in the centre of the bundle(C. 6 Plate XX). There are figures of elephants in bas-relief at the two ends of the architrave. 
These elephants probably have led in some way to the cave’s being called Gunes'a Gumphd or the Carve of Ganes'a, the claphoce- 
phalie god, for there is nothing else to justify the attribution of the cave to a Iindu divinity. The rooms are quadrangular 
in shape, but their sides, like those of the verandah, are unequal, the average being 15’ × 7“ feet, (Plate XIV). They are, as 
elsewhere, perfectly plane and devoid of windows, but the door frames on the outside are flanked with pilasters having 
deer capitals (C. 8 Plate XXIV), and semicircular arched bands similar to, but not exactly like, the exemplars in the Queen’s 
Palace. The frieze occurs on tliree piers between the arches. On the first (C. 1 Plate XV) the husband, or wounded man, is 
scen reclining on a mattress under a tree in front of a cave, with his head resting on his right fore-arm, which serves the purpose 
of a pillow. His right leg is stretched at length, but the left is contracted, and near it sits a woman to shampoo him. The 
visitor introduced by the second woman lias no sword nor shield, and his haltin g painful gait, hand on hip, and head 
and arms hanging down, plainly indicate that he is a wounded person, and absolutely forbid the theory of his being 
a lover brought in by a go-between, and saluting the lady. The action of the lady may be interpreted to be that of 
annoyance, and her extended left hand accepted as an indication of her direction to the stranger to go away; but 
the figure is not sufficiently expressive to make this clear: the extended hand may mean other feelings besides that of 
repulsion. The fight and the abduction are precisely the same as in the Queen’s Palace frieze, with the exception of the 
dazed lamb, which is wanting, as also the sword in the hand of the female captive, which she is supposed to lave 
dropped. Near to the crest of the arch is seen a Bréhman{ goose running away. The second compartment was never 
completed. Through a stupid blunder, the artist chiselled the rail border on the top, and not at the bottom as in the 
first compartment and at Ran{ Naur, and, on his discovering his error, left the pannel uncarved. The third (C. 3 Plate XVI} 
opens with a body of kilted soldiers with drawn swords chasing the ravisher, who is shooting arrows at them from the top of 
his elephant. The lady, seated behind him, is leaning backwards to deliver to one of her rescuers a bag or bundle, containing 
some of her effects. The chase proves ineffectual ; the soldiers are routed ; and the ravisher, further on, makes his elephant sit 
down, dismounts himself, and leads the lady on in an endearing manner ; but she is inconsolable, and is seen sitting at the end of 
the tableau amidst a group of unfriendly attendants, in a desponding mood, with her head resting on the palm of her hand. The 
identification of the malé rider on the elephant with the ravisher of the first compartment might be objected to on the 
ground of the former being dressed in & tunic with a fringed skirt, whereas the latter is dressed in a plaid /d/uti), without 
any tunic on the body ; butit is évident that the artist did not much mind unity of costume in his composition, for the ravisher, 
or whoever heé be, appears again in & dhuti descending from the elephant. The kilt of the rescuers is worthy of note. It 
affords a remarkable proof of the existence, or at least of the knowledge, of made-dresses among the people of this country at 
an early period in their history. A counterpart of this kilt occurs on & piece of sculpture lately discovered at Bharahat near 
Nagode. Conimenting on it, General Cunningham says! “* Here wo can see the soldier with short ¢wly hair, clad in jacket 
or tunic, which is tied at the waist, and a d/uti reaching below the knees, with long boots ornamented with a tassel in front, 
just like Hessians, and armed with a straight broad sword, of which the scabbard is three inches wide.” This piece of 
sculpture is of the age of Asoka, To persons imbuéd with the theory of Greek origin of Indian architecture, the soldiers may 
be taken for Greeks;. but, seeing that their coats on which the inference will bs based, are as unlike Greek chitons or 
chlamyses, as one made-dress can be to another, I cannot accept it. Tle question at issue being, whether the Indians knew 
and used made-dresses, and the sculpture being adduced as & proof, it would involve a petitio principis to say that it cannot be 
a proof, because it contains the representation of a made-dress. . 
The meaning of the subjects represented in the friezes, may be interpreted in two different ways; lst, by supposing 
f them to be unconnected, independent, fancy pictures of scenes in social life ; 2nd, 
Interpretation of the subject of the Friezes. m IM Rp F " 
by taking them to be representations of the different stages of an historical 
occurrence, or a faveurite old legend. According to the former, the first tabléau of the Ranf Naur, would be a religious 
procession ; the second, a rustic scene ; the third, a battle between men and women; the fourth, a deer hunt; the fifth, 
a concert and & religious ceremony ; the sixth, a domestic scene; and the first of Ganes'a series, a battle; and the third, 
an attempt at rescuing a woman from the hands of her abductor, the second being wanting: and according to the latter, 
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a story of an-abduction and its sequel. The first supposition does not, however, appear to me to be by any means a probable 
one; the begimning in either series with an abduction, the chase after the ravisher in the second series, the presence of a 
woman on e tree in the hunting scene, the union in the fifth tableau of music and chaitya worship, the emblems of constancy, 
the consecutive order of the scenes, are all against it; and I am disposed, therefore, to accept the second branch of the 
alternative as the more probable one. 

Believing then, that the friezes pourtray the different stages of a connected story, the first question to be decided is, are 
the two friezes intended to delineate the same story, or two different stories? The identity of the battle scene in the two 

 friezes does not, however, leave much room for doubt in the matter, notwithstanding the difference of the third scene in 
the Ganes'a frieze.* In pictorial representations, it is impossible to detail all the circumstances which an historian finds it 
his -duty to record; the artist is obliged, from the nature of his art, to seize only the more salient and striking points of 
his story—those which are likely to produce the most effective representations—and the omission of the attempt at rescue 
in one version, and its insertion in the other according to the taste or fancy of the artists, therefore, cannot alter the subject. The 
general character of the two friezes is so very alike that it irresistibly impresses on my mind the identity of the story, notwith- 
standing slight differences of drapery and accessories, and I can appeal to the treatment of Biblical and also historical 
subjects by different medizeval and modern artists of Europe, as striking illustrations of such deviations, without altering the 
subject. It is worthy of note, also, that the hero on the elephant is dressed in a kilt, but when descending from it he appears in 
a dhuti, just as in the battle scene both in the Rénf Naur and Ganes’a bas-reliefs, showing clearly that the artist was not mindful 
about the unity of the dress of his figures. 

The second question is, as to whether the abducted person is intended to be a married woman or a maiden. It may be said that 
the lady is a married woman, and not & maiden, for the manner in which she sits in the company of a man at the opening scene in 
the Queen’s Palace would be inconsistent in amaiden. The shampooing in the Ganes‘a Cave, may be for a parent, but the close 
seat with the right hand round the neck of the male personage in the other, would be highly unbecoming in an unmarried female. 
But if the stooping figure be taken to be that of & wounded man, & wounded priest for instance, the lady may be a maiden 
nursjng him without any offence to propriety. It is true that the appearance of the figure lying on the mattress does not 
indicate suffering from & wound, but in the Rénf Naur frieze, the stooping head affords some indication of it. There is 

nothing, however, to necessitate the identification of the first lady with the abducted fair one. The first may be the wife of the 
man beside whom she sits, and the second a maiden distinct from her. The theory which would connect the first with the 
second would take the person who brings the visitor to be a go-between, probably a maid-servant, or a village crony, and 
the person brought, a lover, who, failing in his suit, attempts force ; but his halting painful gait, to indicate which the rude but 
really talented artist has taken great pains, belies this supposition. Besides, it is not at all necessary to identify the visitor, the 
combatant, and the ravisher, to be the same person’ represented in different stages of the story. In archaic sculpture, whether 
Egyptian, Greek or Assyrian, nothing is more common, in representing contests between two different classes of opponents, 
than the éndeavour to show the unequal, and yet equally balanced, “¢ fortune of war” by giving Aere an instance of one side 
vanquished, there of another. Taking the two favourite subjects with the Greeks, the contest between the Lapithz and the Cen- 
taurs (Phfgaleian, Parthenon and Theseum sculptures in the British Museum), and those between the Greeks and the Amazons, 
we find in one slab a Lapith or an Amazon worsted, and in the next he or she victorious over a Centaur or an Athenian ; and this is 
exactly what occurs in the frieze under notice,—in the middle a battle, with & man vanquished and led in prisoner by a 
woman on the one side, and 2 woman overcome on the opposite side, and, instead of being dragged or led along, is, as may be 
expected, carried away in his arms by the man, who is in this case the victor. The first couple may be husband and wife 


® Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that “ the bas-relief on the Ganes’a Cave, says: “Among the sculptures one of the most remarkable is the left hand 


seems to represent quite different people, and another story altogether ; and 
though the bas-relief in the Rj Rin! is certainly continuous, it represents 
scenes of hunting, eating, drinking, dancing, and such other scenes, as we are 
already familiar with at Sénchf, but which hardly aid us in ascertaining who 
the individual performers are.” (Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed., p. 268). 
Mr. Fergusson evidently means thg Rénf Naur, for the Réj Réni is a Hindu 
shrine six miles away from Udayagiri, and it has no running frieze of the 
kind under notice. At the Réni Jiaur, there is no scene of eating and drink- 
ing, and I cannot guess out of what Mr. Fergusson has inferred it. There is 
nothing too to support the conjecture that the people represented in the two 
friezes are different. Leaving out of consideration such unimportant details as the 
dazed lamb and the like, the two scenes ate as like each other as the same 
subject painted or sculptured by two independent artists, one not copying from 
the other, can well be. Mr, Fergusson himself in one place admits this, apd 


one of the two that adorn the Ganes’a Gumph4&. The subject is purely his- 
torical, and represents the rape of some Orissan Helen, or rather some Hip- 
polita, who is carried off on the right, in spite of the fighting prowess of her 
companion in arms, gr the tardy succour of the sleeping hero on the left. 
This’ evidently is some favourite Orissan legend, for we have the same story 
repeated in the R&j Réni (? Réni Naur) Cave without any variation except 
differences of costume and style. As will be observed his wife sits watching by 
the sleeper on the left, this time, however, in a hut or house instead of under 
a tree, as in the upper bas-relief,” (p. 267). It is difficult to reconcile this 
with the first statement that the Gaues’a frieze represents “quite different 
people, and anothey story altogether :” both can scorcely be correct, As already 
pointed out in the text, the scene is, in either @ase, 2 spot in front of a cave, 
and not within a cave ih oné version, aud under a tree in the other. 
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friendly to the cause of the Amazonian ladics. There is nothing inconsistent in this, and a fight between mcn and women 
cannot be improbable, where women go about armed with swords and shiclds. Even if it be supposed that tho attrck is un a 
single woman, still it is evident that the attempt is not upon a helpless person utterly unable to defend Lerself. She is 
evidently of a martial character, and does not yield herself up until after a good fight and with a sword and a shicld, in camrse of 
which she is worsted and disarmed. ‘This would imply a Kshatriya woman, a princess, who ordinarily went forth armed, much 
in the same way as Marhattd and Rujput women of quality generally did till the beginning of this century, and still occasionally 
doin some places. If the lady be the same who first appears with her husband, the question may be asked what became of the 
husband immediately after the’ abduction? but lis wounded appearance in the opening scene, does not warrant any 
expectation of his taking ad active part in the rescue. If he did attempt anything, he must have been so wounded in the 
first onslaught as to be placed Aors de combut. The theory that the fight is between some men and women, would raiso no 
such question. The day of the abduction was probably tlat of the encounter with the elephants in the cave, at which, 
according to the first theory, the husband was wounded, and after which the husband and wife had retired to an adjoining 
cave to- take rest, away from their followers. The Ganes'a frieze introduces a tree at the resting-place, but the caverdoor is 
not omitted, an arched prominence behind the tree clearly indicates its existence.* The second theory would assume certain 
ladies going to the cave, a sacred place, where they were overtaken by the men. Under either supposition, a lady, 
maiden or married, was abducted. ‘The deer hunt in the Queen’s Palace, appears to be intended to serve as a diversion 
to win the affection of the captive fair one. The second compartment of the Granes'a4 frieze, would have giver spmo 
detail of the occurrences which intervened between the abduction, and the attempt at rescue, but unfortunately it is a blank. 
The sequel of the story is doubtful. Immediately after the abduction, it is but natural that the lady should appear in great 
grief, in & desponding mood, as in the Ganes’a tableau, spurning the advances of her ravisher, or in despair turning her attention 
to the solace of religion, and devoting herself, as befits a Buddhist maiden, to the adoration of the chaitya asin the Queen’s Palace. 
If a married lady, her constancy and faith are best indicated by the As‘'oka tree and the Bréhmant goose, which are most appro- 
priately introduced. But, if so, what is the meaning of the last scene in which a man and 2 woman are engaged in amorons 
dalliance? Doesit indicate that, according to the Rénf Naur version of the story, the Orissan Helen, like her archetype of Greece, 
took kindly to her abductor and lived happily with him ? 1f so, the emblems of constancy and faith, the As'oka tree and the 
Brahmant goose, would be quite out of place, and the morality of the representation would be such as not to render it worthy of 
record jn & Buddlist monastery. This may be explained away by taking the last tableau to be a representation of the restoration 
of the abducted fair one to her liege lord ; and it is a Buddhist version of the heroine of the Rémayana, end not gf the 
epopea of Homer, that we havo before us. I am not aware of any Buddhist legend to serve as the prototype of this 
representation. Part of the story may be taken for the abduction of Sit& by the mighty giant of Ceylon, and her subsequent 
confinement in an Asoka grove, but the details are entirely against such an identification. The Sfta of the Buddhist legend 
in the Dasaratha Jataka, was never abducted from her brother and husband Rama,† and so the picture cannot be intended 
for her. Nor can we for a moment suppose any relation between the story of the frieze and the mistress of Paris. All 
that may be safely concluded is, that the frieze records the abduction of a married woman, her constancy and sith} and 
probably also her finat restoration to her husband. Such a story would be a most appropriate one for representation in & 
Buddhist monastery, and its counterpart will most probably be met with in one of the Jatakas or Avadanas, of which so pany 
. hundreds are extant, and so few have as yet been examined. The second theory of the lady being a maiden, to which I am dis- 
posed to give greater credence, would obviate all difficulties. She is carried away by force, and is for a time in a desponding 
mood, and driven to seek solace in religion, notwithstanding various attempts to divert her, but ultimately she yields to ler 
ravisher and is united to him. Marriage, under such circumstances, is admitted to be right and proper: there is no 
immorality, at least in Indian estimation, in a marriage of this kind, and Buddhist monks may well represent it on the walls of 
a monastery without any compunctious visitings of conscience. Foran abducted maiden who marries and remains faithful to 
his abductor, the emblems of constancy would not be inappropriate. Further, we may well believe that the representation was 
caused to be made by the prince, who had the caves bored, and the monks came in without any thought as to the propriety or 
otherwise of the representation. Of course there is nothing against the presumption that it was intended to depict an historical fact, 
but what it was, it is impossible now to determine. A story is told of an abduction by Purushottama Deo of Orissa of a prihcess 
from Kalinga. He invaded Conjeveram and brought away Padniévatf{, the beauteous and accomplished daughter of the king of 
that place, and made her over, in fulfilment of a vow, to his chief minister, in order to wed her to a sweeper. ¢“ Both the 
minister, however, and gall the people of Puri, commiserated her misfortunes, and at the next Rath Jitra, when the Mahb4rd ja 


he OC 


¥ Mr. Fergusson has overlooked this eave-door and the rock-work over it. (Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd ed, p. 267.) + Ante I, p. 90. 
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began to Eo his office of Chandd! (sweeper) the individual entrnsted with the charge of the . lady, brought her forth 
and presented her to him, saying, ¢* You ordered me to give the Princess to a sweeper; you. ‘are’ the sweeper upon whom 
I bestow her.’ Moved by the intercession of his subjects, the Raj4 at last consented to marry Padmévatft, and carried her to - 
the palace at Cnttack. The end of this lady’s history is as romantic as the preeeding portion of it: She is said to have 
conceived aud. brought forth a son by Mahaédeo, and shortly after she disappeared. All the circumstances were explained to 
the husband in a dream, who acknowledged gratefully the honor conferred on him, and declared the child thus 
mysteriously born his successor in the RA4j.”* This is stated in thedemple records of Puri to have happened at about 
the close of tho 15th century, and, as the fact was written down at the time of the occurrencé, there is no. doubt as to the 
historical charaeter of the first part of the princess’s story ; and, knowing how readily the gods have in all ages and everywhere 
intervened a away, or cast a halo, over ‘awkward incidents of birth in high life, we easily overlook 
the second. 6 takes the story back to a much earlier period, but not sufficiently early to make it anterior to 
the era when the caves were excavated; and there are so many discrepancies between the story of the frieze and that 
of the temple records and of Orme, that it is impossible to accept them as the same. The only circumstance common 
to the three versions is the abduction .of a woman ; and this, in the annals of the human race, has been so common in all 
ages and in every clime, that it cannot be accepted as a reliable datum for any historical inference. The case is different 
as regards the hero of the H3éthi Gumph& inscription to be noticed further on. The cave shewn on the second tableau 
of the Queen!’ " frieze (Plate VII), is, as already stated, most probably a carved representation of the Hathi Gumph& 
cave; and if sd, it would follow that the hero delineated in the frieze should bé accepted as a plastic representafion of the 
person described in the inscription. Now a marriage of that person with the daughter of a conquered hill chief is mentioned 
in the monumekt, and he is repeatedly said to have caused various caves to be bored, and it would not be by any means 
unreasonable to suppose that he caused the story of his.romantic marriage to be sculptured in the frieze. Unfortunately the 
jnseription is go obliterated at the part where the marriage is mentioned, that it is impossible to gather any details of that 
“incident, and tho identification of the hero of the inscription with the abductor in the frieze must remain a mere conjecture, 
The only arguments that can be brought forward in favour of the last conjecture aré, the presence of the Svastika mark at the. 
beginning of the Elephant cave inscription, and also on the elephant cave delineated on the frieze, the prominent position which. 
the frieze occupies in the monastery, the labour and expense which have been incurred in carving it, and the association 
of the name of the place with a queen. But on the other hand, the Svastika mark occurs so frequently both in Buddhist 
end Hindu records that it cannot be accepted as & safe guide. Then & rick and elaborate frieze occupying a prominent 
position, as friezes usually do, does’ not necessarily imply that the history of the founder of the structure on which it 
occurs is given in it; and all friezes, designed as they are to serve as ornaments, must involve labour and expense, for we 
scarcely can separate the idea of ornament from labour and taste. There is, besides, literally not a tittle of evidence to show that 
the cave under notice was from the first called Ran{ Naur or Rén{ Gumpha, ‘the Queen’s Palacé,’ and the argument founded 
upon the name is, therefore, hardly a convincing one. Any hypothesis founded on it would be a conclusion drawn ` 
from an unknown premiss. Further, there are two Queens connected with the history of the cave, the wife of the hero of the in- 
scription and that of Lalatendrs Kes'arls The latter is said to have been the last occupant of the cave. This is based on the 
assertion of some }yrdgis or mendicants, whom Sterling questioned on the subject in the early part of this century, and its utter 
mendacity will be apparent when the fact is called to mind that Lalatendra Kesar! was a devout S'ivite, who completed 
the Great Temple of Bhuvanes'ara, and his wife was the least likely to seek the asylum of a Buddhist sanctuary. If, on the 
authority of the byragis, it be accepted that the queen had abjured Hinduism, and, becoming a Buddhist nun, had betaken to 
the monastery, the argument will not be advanced in the least. We must, on the same authority, believe the queen to have been 
“the last occupant,” and not the founder. The present name may have come from her, or more probably from the queen in the 
frieze interpreted by & modern observer ; but that does not suffice to associate the foundation of the cave with a queen. It is 
worthy of note also, that there are three friezes in the monastery, and only one of them gives the story of the 
abduction, and I can see nothing to justify the selection of the last for the histor} of the founder. Moreover, the cave 
above, which has an only frieze and that of the abduction, is named, not after the queen, but after Ganes’a, a Hindu 
god, who had i connexion with it as with the topes of Sénch{ or the Tower of Sérnééth. The name of a thing, it may be 


added, is not of itself sufficient to afford any clue to its origin; its authenticity and antiquity must be first proved before it 
i 


-. 


+ 
€ Sterling’s Orissa, Asiatic Researches, XV., p. 282. 
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can be used as evidence, and proof to that effect in the present instance is entirely wanting. Jt may be presumed 
that the queen of the inscription gave her name to the cave, but it cannot be accepted as a proved fact. 

To the west of the Queen’s Palace, at the head of the road proceeding northwards from the Grovernment bungalow and the 

ora Co byr4agi’s math, there is a flight of steps leading to the upper floor of a two-storeyed range of 
caves called Svargapuri, or “ the celestial regions.” (Plate L, C. and Plate XVII). It offers 
one of two instances in Udayagiri, in which caves of one storey have been cut right on the top of another, or, in other words, 
of a really two-storeyed structure,—such as houses. are,—and not merely apparently two-storeyed but really one-storeyed, 
the upper one resting on solid rock right above but behind the lower storey, as in the Queen’s Palace. The lower storey 
includes a suite of two rooms with a range of verandah divided into two by a partition wall, with a hall on the‘right hand 
side. The pillars of the verandah have fallen down, exposing the interior ; but the hall on the side remains intact. It has an 
only door-way, but of large size, framed with side pilasters and an arched ornamental band over the door-head. From 
the top of the pilasters, runs, laterally on each side, a line of Buddhist rails surmounted by an elephant in bas-relief, with 
a human figure and a tree behind it. The elephants are remarkably well carved, and in good preservation (Plate XVII.}, but. 
the human figures are very much defaced. The tympanum of the door had some carving on it, probably a female standing 
on a lotus bush, but it is so broken that nothing satisfactory can be made out of it. The upper floor includes, like the 
lower, two rooms, with a verandah in front. The front pillars are broken, but from the remnants of two on the partition 
wall they appear to have been of the Queen’s Palace type, square above and below, and octagonal in the middle of the, 
shaft. No carving or inscription of any kind occurs in this range. Passing from the verandah to the right-hand side on 
the top of the hall, the visitor comes to a small open terrace, having on one side 2 mound-like prominence with a cubical 
chamber on top, barely large enough to hold an emaciated man in a sitting posture. By the side of this prominence, & few 
rough steps lead to the top of the left wing of the Queen’s Palace. 

To the left of the last named group, there is a suite of two rooms with a corridor in front. (Plate I, D). 
This my guide designated Hafis'apur, but some of his companions called it Jayd-vijayd. The 
porch is 8 feet by 3 feet, and the corridor 13 by 6 feet. The inner edge of the latter has 2 
raised plinth on three sides, and behind it are the two rooms, ‘one 7’ 6” x 6’ 6”, and the other 6’ 6” x 6 feet. The dimensions are: 
average, as the rooms are not exact parallelograms. The doors (one to each room) are of the usual size and style, framed with 
side pilasters and arched bands, and having & frieze of the true Buddhist type. The last comprises three compartments with 
two intervening archways. ‘The archways are exact counterparts of similar structures in the Queen’s Palace and the Ganes'a 


a 


Jayd-vijayé Caves. 


caves, flanked with flat pilasters with lion capitals. The base of the frieze is formed of a line of Buddhist rails. The principal 
subject of the frieze occurs in its central compartment, a ¢‘ bo tree” surrounded by a fence, exactly like what may be 
seen in the bas-reliefs of S4énch{f and Amaravat{. {Plate XIX). On the two sides of the tree are two male figures, the 
one on the left standing with folded hands in deep devotion,—the other on the right holding, with one hand, a bit of cloth 
tied to the tree, and a sprig of the tree in the other. Besides the men, are two elderly ladies bringing trays of offerings. 
‘The scroll-work on the semicircular bands over the doorways are, as elsewhere, dissimilar, and beyond them, on the outer 
piers, are two burly figures in turbans, advancing with trays of offerings exactly like those noticed in the Queen’s Palace 
and the Ganes’a friezes. Flanking the facade are two alto-rilievo figures, 2 man and a woman, each six feet high, wearing & 
conical cap, and a heavy chignon. The man is dressed in dhuti and chadar, and the woman stands in a modest graceful 
attitude in her sért. 

To the left of this cave, on a higher level, looking very like an appurtenance to the main structure, there is a 
small chamber called Dvérkdpura. (Plate I, D). It bears no architectural ornament of any kind, and, but for the separate 
name, would have claimed no notice. 

A few feet below and to the north-west of the last, there are two unpretending little groups of caves, (Plate I. E and F), 

which bear the modern names of Gopélapura, and Munchapura. The larger of 

Gopélpure, and Munchapure. fH A Ao 

ethe two, sometimes called Martyaloka, “the region of mortals,’ and also Mdnikas 
pura, or the ‘jewel cave,” comprises a hall 33-4 by 6 by 7, two side-rooms, and a verandah 25 feet 4 inches long. 
The hall was originally divided into two rooms by a partition wall which has, however, long since been knocked down. 
The side rooms are accessible by the verandah. On the piers of the hall there are two inscriptions in the Lat character, but 

both worn out and indistinct, and altogether the’ group is of little interest as a relic of the past. 

Farther north-west, a little above the level of the surrounding country, we come to a two-storeyed range designed some- 

Vaiknutha, Pitélapura and Joma. What in the style of the Queen’s Palace, but on a smaller scale. (Plate I, G). The storeys 
oe Caves: are so arranged, ‘as not to rest directly one above the other, but the upper recedes 80 as to 
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eave the top of the lower one open to form a terrace. The upper storey is called Vauikunthtpura, and the lower, Pétélapura, 


he lower storey comprises a suite of three rooms, two on a line facing the west, and one on the south, projecting 
onsiderably beyond the line of the former, the whole protected by a verandah in front. The eastern rooms are of a 
‘apezoid shape, the extreme length before and behind differing by about 1 foot, the breadth being 7 feet. Each room 
has two doors opening into the verandah. The southern room is also a trapezium 10 feet in length on the western side, and 
11’ 6” on the southern, the breadth being, as before, 7 feet. It opens into the verandah by a single door. The door-ways 
re framed with side pilasters and semicircular arched bands on the top as in tlie Queen’s Palace, but without any 
intervening frieze. The two ends of the verandah project forward to.the extent of about 5 feet. Its pillars are now very much 
ecayed, and mis-shapen, but originally they were of the Queen’s Palace type, square above and below, and octagonal in the 
ntre. The architrave once had a deep frieze formed of basso-rilievo figures of men and animals, but they have been long 
nce so destroyed, defaced and weather-worn that nothing but faint traces of the figures are now visible. Above this frieze, 
ver a slightly projecting cornice, there is a Buddhist four-barred rail along the whole length, forming a protecting fence 
r the verandah above; but it has been very much defaced by the ravages of time. 

A little beyond the northern projection of the verandah, there is a narrow flight of steps reaching to the upper storey; 
vhich is an exact counterpart of the lower floor except that on the east side, there is only one room running along the whole 
ength of the verandah, and having three doors, and the side room has, in the middle of the western wall, a window of & 
uch larger size than any that I have seen on this hill. The dimensions of the eastern room are 22’ x 6‘ 6”, that of the southern 
room 9’ x 6”, both average, and that of the verandah 24’ x 3 feet. The doors measure 3§ feet by 2, and have the usual 
side pilasters aud semicircular arched bands, but no frieze. The verandah had a range of four detached and two attached 
pillars, of which the last only are now visible. On the architrave on the top of the verandah, there was & frieze of angols, 
lephants, devotees, the bo tree, the wheel of law, &c., but they are hardly distinguishable now. 

To the west of the southern room and forming the right wing of the PaAtalapura ceves there is a small room 
nning east and west, with two doors and a verandeh divided into two intercolumniations by a heavy pillar in the middle. 
t the corner where the verandah starts from the PAatalapura range there is an glto-rilievo figure against the side pier, 
n imitation of the sentinel before the right wing of the Quéen’s Palace. The cave is in a very ruinous condition now, 
nd bears the appropriate name of Jamapura or ¢“ Hades.” The “ Exterior View of a Vihara on the Udayagiri Hill” in 
r. Fergusson’s Itlusirations of the Rock-cut Temples of India represents the three caves of Vaikuntha Pétalapura and 
Jamapura. 

On the right hand pier of the centre door, of the Vaikuntha range, there is a Pali inscription in the Lat character, which 
is very carefully and deeply cut, but it is in several places doubtful, and its meaning cannot therefore be precisely made out. 
The text, as far as it can be made out, runs as follows :— 


Jn Pali) HisL-AL ASL LOO) LLL (® FAO ERs 


(2) WdbdbLAGLLIODLT- eld 
(3) HOUL-CK FP | 
(1) we aaa afr——nt NA—ar——frhe—(2) Yoere vauv—rta—aea (3) anate fransr— 


Transcript én Roman character.—Arahanta pasédanam Kalinga ...... Ya ces nanam lonakadatam réjinolasa,. ..-.-- 
Hethi sahasam panotasaye ...... Kalinga-velase....... 
Agamehi pité—kada....... 


Translation—* Excavation of the réjas of Kalinga, enjoying the favour of the Arhantas, Buddhist saints, (the rest too 
fragmentary to be rendered with any degree of certainty.).” Prinsep. | 

The most important word in this; end indeed in most of the Udayagiri récords, is lonam. Adverting to it, James 
sep says: “In my search for some of the catch-words which have proveq of such avail in explaining the purport of 
he inscriptions of Bhilsé and Sainhddri, I could neither meet with the dénam of the former, nor the deya dhamma of the 
atter,—but in their stead I remarked a very common, if not constant, termination in a word of two syllables J 1° lLonam, 
lor 4], 1° lunam preceded in most instances by the genitival affix /) s4 ; and in the only case as of exception, by an equally regu- 
lar genitive A IE sirino from the noun siré, (Sanskrit root wx gen. wfrz:) a worshipper of the sun. It was not 
until after many futile attempts with the pandit to find a better, that we were led to the supposition that the wotd lonam or 


* 


dunam, must be the Pali equivalent for the Sanskrit participial noun ¥ Jitnam, ‘ cut’ or ‘excavated ;’ in this the vowel is changed 
from u to o, and then from the dental to the Prakrit cerebral :—but in sound, it must be confessed that there is little difference ;, 
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whilo in sense, the term satisfies precisely the circumstances of the Udayagiri caves, which are generally sraall holes cut with thc 


chisel from the solid rock,—a stone of loose consistency easily worked with the rudest tools.”’* The only meaning attached tc 
Jonam in Childer’s Pali Dictionary is salt, a corruption of the Sanskrit Javana, the v of Pali and Prékrit changing along with it 
preceding and following short vowels into 0. That meaning cannot, however, be accepted here, and Prinsep is perfect! 
right, therefore, to look to the Sanskrit Jina, a cut, derived from the root /, to cut, as the original of the lorem. To Sanskri 
we have Jina and Javana for a wound, or that which is cut off or broken, and Zina for cutting, and the chunge of #4 into o {1 
Pali is quite common, ¢. g., sokara for sukara, a hog. The root /#, to cut or reap, is in use in modern Pali. And the name 
of one of the Ellora caves, Dumdr Leina ¢ the cave,’ = Leina or Jona, ¢ of virtue? = Duma, Dharma, affords an instance of the 
use of the term to indicate a cave: I am not satisfied, however, with the derivation assigned to the word sirino. Doubtless, th 
root of sira, also written s’ira with the cerebral sibilant, is sar ; but the epithet would be by no means.becoming & Buddhi: 
monk, such ss the party indicated in the inscription unquestionably was ; I am disposed, therefore, to take it as a derivative 
#ri, ‘to honor or ¢ to be honored,’ whence the Sanskrit s’sras which in Pali would be stra, and applying after it the affix in tl 
word would mean ‘¢ the venerable,” which would be a very appropriate title for a holy man, Buddhist or otherwise. 

In the verandah of the lower storey, there are two short inscriptions in the same character. Prinsep has given them i 
his paper, but owing to some mistake on the part of his informant, they are described as belonging to the Ménikpura Cav 
They run thus :— 

No. 1L—Jn Pak. Bld YGrEd +400 DAES eight letters lost, then + Lubl-E J 


Jn Roman character.—Virasa maharajasa kelingadhipa ...... kadepa sirino lonam. 
Translation.—The cave of the Maharéj& Vira, (mighty me the lord of Kalinga ...... the cave of the venerabl 
Kadepa. 


No. 2.—In Pdi. +8-1d2 Id Jl. 
Jn Roman character.—Kumara vidukhasa lonam. 
Translation.—The cave of Prince Vidukha, (the misfortuneless). 
The use of the causal verb détam shows clearly that a R4j& of Kalinga contributed the expenses of excavating the caves 
But for whom were they cut? The possessives followed by the noun Zonam, ‘cave,’ im the singular in the lower store 
records would suggest that Kadepa, the holy man or priest named, was the person for whem they were intended. But th 
occurrence of the prince Vidhukha’s record in the 2nd lower storey inscription raises & doubt on the subject, unless we believ: 
one of the rooms to have been made by the prince and the others by the saint. Any how the name of the group of caves 
according to the inscriptions, should be either Kalingar4éja Gumph4, ¢ Caves of the king of Kalinga,’ or. Vidukha Gumph# 
‘Prince Vidukha’s cave,’ or Kadepa Gumpha, ‘Kadepa’s cave,’ and not Vaikunthapura, ‘the abode of Vishnu,’ no: 
Pdtdlapura ‘nether region cave,’ as they are now severally called. 
To the north-west, and a few feet above the level of the top of the Vaikunthapura Gumph4, there is a larg 
aise cave of irregular shape, which bears the name of Héitht Gumphd or ¢‘ Elephant cave. 
It appears like a natural cavern extended by art, but without any order or plan. Th: 
forms of the plinths, seats and pillars, as also the chisel-marks on the sides, walls and roof, leave no doubt as to the extension 
being due to art, but the entrance is so irregular, that it may ‘well pass for a natural cave.t Two rough-hewn block: 
along the middle divide the area of the cave longitudinally into two ranges, and three compartments behind, the fron: 
being left to form a verandah of oné opening with a very irregular outline. There is no demarcation between th 
side walls, and the roof, and the appearance everywhere is that of a natural cave. A portion of the northern end has the 
floor raised about two feet from the level of the rest of the ground. On the two sides of the entrance which faces the south 
west, there are two small caves carefully cut in the shape of cubes of 4 feet a side, with a doorway scarcely. large enough tt 
admit & small sized man crawling in. Jn no part of the large cave is there anything like architectural ornament, or artistic finish 
and the cave would have deserved no notice, but for a magnificent inscription in the most ancient Lt character, incised on th 
scarped rock over its entrance. The inscription is fourteen feet long and six feet broad, and comprises seventeen lines, each lettaq 
` being about two inches in length. Owing to its exposed position facing the south-west, and the fragile character of the stone } 
which it is cut, the record has suffered serious injury in several places ; but enough still remains to show that it is perhaps th: | 


# Journal, As, Soc., Beng., VL, p. 1073. † Mr. Fergusson says, “ Tt is an extensive natural cave, unimproved Dy art.” 
i Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd Ed. p. 267, 
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dest Indian engraved document that lias come down tous. Mr. Sterling first drew the attention of Anglo-Oriental anticqquarians 
o it in his elaborate and interesting essay on Orissa, and pointed out the relation it bore to the character of the Firidz 
md other LA4ts of Northern India. But the facsimile he published was so very defective that nothing could be 
made of it. In 1837, Lieutenant M. Kittoe visited the place on three several occasions, and prepared a facsimile, of which 
Cg copy, with transcript and a translation, was published by James Prinsep in the sixth volume of his Journal. (Plate 
VIII.) According to Prinsep, ¢“ Nothing short of an impression, (and from the nature of the rock, an impression was 


‘mpossible,) could surpass in fidelity Mr. Kittoe’s twice-compared facsimile,” 


and on the whole the praise was well-deserved. 
But bearing in mind that the record covers an area of about eighty-four square feet, it is not to be wondered at, should the 
ading now offered to the public, “which has been made out from a plaster cast prepared under the superintendence of Mr. H. 
. Locke of the Government School of Art, prove to be in some respects different. The record has since Lieutenant Kittoe’s 
ne suffered extensive injury, and many letters, at times eight or ten jn one place, which, judging from his facsimile, were 
hen perfectly clear, are now no longer legible. These in the subjoined reading I have copied from the old facsimile. 
Mr. Prinsep’s translation was prepared under many disadvantages, and in concluding what he called his “‘ hurried and imper- 
fect notice,” Prinsep deemed it necessary to apologise for “‘ offering it to the Society in so immature a shape.”* 1 have, there- 
ore, analysed below the first six lines of the text word by word, and ventured in my translation to make several changes and 


mendations which have materially altered the sense, and given quite a different turn to several salient points of the record. 
he last eleven lines are so sadly injured and so full of breaks that in none can an entire sentence be made out; I have not 
een able, therefore, to subject them to the same process of analysis, but have been obliged to content myself with copying 
Prinsep’s version with only occasional obvious corrections. 
The whole of the first line was perfect in Prinsep’s time, but in my cast about twenty letters at the end have become very 
aint and in some places quite illegible; supplying these doubtful and illegible letters from Prinsep’s facsimile, I read it 
hus :— 
Line 1. L-8- HT WAL L-8- ASA L DIL BG TEL BF BWELLL JAFEAMOGLL LbOA+INLL dA‘ AJOL IAL +J n- 
LAL AN roaL: 

Transcript in Nagari. qa fret TF fu) Ra ପରମ ମ୪RTITAA BAFTTITTHAT CAAT TG 
ଧ୍ଡଷଓମ୍ମ କଞ୍ଞକ୍ୀାପ୍ପଷସୀ (ଷ୍କ । ° 

This line comprises two sentences : the first, a salutation, and the next, the main object of the record. The former comprises 
ur words, all in excellent preservation and of unmistakable import: the words are: namo arihanténam namo sava sidhénam. 
’he only doubtful letter is the rz of the second word. In Prinsep’s facsimile it appears like rd, but he takes it in his transcript 
be ra with a short vowel, but in the plaster cast the mark on the top of ther, though very faint, is like an ¢. In the former 
ase, the word should be accepted as the dative plural, which in Pal{ is the same as the genitive plural, of the Sanskrit Arhat. 
he meaning of the first two words would be ¢ salutation’ (namo) “to the Arhats,” or sages who have attained the rank of Arhats ; 
r, taking the plural to be simply honorific, ““ salutation to the Arhat,” or Buddha. If we accept the vowel-mark to be an ¢, the 
alutation may be directed to those who have destroyed or overcome (hanti their enemies or carnal passions, (ari) or the enemy of 
rankind, which is typified by Mara or lust. Thelast reading corresponds with the opening words of the Jain Gayatri or mystical 
antra, which runs thus : Namo arihanténam, namo siddhénam, namo dyariyéanam, namo uvahydnam, namo loé savva séahunam. This 
eading occurs in most of the A’gamas of the Jains, as also at the beginning of the Kalpa Stra, where Stevenson renders the 
rord in question by the phrase “to the sages who have risen to be worthy of divine honours,” meaning the Arhats, and 
 rinsep accepts the same meaning. In Prakrit the verb arka, * to be worthy,’ becomes ariha (arihadi, &c., being frequently met 
with in the Sanskrit-Prakrit dramas), and by analogy the noun arhkat may also become arihg, and commentators on the Jain- 
Iagadhi works always interpret it in that sense. But in Childers Pal{ Dictionary the Sanskrit arkat, both by itself and in 
ombination, invariably becomes araha, changing in the different cases to arahd, araham, arahantam, arahata, &c. in all which 
16 compound consonant 7r/ is disintegrated by the insertion of a short « between itsgwo phonetic elements. Jn the case of 
1e Sanskrit érya« ‘honourable,’ the compound ry is, however, disintegrated by the insertion of a short z between its two _ 
omponents, and the question therefore arises whether we should accept the word to bs an irregular form of the Palf formed 
n the model of the Prakrit, or a distinct word formed of ari enemy and hantr: destroyer ? The Palf being anterior to the 
rakrit, we cannot accept the first branch of the alternative, except on the supposition that arik4 is an irregular archaic form 


¥* Journal As. Soc., ¥}., p. 1090. 
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which ‘nas survived in the Indian Praokrits, though replaced by & regular derivative in Cingalese Pall. The secon 


many be gbjected to on the ground of its not being 2 received interpretation, and opposed to the opinion of the commontator: 
on the «fain Géayatrf, which evidently is an elaboration of the salutation under notice. In Buddhist works, the carna. 
passions typified by Mara are the great enemies of mankind ; they are evcr in the way to salvation, and frequently denounce 
ngs “the enemy,” f/uri,) and those who have by the practice of sclf-controul, penance, and devotion, overcome f(Aantd) thom ar 
the noblest ‘among men, and salutation to them, along with “‘ spiritual instructors,” uvuhydnam, Sanskrit upédhydayebhyah, “thos 
who regulate our religious services,” dyariyénam, Sanskrit échéryeb/ayah, and ‘those who have become perfect,” sidhénamj 
Sanskrit sidi//ebhy/«h, would by no means be= inappropriate. The greatest feat achieved by S'akya was his success over th 
allurements of Mara, whence his name MAarajit, and none can be an Arhat who has not completely overcome his passions, ar, 
the epithet, whether derived from arAa, to be worthy, or ari/iw, the destroyer of the enemy, would imply the arhats, and the resu 
therefore, in either case would be tlie same. The sense of the second clause is obvious enough. The words are namo, * salut 
tion,’ ¢ to all,’ sava, Sanskrit sarva, sidhdnam, Sanskrit siddhebhywh, ‘perfected beings. The whole sentence may accord” 
ingly be rendered thus : “ salutation to those who have overcome all human passions, ¢. e., Arhats; salutation to all who hav: 
attained perfection.” 

The second sentence opens with a series of seven words in the instrumental case, or nominative in the causal form. The 
first of these Atrena is probably a proper name, Aira derived from tra or #4. He was ‘a great king,’ mahérdja ; who hac 
‘a noble elephant,’ mahkémegha, or ‘a great cloud,’ for his * carrier,’ véhana; who had ‘lavished his wealth in erecting 
chaityas ;? the epithet being a compound of cheta for chaitya, kdja *work,’ tatchha, for Sanskrit tatstha, ‘devoted to,’ thence 
¢ exhausted,’ ‘ weakened,’ ¢ spent,’ and dhana * wealth ;’ who * is distinguished,’ pasatha, Sanskrit prasastz, by the ‘attributes 
lakshana ‘ of saka,’ or Sakya ; who was ¢ renowned,’ khatena from the Sanskrit khydta, for ‘ despoiling’ {uthana, * to commit loot, 
all over the earth ¢ to its extreme four abutments’ chaturéntaz ;* and who * was the sovereign’ adhipati‘ of Kalinga.’ As to wh: 
Aria was, I shall notice further on. The second epithet calls for no remark. The third, if taken in the sense of a cloud 
would apply to Indra, but seeing that the personage named was a sovereign of Kalinga, and the kings of Kalinga and Orisst 
have always borne the title of gqjapati, or ‘lord of elephants,’ I prefer to take it in that sense. It may be the proper persona 
name, with aira for the race name, but I can say nothing in support of this idea. The fourth has been rendered by ¢ rich in th: 
possession of the purest wealth of heart and desire,” in Prinsep’s version, but how this meaning was got at, Prinsep does no 
explain, and I cannot make out. The words Theta and kdja, coming together, suggest the idea of building chaityas ; and I think 
much more appropriate than Prinsep’s rendering. The fifth in Prinsep’s version is “ of exceeding personal beauty.” This ର 
ing has been arrived at by taking the word suka to be equal to sukra or sémen-virile, and that standing for the body ; but I havi 
never seen the word sua used in the sense of the body ; the vowel-mark v is illegible in my cast ; Prinsep has doubtfully indicate: 
it by a dotted line; I prefer to take suka for S'ékya, and believe the author meant to say that the prince bore the noble character 
istics of S'&kya, the founder of the Buddhist religion, and did not wish to praise his personal appearance. The word Saka may o 
course mean Scythian, but & Buddhist prince would scarcely feel proud of bearing thecharacteristic marks of a nameless foreigner 
If we prefer the reading suka to ska, the word would mean S'ukrach4rya, the preceptor of the Asuras, who was renowned for hi 
wisdom, and, as the Buddhist did not repudiate the celestial host of the Hindus, the epithet would imply that the prince had tht 
characteristic wisdom of the divine sage S'\ukra. The sixth, id’ Prinsep’s version, is “having an army of undaunted courage,’ 
but his reading is not correct, and his translation is necessarily wrong. To Europeans raids and looting cannot but conve} 
an offensive idea, but Indian writers invariably associate the idea of greatness with extensive conquest (digvijaya) and alway: 
assign it to their great kings as a mark of praise. The meaning of the seventh is clear enough, but Prinsep has transferrec 
the case-mark to thé next word, and thereby made the epithet kalingddhipa stand by itself, unconnected grammatically with th: 
word it qualifies. The two letters which form the mark are indistinct; in my cast they may be read tina or tera; I tak: 
them for the former for the sake of grammatical construction. Prinsep, reading them with the following letter, mad: 
out the word &rdsi, eighty-three. The letter s¢ is clear enough, but it is not repeated to support Prinsep’s readin; 
of the subsequent word sikhara, of which the Za and ra are barely legible. I propose, therefore, to read the last two word. 
sikhara, * hill)? in the object case, and the participle avalonam, * excavated,’ from the Sanskrit avaluna, combined by synizesis intt 
sikhardvalonam, meaning the hill was excavated by him, leaving the number of caves undefined. Prinsep’s reading of tirés 
sikhardvalonam cannot mean eighty-three caves, but eighty-three hills, which would be inconsistent, as there are nothing nea: 
eighty-three hillocks’ in the neighbourhood. It is not to be supposed that the inscription refers to distant hills, even if we 


pO 


#* Thus in the Raghuvahsa : SYCIMHTIGTE MHF CIE FT 
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id set aside the grammatical objection by assuming that the writer was not particular in that respect. The meaning of 


sentence, according to my interpretation, will be: “ By Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elephant for his vehicle, 
hos lavished his wealth in erecting Chaityas, who is distinguished by the attributes of S'ékya, who is renowned 
having looted the earth to its outermost limits, who is the sovereign of Kalinga, bas this hill been excavated.” 


Line 2. {fj eldSiL £AiF71 dMoX Fak +81FAF AX IN FL OLF 2801 208519L ASSESiAL Losi Tere 


£8 d yl dMédASL FLSOBLLAIDIASER AD 

wetuals fafnscattraat fsa gars] aa GG-CT-Na-TTNTe-fafu-faumaea UIT MITA rar 
ଶସ ଷ ୪୪ ସ୍ୟ UNC E nals afc 

Having in the first line announced the main object of the inscription, namely, to record the fact of the hill having been 
bavated by Aira, the writer next proceeds to give a history of that person. This he commences in the second line. The 
tters in the line are, on the whole, well preserved, but the words they form appear disjointed, owing to the omission of case- 
arks and prepositions, and the construction is throughout involved. The sentence does not terminate until about the mid- 
le of the third line. ‘The first word of the sentence is pandarasa-vasdni, * fifteen years.’ In the objective case, it will mean 
for fifteen years,’ or ¢ all through fifteen years,’ for a rule in Sanskrit says that words implying time, place, or road in the ob- 
ective may imply pervasion (vy4pti). The second word is siri-kadéra-sariravatd, formed of stiri for sri, ‘handsome,’ kaddra, 
tawny,’ or ‘red,’ ¢. e, beauteous, sarira, * body,’ and vaté from vat, “ to possess,’ with the mark of the singular instrumental case 
“ the meaning of the whole being “ by him who possessed a handsome tawny body.” The epithet £adéra, tawny, or red, may 
ar to Europeans as awkward, but seeing that in the modern Indo-Aryan verpaculars, boys are generally described as “* red” 
y of praise, and the word Zd/a, “ red,” is a common term of endearment, forming the component of a whole host of proper 
s, and Bengali women invariably use the word réngd, ““ red,” when praising a child, I do not think I have failed to take it 
sense in which the composer of the record has employed it. If I could accept it to be a corruption of kandara, ¢ a cave,’ I 
d render the phrase ¢ asylum of beauty ;’ but according to Mr. Childer’s P&lf Dictionary, the Sanskrit kandara becomes in Palf 
tandaro and not Aadaro, and so it cannot be adopted. The next words are Xid¢té, ‘having played,’ Sanskrit kridita ; kumdéra 
idiké, ‘juvenile games,’ and these bring the first clause of the sentence to a close. The meaning of the clause will be “ for 
ifteen years all juvenile games having boen played by him, who had a handsome red body.” 

The second clause is intended to terminate, like the first with a participle, but it is not given. Its first word is fato, ¢ afterward.’ 
he next is, lekha-rupa-ganand-vavapara-vidhti-viséradena, * by him who is experienced,’ (visdrada) * in writing’ (7ekhé/, ° painting? 

rupa), ‘arithmetic’ (ganandé), * civil polity’ (vavapdra), and ‘law’ (vidhiJ. Prinsep renders the word rupa into “ reading,” but I 
see no reason to adopt it, as it cannot be supported by any law of Sanskrit or Palf construction. It being very doubtful whether two 
ind twenty centuries ago painting would form a part of ordinary education, it would perhaps be well to accept rupa to be a qualify- 
mg term for lekha the two together meaning ¢ forms of writing.’ Prinsep takes gana to be equivalent to ‘ arithmetic,’ but gana is to 
’ount, and to make a noun of it an affix of some kind is wanted, and I effect this by joining the initial of the next word and reading 
he whole ganané, The n4 being thus removed we have vavapdra left, instead of néva and vapdra as in Prinsep’s reading. The word 
idva, ¢ boat’ can scarcely be used by itself to indicate navigation, but coupled with the next word vapdra for Sanskrit vyépdra, 
affairs relating to,’ it would make an appropriate term. Navigation, however, as a subject of juvenile study was probably never 
referred to civil polity, and I have therefore preferred the latter meaning. Prinsep renders vapdéra into ‘ commerce.’ The 
word vidkt as it stands may mean law in general, or especially the laws relating to the subjects named. 1 follow Prinsep in 
aking the word in a general sense. The third epithet is savavij4vadétena, * by hm who is proficient in all knowledge.’ The 
jetters are all clear, and the radicals do not suggest any alternative meaning. This is followed by the word navavasédni, 
' nine years, which represent the period devoted to the acquirement of the different accomplishments mentioned, and to 
Lomplete the sense a word is required here, which I believe was ativéhitént, * were passed.’ 

Prinsep reads the next clause hovardja-panasivasa, and paraphrases it into “the former Raj4 being then in his eighty-fifth 
ar.” The reading is dependant on two doubtful letters, whether the first two letters are Aova or hota, and whether panast is a 
rruption of the Sanskrit panchésiti, eighty-five ? As regards the former, Prinsep, in the first part of his article,* writes hota, 

ing bhuta for its Sanskrit equivalent, but in the transcript given on page 1090, he has Aova. In his facsimile the lower part of 
© (v) is angular, looking very like a defective A (¢). In my cast the lower part of the & (7) is rounded, and I am forced, there- 
’e, to accept the word to be Aova. Now for its meaning. It is well known that the root &/w becomes ho in Prakrit, and I have 
quently met with it in the Gaéth& dialect which was current long before the Prakrit was formed.t According to the 


$ 
* Journal, As. Soc. VI, p. 1081. + My paper on the Gath& Dialeet. Journal, As. Soc., XXIIL, p. 610. 
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quotations given in Mr. Childer’'s Palf Dictionary and D’Alwis’ Palf Grammar, it would seem that both 4/u and Ao were 1 


in P4éli; sometimes the one and sometimes the other. Again, long before the Sanskrit é/Aw changed into Ao in India, it 
undergone a similar change in European languages ; we accordingly have the Latin Aabere, the German haben, the An 
Saxon Awbban, the Gothic Auban, the Dutch hebben, the Sweedish Aafva, the Danish Aare, and the Spanish haber. I have no hesitat 
therefore, in accepting the first part of the word to be the radical é/w. Now with the affix Ata it becomes Bbhuta, ‘that wh 
was,’ or, as rendered by Prinsep, “former ;” but in this past sense the former king should cease to be, and not be livin 
his eighty-fifth year. I prefer, therefore, to derive the word with the affix ¢ /b/h4vi) in a future sense, ‘that which is to 

BAdvi should in P3li be hod? ; in Bengali it is Anbu, and in Uriy4 hoba, and I am disposed to infer, therefore, that in the inscrip 
the final ¢ has been omitted as is too frequently the case in such records, or become illegible from age, or the proper forn 
the time was Aova. In any case a futurity is implied, and taking, as I do, the panasivasa of Prinsep to be pasasil. 
corruption of the Sanskrit pratydsite, * desiring,’ and sa ‘he,’ the phrase would mean ¢ he desiring to become a king.’ 1 
word puna, ‘thereupon,’ or ‘next,’ which follows is in perfect keeping with this. The next word chatavisativase mi 
be read chatuvisativese. In either case it means ‘in the twenty-fourth year,’ 1. e., after fifteen years of play and ni 
of education, the person, on the twenty-fourth year of his age, wishing to become & king, did what is next described. T 
gratify the desire for royalty, heroism is the first requirement, and this is indicated by the word ddnava-dhamen * with th: 
characteristics’ (dharma) ‘ of a giant,” (ddnavaJ. Prinsep renders the phrase into “* full of wisdom and uprightness,” but this 
interpretation cannot be given to it without an amount of torturing which is quite inadmissible. The next requirement is ai 
army, and this is described by the epithet asesa-yodhena, ¢ with a numerous army,’—asesa, ¢ endless,’ and yodhd, * warrior.’ 
line here terminates with two words, of which the first is an adjective, adhivijaya, ‘victorious,’ qualifying the pro 
sa * he,’ and the second ditiye, ¢ third,’ referring to the word sanywuge in the third line. 

Line 8. +JOr E64 PAO BrEdadL CLI Ha LABK JLd8 odsAdLA OuiGFlIzdL LALLA +JOL0 
Ad ArO Cid d dk bLL da LLbX 4OLdAd 

ain taqaqfuat august arrarfa | ahaa uzun uTrefega NTT UT faaads ofa agra | nina 
fuflte aw TIN Tika ¥ sq ua arava uurvafa wi 

‘Tho third line opens with a long compound term of which the elements are—kalinga, ¢ the country so-called,’ rdjavafisa 
‘royal dynasty,’ puri, ¢ city,” and sanyuge, ‘in the battle.’ Qualified by the last word of the second line which is in tl 
same case with it the term would mean, ¢ in the third battle in the capital of the Kalinga royal dynasty.’ This compounc 
term is followed by anothor nearly as long, but of unmistakable import,—mahérd;dabhisechanam, *royal anointment, mahérdja 
‘royal,’ and abhisechanam, ¢ anointment’ or ¢ sanctification with holy water.’ The term is in the objective case, and i 
followed by the active verb pdpundti, Sanskrit prdpnoti, * he obtains,” which governs it. The pronoun sa is the nominative 
and it can have only Aira of the first line for its antecedent. The meaning of the whole sentence according to this interpreta: 
tion will stand thus: “ Having devoted fifteen years to juvenile pastimes, and nine years to the acquisition of writing, paint: 
ing, arithmetic, civil polity, and laws, he (Aira) wishing to be a king, with & giant’s vigour and an endless army, becoming 
victorious in the third battle in the capital of the royal dynasty of Kalinga, receives royal unction.” 

Having thus been installed a king, what his first acts were are described in the next sentence. The words of tlhe sentence are 
as follow : 1st, Abhisita-mato, * he whose mind was devoted to or immersed in ;’ Prinsep takes the word to mean, ‘the anointed,’ 
or the person who got the royal unction. Following immediately after abhisechana of the preceding sentence, the word naturally 
suggests this inference; but in Sanskrit abhisikta takes the affix vat? and not mat, and in the singular nominative, the word 
would be abhistktavén, in Palf abhisitavin. Iam therefore disposed to take it as a compound of abhisikta and matt, ‘ mind.’ 2nd 
Chépadhame, ‘ in the religion of the bow,’ z. 2., in accordance with the duty imposed on kings or Kshatrfyas. Prinsep reuds the worc 
vapadhamma, end accordingly, taking vapa for vipra, ¢ a Brahman,’ infers that it has reference to the Brahmanical religion of the 
prince. The first letter, however, is clearly d /¢// in his facsimile and also in my cast, and I prefer my reading boj 
because it is in consonance with the text,, and also with the sequel. 3rd, Vasavdtavihata, ¢ destroyed by rain and win: 
Prinsep joins vasa with its preceding word, and takes it to mean “¢ subject to,” but the mata of the first word having alreay 
supplied that sense, it would be tautological to repeat it. 4th, Gopura-pakara-nivesana, ¢ Gates, enclosing wall or fortificatio 
and houses.’ Prinsep reads the first letter Z and joins it with the preceding word, but the compound so produced becom 
unmeaning, and the letter, both in his facsimile and in my cast, is unmistakably go. 5th, Patisankhérayati, “causes to | 
repaired.” The several words put together produce this sentence: “‘ Devoted to the duty of kings, he causes the gates, wall 
and houses (of the city ? or the palace ?) which had been destroyed by rain and wind to be repaired.” { 
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If The next sentence continues the enumeration of the good deeds of the king. Its words are: 1st, Kalinga-nagari, ‘in the 
of Kalinga.’ There is no case-mark to this compound, but Prinscp very reasonably assumes that it is in the dative case. 


| Khidiro-sitala-tadéga,—khidira, ¢ the moon, sitala, * cool’ tauddéga, ¢ jheel’ or ‘long artificial lake.’ 3rd, Padiya cha, ¢ and 
hts of steps,’ from the Sanskrit pddiya. Prinsep reads kAidira, ¢ poor ; but the epithet poor applied to a tank appears to me to 
rhetorically offensive, and I have therefore preferred a different and more consistent version. If I could accept kkidi to 
the Prékrit form of the Sanskrit khiti, ¢ earth’ and rasatala to be the rasétala * bottom of the earth’ of the Hindu cosmogonists, 
I two words together would make a very appropriate epithet for tadéga,—a very deep jheel, or one whose bottom reached the 
her regions, but the reading sizala is against it. The conjunctive cha, which follows, couples the jheel with the flight of 
ps. 8th, Vathupayani, ¢ every necessary,’ or vahupayani, ‘many roads.’ Prinsep prefers the former, but the second letter 
IK very much worn out, and seems to me to be more like a Aw than tka, and the meaning with the former letter is more in 
ping with the context. 5h, Savaydna, ¢ all kinds of equipages.’ 6th, Pafgisanthkdpana, ¢ consecration. The last word of 
line is cha, ¢ and ;’ it joins the roads with the tank mentioned before. The verb of the sentence occurs in the next line. 


Line 4 FILA LIAL Aiba LHL ELA Bib d 6a HALA ZAFLWdBPd GA OF LID dled f+ LOLA +48 
KL PdLL 8 KLE+ LOIS WLS 


wtf qafafarfa aamreaty omfav tute “faa waa ufaafuat Ranta ofan TI TH Ax ty EWEE Tatrafe 
ସଂସଷଶୀଫ ବଷ ସୀ ଖଲ ଖୀ ଅଖ 


The first word of this line is kérayati ¢ causes to be made,’ being the verb referred to in the last preceding paragraph. 
long with it the sentence would stand thus: “In the city of Kalinga he causes to be consecrated a lake with water 
freshing as the moon (or a very deep jheel) and a ghat, and many roads for all kinds of equipages.” 

Continuing the enumeration of the prince’s acts, the record next states that he, the prince, * causes the gratification,’ ranjayati, 
of a hundred thousand,’ satasahasehi, ¢ of the people,’ pakati Sanskrit prakriti, ‘having their heads bowed down in salutation,’ 
enati sirasi. Prinsep reads the word penatisirast as panatisirdsikt and renders it into “with panas eighty-three,” 2 
ompound which would correspond neither with the laws of Sanskrit grammar nor with those of the Prakrit ; the word is 
fnmistakably an adjective qualifying satasahasehs. | 
¦ The next sentence begins with the word ditiye, “in the second ;? then follow cha, ‘and,’ and vase, ‘in the year,’ 2. 6., in 
6 second year of the prince’s reign. Prinsep reads the last word v4se, “in the house.” The difference arises from the fact 
{pf the word vasa being susceptible of very different interpretation, according as we take it for the Sanskrit vés«, ‘a dwelling,’ 
br vasa, ‘led on by,’ ¢ enthralled,’ or varsha, ‘a year.’ Prinsep says, “1 have interpreted it in the latter sense wherever I 
‘ound a numerical accompaniment.” This doubtless is the safest rule to adopt, but he seems not to have abided by it so 
trictly as he intended. I have done so more scrupulously, as I have found it to clear out much that would otherwise be very 
mbiguous. In the present sentence, as there is no mention made of a first house, the second becomes inconsistent ; whereas 
he first year’s doings being fully described, the enumeration of those of the second year is quite natural. In subsequent parts 
ve have the “next,” “the fourth,” “the fifth,” “the seventh,” “‘the thirteenth” years, following in regular succession. 
After the date come two words which Prinsep reads dchitayité sotakdrim, and renders thom into “which the architect has 
repared ;” but such an epithet cannot be made to correspond with ‘ the western side,’ where ‘he causes to be placed’ pati- 
ihdpayati, Sanskrit prasthépayati, haya, ‘horses, g44, ‘elephants,’ nara, ‘men,’ radha, Sanskrit ratha, * war chariot,’ and bahula 
Jandin, ‘many staff bearers.’ I take them to mean ‘reflecting on his own interest,’ from the Sanskrit dchintayitvé svotkéant ; 
he second word is very clearly soiakéni. The succeeding word is pachimadisam, ¢ to the west side ;’ Prinsep’s-reading of dérin 
Mor dandin is not supported by my cast. This enumeration shows clearly that the place on the western side was a fort, or a 
Mtronghold, or a pass, where danger was much apprehended, and a strong detachment of troops greatly needed. The first letter 
if the word vahula is doubtful. Prinsep reads it thakula ; it may be sahula, i. e., ¢ having pikes,’ or ‘ pronged staffs.’ 

The next sentence says that ‘for those who had come from the Kansae forest,” Kansavanégatéya, ¢to behold,’ 
ysandya, the rejoicings, ‘as also for those,’ v4 fénam, ‘who were inhabitants of the city of Sika,’ sikanagaravdsino, ‘by virtue 
his great merit,’ punavase. The conclusion of the sentence occurs in the next line. The reading of the letters here given 
not very certain; for v4 I wish to read cha, and join téna with sika to make the name of the town Ténasiks. The last 
ord admits of three different renderings; it may mean, ¢ influenced by his virtue,’ Sanskrit punjavasatah ; ‘or in the 
ext year,’ Sanskrit punarvarshe ; ‘or in a sacred place,’ Sanskrit punydvdshe ; and any one of them yrould be appropriate. 
rinsep accepts the first. The second appears to’ me to be very likely, coming, as it does, after the “second year” of the 
6 
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preceding sentence, and before “the fourth year” of & succeeding one; but the third may be defended as pointing ou’ 


locality of the rejoicings which form tho subject of the narration. 
Line 5. A-Q63500 FLLAdAZEA dred Ladd ABEF LIL d HLA LM AO dAG 620 SEDICSA HA LOTMA EL 00s 


ae SADBCCAT ee ATA d LTAGA 

ୟ ହu୍ଞସ୍ଙ୍ସ୍ ଏପ ଷଞ୪ ସf୍ଷ ଷଷty SuT CAAT w Rg Act v wgV aa fTucrfaTa areqInien 
TTT «oo TUM TTETT., ou Afra ww frigagd i 

The words of the concluding part of the last sentence of the preceding line are. all tolerably clear, and their mean: 
obvious. They are, 1st, Gundhava-veda-budAa * men proficient? ¢ budha) ¢ in the art! /veda, Sanskrit vidyé, J ¢ of music’ (gandhat 
2nd, Danpana-tabhata-védita, ‘the musical instruments /védit«) named dampana and tabhata.’ 8rd, Sandasandhim, ¢ worthy 
being beheld,’ Sanskrit Sandarsanérha. 4th, Usava, Sanskrit Utsava, ¢ entertainment.’ 8th, Samaqja-kardpandpi ¢ recitatio: 
dramatic compositions ;? both the last in the objective case joined by the conjunction, (6th,) cha, ¢ and?’ Vith, RKRidépay 
¢ causes to be played,’ Sanskrit kridayati. 8th, Nagari, * dancing girls.’ The meaning of tho whole sentence will accordin 
be: “Inthe next year, for the gratification of those who had come from the Kansa forest, as also for that of the inhabita 
of the city of Ténasika, he causes to be celebrated an entertainment with the music of the dampana, tabhata, and other mus? 
instruments, by persons proficient in the science of music, and a dramatic performance by dancing girls.” 

The next sentence is incomplete, several words at its end being illegible. The words at its beginning are, lst, tath 
‘next.’ 2nd, Chaiuitha vase, ‘in the fourth year.’ Prinsep reads this word vivatha vase, and renders it into “turning h 
mind to law,” but the first two letters are not clear, and as far as I can make them out, they support my reading, which is al 
in keeping with the ditiya-vase, “in the second year,’ and puna-vase, *“ in the next year” of the preceding sentences. 3rd, Vin 
dharddi-vase, ‘in the house of the learned,’ Sanskrit Vidyadharadi-vdse. 4th, Anata, ¢ Arhats’ or Buddhist saints. 5: 
Purvakalingapura réjana, * kings of the city of eastern Kalinga.’ Here ten or twelve letters are lost, then follow probab 
the earlier words of a new sentence. 6th, Vata dhama tita,—vata for vrata, ¢ devotion,’ dhama for dharma, ‘religion,’ tita fo 
dita, * moistened,’—* absorbed in acts of devotion.’ 7#h, Sard, followed by three illegible letters. 8th, Taritacha. 9th, wikia) 
¢ forsaken,’ ‘given up,’ Sanskrit Nikshipta. 10th, Chiat, ‘umbrella,’ or more probably a corruption of sata, ‘a hundred? | 


Line 6. OTA IAL AUAb doIO+ AEFUB6* SLdbA Ld8d Siozb LPrE LodA LUCA AL AM € ULALAILD do [beereoeerreeene 


dud debs d URUAdLSHEL 

¢ fmfye aT ଶuaT ufus HAIN T Tafa UIT TrfnIg FeTrmfaTat ITT ମା axa am uarfsane: 
ନସ... 6୩୪% ୩ .....୩ଏ ୩ ଷଙ୍ଷନ୍ଷସ୩ଙକ | 

The words of the concluding part of the sentence begun in the last line, are, 1st, Bhigérehita ratanam, ¢ jewels brought 1: 
jars? Sanskrit Bhringéréhtta-ratna. 2nd, Sapateya, ‘inimical’ Sanskrit Sdpatneyy. 3rd, Savarathika, ¢all charioteers, 


t. e., kings. 4th, Bhaja-kepd, ath, Devam, ‘to the gods.’ 6th, Dépayati, ‘causes to be given.” The sentence 
as far as made out would thus mean, ¢“‘ Impelled by devotion to acts of religion, he causes to be given to the gods the hundre 
jars full of jewels which inimical kings had given up to him.” 

The next sentence begins with a word, the third letter of which Prinsep conjectures it to be a th. Ifind it to b 
clearly an m, and read the word pachama, “ fifth,” Sanskrit panchama. The 2nd word is cha ‘and? 37rd déni, ‘now, 
Sanskrit idéni. 4th, Vase, ‘in the year,’ ¢ &, ‘and now in the fifth year.’ Prinsep renders the phrase: “¢ Afterwar 
inclining to charity,” but as déné cannot be the Pali form of the Sanskrit ddna, it is not satisfactory. 

The next word is Nandardéja, * king Nanda ;’ next, nivasata, ‘from his home,’ Sanskrit nivasét; then wughdtita, ¢ havin 
expelled’ (Sanskrit udghdtita); then tana for tena, ‘by him.’ Then follow the words Zaraliya, ¢ quick moving,’ véja for vé;t 
‘horse, Punddi, a proper name, nagara, *a city,’ and pavesa, “to enter ;’ the rest is lost. The sentence as far as legible ma 
be rendered thus: ¢“ And now in the fifth year, king Nanda having been, by him, expelled from home, went away’ on 


swift horse to the city of Punadi.” ® 


Line 7. HLA WIFI dAdlGL SAEA CIEL AAS d Tar UbAA Sells AAW do DAFPEL LUeeeereseeseessees OFS 


BL Idee ALS AT 
ଏ ସ୍ମ ବସା ଷଶ (ଶା C୍ସ୪ଙ୍କ ଷଞ ୪୪ ଏଷ ୟଏସବ୍ଷସ୍ ଷ୍କ ସ ସିଷ U7 MTV. oo va h eo rae 
ସସ ଏ ସ୍ସ ଞ୍ଜ TU, 4. ev eee ve oT IH NER FE | 


From this_line forward the original is so full of breaks, erosions, and obliterations, that it is impossible to subject th 
‘words to any critical examination. I shall, therefore, without in any way subscribing to its accuracy, content myself with 
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ing Prinsep’s version verbatim, without reference to my cast, which in the latter part is very imperfect, adding only a few 


sional notes where circumstances render them necessary. 

¢“ Anugaha anekéni satasahasdni visqjati; ‘he munificently distributes in charity many hundred thousands (panas),— 
janapadam satamanchatisam pausdsato vajaragharavedham satam gharini savata kaha dapanna narapa. Here the sense is too much 
xrupted to be well made out, and the want of the concluding verb leaves us to guess the object of the repetition of satam, 
undred, with paurqjanapadam, the town, territory, and ghara, “‘ house.” At the conclusion of this line we find a few known 


ds .. vee thamevase MAnNAM «ees TO aes Geos Gir? eeenee “ hill.” 1 take -thama cha vase for sathama cha vase, the seventh 
Line 8. WALLA r& AdL UC TLLA DALd +BL9L LBL UDALL SLA LYdABGl HLLALSD Dee BE hAeeecee Leese 068 
< wratufal < AHS NSuata ur Ty FIT TTA CART Tug UFIgaye WTATTIT, oo eHow ovorevevoeveeeeere 


1 seTfa, . . . CTIA 

“& The eighth line is again but partially intelligible :—ghdtépayiti rdjd gabham wpapidapayati: dhatinam cha kamupaddna 
banédena pambatasena vahayati: pammuchitamadhuram apanaia essere mora dadéti: (To) the prince who caused (its) 
lestruction, he ordains the pain of the cavern (imprisons in one of the caves ?) and causes the murderer to labour (dhétinam for 
mhé4tinam) by a generous requital. (Pambétasena, the pandit would read parbatésanam, * seated on the hill’) and lavishes bland 
ipeeches and obeisance.—” 


Line 9. +119 WL AE JJ dled dd d UISALBLAHAL Hdddl Ld HLA 0 BLUEAD UbPAteede seve eoolpeoeeveeevene 


& ୩୪ ଏ ୪୪ ୩ ଞଙ ପୟ ସ୍ଵଷ ଏ ର ଏଷ ମnal (TUTTE WEA TKAAT FA UTIIT Lu oo oe ones \ PEP 
“& The ninth line opens with a catalogue of further gifts :—Kapam ukha haya gaja {lulapa 2) sahdya sesa cha gharavéséya, 
tanatika-gana nirésasahanancha kdrayitun, baimandénam jatapa (jdiiya 2} paradaddti + 
¢& Apes, (#fu) bulls, (3w1,) horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and all requisites for the furniture of the house; to induce the 
actice of rejecting (fate) improper persons, he farther bestowed (or appointed) attendants of the éaiman caste (brahman ?) 
wat stu ufieerfa: the rest of the line is irrecoverable.” 


Line 10. Jf BLAIENAT A BISEdL* Lb HLA OAGdAAAl Jr HUB d Arh. ce oHAS De 2+ +IF Dd ee PULLALd BIALLLUG 
ହୃତ ବଙ୍କା କଷା ଅଞଏ ଝ୪ ଷଷ ନ୪୍୍ ୪୮୯ ସଷସୀଫ ଷଧଷଷ୯ ୩୮୪ ଝଷୀଳ ୪ 4 TACT — — — — — TENIAN. ooo oe 
ସପ... ...ଅପଓସ୍ଷମସ ଷବ ଷ୍ଙାଶୀ ସଫ 7 | 
*“ Henceforward the commencement also is lost, so that it is only in our power to string together such detached sentences 
can be gleaned from what remains. Mdénatiraqja pandarasa mahévijaya pasddam kdrayati * ...... raj& causes to be made the 
ace (or fort) of fifteen victories.” 
Line 11. 111 LSrEL8AATQrNod LAL Fada ELUS déLd ASA dAtee'HAA BEG ACA Dee [8 SeesesbOFeeeeee br & A ods 
kerr 
Rt eee ce el S UITTHfAIETT fF NCHIANCA FAT FAV HIT T ALTIY TAN... FIT ALLTEL HICIAT To oo sores 
WG. o.oo Uf fafa waa, ..TUTMAT. oo 0 ooo ` 
“ Puva rdja nivesétam pithu-déga-dambha-nagare nakéasayatia janapade, bhévand cha teresavase sataka:—*‘ finding no glory in 
country which had been the seat of the ancient princes,-—a city abounding in envy and hypocrisy,—and reflecting in 
year thirteen hundred”—a break follows and leaves us in the dark as to what era (if any) is here alluded to. The 
nskrit of this passage would be ସବ TIT (0) TTTNATNANR ARTE FATT HITT HACWIE WAN ———After this 
curs, the expression amaradehasa pata “* falling of heavenly form”—used to denote the death of a person, —then barasa * twelve,’ 
d at the end of the line, siri pithirajano, which in Sanskrit will be :—=evntrwta: (trait )’—[The line is so corrupt that I 
not venture to suggest amendments; but the interpretation given above appegrs to me to be very unsatisfactory. The 
adasa vase, I feel certain, refers to the thirteenth year of the reign, the word sataka which follows being a part of the 
ter which is lost.) 
Line 12. BdJL d Syd dd ELK OSOTAGLLAe BAG d PELs DA AOAC BELLA LerEL AM HOELAL-- BILL AGIA d 


AGS Bgl 


ବ୍ଦ ସସ ସା {ଏଷ RAY ସT୍ AANIAT— ANH WY TII— TA TR NMTTIT ACR ART ANFIITT. o o0sore 
ଖାସ ୩, ...% କ୩u afc 
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Prinscep has not noticed this line, and theré aré only a few words which can be identified in it with any 


approaching to certainty. The first legible part ends with d verb pajayati, “he caused to be established,’ but the obj 
not apparent, Jn the next sentence the name of Nanda RAj4 is clear enough, and so is the word Magadha rdjani ¢ the kin; 
Magadha’ with the exception of the letters m and gy which are very faint and almost illegible in my cast. The purport s 
to be that the country of Magadha was well governed, (vahaga sdsita, ) after the expulsion of Nanda Raja; but this is 


merest conjecture. 
J 


Line 18. .AEJJAOrLdb bil BLUR LAD AL UGH Bold G-- LOLI». LirSLrE Er bred FOHLHS 


IATLNGT LULA: dA 

ତ୍‌ auEcUfaa—uafrfa ka fafa faafa aaa aa ufc wgafarcaa wha... .dmfiuze x —afky TIC 
ava Cf urnItal AAITA TAgTTITAfT Kua | 

«“ Ta jaloralakhila bdranasi hiranonivenayti apparently, he distributes much gold at Benares (Sanskrit vdrénasam hiran, 
visirjati)—all that follows is too uncertain until we approach the verb,—anckant dato (deva?) mantratandni aharapaya 


¢ he gives as charity innumerable and most precious jewels.’ ” 


Line 14. A 18% +A ABS LéA SEL d FASPUOA HA LLSdA U+8LORLb dleHrleALdL ec LbdbbAL LE! 


HALAS JALE PA BHI VA | 
ହ୍ଃ ନସସସୀଷ ୩୫୯ ମଦଷମସ୍ୟଙ୍ତ ଦସ {ଞଞ୩ ସର୍ଟ ଷଣ ଧଷଙ୍ ଖୀ କ୍ସ {u% nf fafaT FT —fee Cf ନ 
ଷଷଷୀସ ଓ୩୩ ଶଷ ଓପଷ1ସ UTCAN RT, oo CREST. eu. 
14th Line.—“ S¢?nevasi kariti terusa mava (sata 2) vasesu panchala (pabata 2) vijaya chakoa kumari pasange, arahate paranavasanti 
pi kamani sidindya yapuravake ...... in the year thirteen hundred married (Sanskrit wa) with the daughter of th 


so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill r4ja)—” the rest is obscure but seemingly declaratory of some presents to priests. 
Here as in a preceding line the year is probably the thirteenth of the reign and not thirteen hundred : the word Arahata Arh 
also occurs bere. 


. 
dd 


Line 15. A+B JAS TALd AA HGL heB ded LUE Wile 2 BLAS D Aer edbBOWOD HLFIEL bbe oreo rr0ss 
dra LLOG-bG ALL QE 

ବ୍ୟ ଷାଖାଷ ସafsfefiy’ ବ ga fTT’ AT...0P TX... TSU yd fafa guracr—unre fafa wat fife eu 
+e oo famee Ty vy. .fagaufT. .. HTT | 

15th Line.—* This line presents but a few words of intelligible import—vihitéanancha sat« disénam .«.w.. sidiya sami| 
subhare aneke ya jand, and the final word dkandnz.” The word Arhat in the possessive case is also clear. 


Line 16. {jc d AIL 6d AdQAUA--e <A LIAL comes PE coer LlsrerbLtdddLO HOA HAN LEPLAe «22 ABTE ASOTE Tb 


BrELdAe ce JEL 
ହ୍‌ ଅଥ ୪ ଷଝବିଷ ୪ଞସ ୩୩୪ ଅସର ଫମ୍ଷସଷ. . ..ଙ ୩... .୮୪—ମ%ସୀ ସବିଷସ ସalt wf ATI —AFCN TTT 
RRITAT o.0 ALITA ooo oes ୪ ¡ I 
16th Line.—* Patalake chatara cheteghariya gabha thambhe pati (tha) payati, he causes to be constructed gub-terrane: 
chambers, caves containing a chetiya temple and pillars ...... agisatt katariyam napada chhati—agama rdjé savatha r 


saurase (na) rGa reeves ma raja pasata saghate ...... lanoni.” 


Line 17. 4. «r.LLé% +A AdGAreLEL. s+ so oF AA HH Lee DAF GIAAd LedbbdH Ed + JETIEK Blr-SEd CENEY 

ହୃ ଆ 3୩ ନସ କୁଷଞ୍ୀ ପTUTT AM. oo ooo Heo oo ENTE + oo UTTAN(RITEOT TITRKTONT YF ATS TRTNE Hc 
aw INTL SCANT | . 

“ The last line begins well : (omitting w ve se) kusalo sava pdsanda pujan (iya) (17 letters) kdrakdra .<..-+ patihata lakivéh, 
vélevékadhagata chana pavata chako rdjasanko lavindravato mahdvijaye rdjé& kharavelasanda,-—for whom the happy here 
continually pray—slayer, having a lakh of equipages ...... the fearless sovereign of many hills by the sun (cherished 
some such epithet) tte great conqueror raj& Khdravela sandé (or the king of the ocean-shore}—reading Akhdravelasya, a 
supposing the final strokes not to be letters.” 
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Prinsep’s Translation. 


a 

AND. Salutation (or glory) to the Arhantas, glory 
MMOs : (or those who have attained final emancipa- 
ly Aira, the great king,—borne on his mighty cloud 
rich in possession of the purest wealth of heart and 
of exceeding personal beauty,—having an army 
unted courage—by him (was made) the excavation 
eighty-three rocky peaks of Kalinga dwipa. 
ine 2. (By him) possessed of a comely form at the 
fifteen years,—then joining in youthful sports, —after- 
for nine years engaged in mastering the arts of read- 
hnd writing, arithmetic, navigation, commerce, and 
and resplendent in all knowledge ;—{(the former raj& 
Mc then in his eighty-fifth year) thus at the age of twenty- 
4 , full of wisdom and uprightness and on the verge of 
hood, (lit. the remainder of youth) (through him) does 
hird— 

{ Line 3. victory, in the battle of the city of the 
. inga royal family, sanctify the accession (anointment) 
Fthe Maharaj. 

Upon his accession choosing the Brahmanical faith, he 
ses to be repaired the city, walls, and houses, (that had 
n) destroyed by a storm. For the poor (or ascetics) of 
inga a reservoir of cool water and a ghat (?) also presents 
every necessary and equipages he makes permanent 
Howment of. 

Line 4 With eighty-three hundred thousand panas, he 
ns the affection of his people. And in a second house 
hich) the architect has prepared on the western side, 
) horses, elephants, men, carriages, a number of chambers 
3 caused to be established. For those coming from the Kansa 
to see ; the balcony—of the inhabitants of Sakanagara ; 


; inclining to virtue. 


Line 5. Skilled in the science of music, causing to 
sounded the dampana and the Zabhata (drums?) with 
utiful and merry dancing girls, causes diversions. In 
6 manner, turning his mind to law, in an establishment 
arned men, he (called together ?) the Buddhist priests 

stern Kalinga who were settled there under the ancient 

= 


Line 6. jewel—all equipages—he gives to god. After- 

ds inclining to charity—the hundred houses (?) of Nanda 

J& destroyed, and himself expelled, all that was in the city 
7 


or the convenience of reference I shall here put Prinsep’s and my translations in parallel columns. 


Proposed Translation. 
Line 1. Salutation to those who have overcome all 
human passions,. ¢. e., Arhats; salutation to all who have 
attained perfection. 

By Aira, the great king, who has a mighty elephant for 
his vehicle, who has lavished his wealth in erecting Chaityas, 
who is distinguished by the attributes of S'akya, who is 
renowned for having looted the earth to its outermost limits, 
who is the sovereign of Kalinga, has this hill been excavated. 

Line 2. Having devoted fifteen years to juvenile pas- 
times, and nine years to the acquisition of (different) forms of 
writing, arithmetic, civil polity, and laws, he, (Aira,) wishing 
to be a king, with a giant’s vigour and an endless army, 
becoming victorious in the third— 


Line 3. battle in the capital of the royal dynasty of 
Kalinga, receives royal unction. 

Devoted to the duty of kings, he causes the gates, walls 
and houses (of the city ?) or the palace ?) which had been 
destroyed by rain and wind to be repaired. 

In the city of Kalinga, & lake (with water) refreshing 
as the moon beams and a ghat, and many roads for all kinds 
of equipages, he causes to be 


Line 4. 
hundreds of thousands of his subjects whose heads are bent 


consecrated. He causes the gratification of 


down in salutation. 

In the second year (of his reign) reflecting on his 
interest, he canses to be placed on the west side, (strong 
detachments of) horses, elephants, men, war-chariots, and 
pike-bearers. 

For (the gratification of ) those who had come from the 
Kaiisa forest to behold (the rejoicings), as also for that of 
the inhabitants of the town of Ténasika, on the following 
year, 

Line 5. he causes to be celebrated an entertainment 
with the music of the dampana, tabhata and other musical 
instruments, by persons proficient in the science of music, 
and a dramatic performance by dancing girls. 

Next, in the fourth year, in the house of the learned (he 
calls together ?) the Arhats who had been established by the 
kings of the city of Eastern Kalinga. Impelled by devotion 
to acts of religion the forsaken umbrellas,—a hundred 

Line 6. urns full of jewels, which inimical kings had 
given up to him, he causes to be offered (to the gods ?). 

Now in the fifth year, king Nanda having been, by him, 
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Prinsep’s Translation. 


of Twyapandd: (?) he converted the plunder to the charitable 
purposes alluded to. 

Line 7. He munificently distributed in charity many 
hundred thousand panas— 


Line 8. (To) the prince who caused (its) destruction, 
he ordains the pain of the cavern (imprisons in ono of the 
caves ?) and causes the murderer to labour by a generous 
requital. Seated on the hill—and lavishes bland speeches 
and obeisance. 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephants, buffaloes (?) and 
all requisites for the furniture of the house ;—to induce the 
practice of rejecting improper persons, he farther bestowed 
(or appointed) attendants of the Baiman caste (Brahman ?) 

Line 10. Raja causes to be made the palace (or fort) 
of fifteen victories. 

Line 11. Finding no glory in the country which had 
been the seat of the ancient princes,—a city abounding in 
envy, and hypocrisy, and reflecting in the year thirteen 
hundred. Falling of heavenly form,—twelve. 

Line 12, Not translated. 


Line 13. He distributes much gold at Benares,—he 
gives as charity innumerable and most precious jewels. 

Line 14. In the year thirteen hundred married with 
the daughter of the so-called conqueror of the mountains 
(hill Raja). 

Line 15. Not translated. 


Line 16. 
chambers, caves containing a chetiya temple and pillars. 


He causes to be constructed subterranean 


Line 17. For whom the happy heretics continually 
prey—slayer, having a lakh of equipages—the fearless 
sovereign of many hills, by the sun (cherished ? or some such 


5 


epithet) the great conqueror Raja Khdravelasunda (or the king 
of the ocean-shore). Mc 


Proposed Translation. 


expelled from home, went away on a swift horse t 
of Pundadi— 

Line 7. He munificently distributes in cha 
hundred thousand (panas)—a hundred—town, t 
governs well—in the eighth year—his mind—hill— 

Line 8. (To) the prince who caused (its) de: 
he ordains the pain of the cavern (imprisons in ond 
caves ?), and canses the murderer to labour by a ge! 
requital.—Seated on the hill—lavishes bland speech 
(receives?) obeisance— 

Line 9. Apes, bulls, horses, elephants, buffalo 
all requisites for the furniture of the house ;—to indu 
practice of rejecting improper persons, he further bd 
(or appoints) attendants of the éaiman caste (Brahmana 

Line 10. The highly renowned king causes to be 
the palace of fifteen victories— 

Line 11. 
been the seat of the ancient kings, & city abounding in e1 


Finding no glory in the capital which 


and hypocrisy, and reflecting in the thirteenth year, —the 
of heavenly forms—twelve. 

Line 12. For the profuse profit of crowded congre; 
tions, he established—Magadha kings—well governed—sin 
Nanda raja’ s— 

Line 13. He distributes much gold at Benares 
gives in charity innumerable and most precious jewels— 

Line 14. Inthe thirteenth year—married the daugl 
of the so-called conqueror of the mountains (a hill r4j4 
Impelled by virtue to Arhats— 

Line 15. By him on a hundréd sides—before perfec 
beings, and crowds of people—wealth— 

Line 16. 
chambers, Caves containing a Chaitya temple and pillars— 


He causes to be constructed subterran 


congregations—kings of Ayama—kings of Surasena—cave| 

Line 17. For whom the happy heretics continua 
pray—slayer, having a lakh of equipages—tho fearle! 
sovereign of many hills by the sun (cherished)—the gre 
conqueror of the ocean shore— 


* All who take ‘an interest in Indian antiquities,” says Prinsep, ¢‘ will at once see the value of the above record, perha 


the most curious that has yet been disclosed to us, and will lament the irretrievable obscurity in which the dilapidat: 


of ages has involved the greater part of its contents.”*- As far as its contents can be made out, it affords a most interesti 


account of an ancient Indian prince, who, rising from the body of the people, took possession of a large kingdom, and reigr 


with great success for a long period. That he was a usurper is perfectly clear from the fact of no mention having been mi 


of his ancestors in & record put up ostensibly for ‘his glorification. He wages war because he wishes to be a king ; he w 


the kingdom, from the royal dynasty of Kalinga, says his panegyrist ; he repairs the palace, strengthens the fortificati 


# Journal, As. Soc., VI., p. 1088. 
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,places detachments of troops in those places where danger is most apprehended ; he distributes largesses, digs tanks, entertains the 

people with public exhibitiens of dancing and music, and wins the good will of the most influential section of the community, 

the priesthood} by attending to their comforts ;—doing in all these just what a usurper would do to strengthen hts position 
P } Py S 3 8 J I 8 Pp 


It 
is true that the record does not in so many words say that he was a usurper, but this could not reasonably be expected from 


amidst a community whose allegiance he could not secure by the prestige and hallow of a2 long line of royal ancestry. 


his encomiast. Priusep thinks that he ¢‘ wrested the Government from some usurper,” but the inscription does not afford 


any. reason to- support this inference. Had that been the case, the writer of the record, instead of saying in ambiguous torms 


Pe cquin d the kingdom “¢ in the third battle in the capital of the Kalinga royal dynasty,” 


a i 
A 


would have clearly pointed 


seter of tlic person who was overtlirown ; nor would he have been so reticent about the parentage of his hero in 


in which he thinks it important that the juvenile pastimes and early elementary education of the youth should be 


fs &.sep takes the name of the person to whose honour and glory the inscription was recorded to be Aira, and the manner 
rich the name is introduced fully justifies the assumption. It is possible, however, that the word Mahameghav4hana, 
follows the title Maharaja, was the proper personal name, and the first word was an epithet—probably the race-nameé. 
present state of the record this doubt, however, cannot be satisfactorily solved, and for the sake of convenience it is well 


We. Mithe first word, which does not readily afford a good meaning as an epithet, should be accepted as the proper name. 


Acer the name Aira nor Meghavéhana occurs in the temple records of Orissa, nor in any of the genealogical tables; and 


pF + 


ct can be best accounted for on the supposition of the person who bore it having been a usurper. 


A Believing Aira to be a usurper, it is not necessary for me to enter irito any discussion regarding his supposed relationship 


» 4 Ira, Ila, or the moon, about which Prinsep has written a most interesting note, and a part of which I quote below for 


renience of reference.* 


£E* After discussing with which of the Orissan potentates Aira can be 
fied, Prinsep says : 
MF But there is another explanation of the first line, which seems more 
ww stent with the epithet Mahdmeghavdhana, ¢ the great rider upon the 
' “Ps,—a term hardly applicable to a terrestrial monarch. It will be 
Nh | rked that the termination Zunam, ¢ excavated,’ is indefinite as to time, 
| 4 T4dhfar different from the conclusion of every subsequent sentence in a causal 
* A rubiof the present tense, as, kdrayati, * he causes to be done?’ This first 
kg it! then may be independent of the rest, aud may be similar to the announce- 
; Kt: Mif:s upon the other caves, also terminating in Zunam ; or in other words, it 
declare the name of the cave as, ‘the cave of Aira.’ Now Stirling 
s that Indra’s wife was the last to inhabit these caves, but that “ they” 
TPF from an age much anterior—the time of Buddha ;—that is, not of 
AP ya, but of Buddha the progenitor of the lunar race according to Paurégic 
“1 { ;hology ;—in common parlance from * time out of mind.’ 
< Agath Wilson, in his analysis of the Mackenzie manuscripts (vol. 1, 
Tub MB.) remarking that they present no satisfactory materials for tracing the 
Ladlficnt history of the countries north of the Krishna, cites among the few 
MME iC ions recorded, that “ the excavations at £ilzora are ascribed to Iza the son 
3uDDmA, the son of the moon.” The rajas who ruled subsequently at Ellora 
a aid to be YUvANA‘SYA, DANDAKA, INDRADYUMNA, DARUDHYA, and RAMA 
?—(Of these INDRADYUMNA, it may be remarked, en passant, is the tradi- 
3: Mh ary founder of the temple of Jagannath). 
¥: ML “ ‘The Ira above mentioned is properly speaking not the son but the wife 
0 Mh opma,—in other words Tua’ or Ir’, the goddess of the earth, or water 
$ vhom was born Arras or PURUYAYAS, progenitor of the two principal 
MPP \yAl ies of the CnanDpavansa who reigned at Kasi and Pratishthéna. 
4 Q $ * The essays of Wilford contain frequent mention of Ila and II4, (for this 
4 nage is both masculine and feminine), whom he identifies with JAPHET as 
hs Mp: or Jyapasi; and again with Z7ye of the Orphean theogony, Gilshéh of 
MP ersiaus, and Zlus of Homer, (Asiatic Researches, VIII, 255). He has, 
ver, omitted what appears to me a much more rational analogy both phi- 
cal and mythological; namely, that between the Hindu goddess JRA’ 
he JUNO of the Greeks “ Hpa” or Hers, (Keightley derives Hpa, from 
he Latin for * mistress ! others deduce it from aer the air and eras to 
[ both equally unsatisfactory). The name is not only identical, but to 
fin, though not precisely in the same manner, is applied, in western and 
wi Thicrn fable, the decision of the question which could not otherwise be solved 
ha mparative pleasure to male and female in the conjugal union. 


Again, 


the son of Zeus and Hera is Ares, “ Apys’”’ or Mars ; a name for which, 
Keightley asserts, no satisfactory derivation has yet been given. Now this 
word is almost identical with ¢tg Airas or Ailas* (the daughters of Juno 
are by Homer entitled the Ezleithyie in which + is changed to Z?) the direct 
patronymic of ¥<r Ina’ or Irs’, and the name constantly employed in the 
Purdnas to designate Punveavas, the celebrated lover of the heavenly 
nymph Unvast, whose tale is told in the Vishnutand Podma Purdnas, and 
more pathetically in Kélidas’s play of Vikrama-urvast, lately translated by 
Professor Wilson. 

% PURARAYAS or AmAS was the first monarch of the seven-fold earth, and 
hence might be as well entitled to be called king of Kalinga as of every other 
country. We may therefore understand in the opening passage of the inscrip- 
tion,—‘ these mountain caverns were excavated by Arras, the great king, the 
cloud-supported, the lord of Kalinga,*~—no more than an allusion to the same 
tradition of the origin of these caves as that which prevails at Ellore, coupled 
with the other local tradition, related by Stirling, that the whole of the rocky 
hills of Udaya and Khandagiri, were conveyed thither from the peaks of the 
Himalaya, the headquarters of Puraeavas’ earthly dominion, so well pictured 
in the poetic fiction of his cloud-borne chariot. hn 

“Stripped of its mythological and poetical dress, we may understand by 
the passage that the caves were natural chasms worn in the mountains by the 
action of the winds and the waves; for ir4 sigvifies ‘ water, the ocean ;* as 
airdvata or agirdvana, ‘the ocean-born,’ is the elephant of Indra, the god of 
the heavens, the atmosphere, whose name is still preserved in the sculptures 
at Ellora. 

4 Should this interpretation of the first line be admitted, though we shall 
be disappointed in finding the true mundane origin of these singular monu 
ments, we shall nevertheless have abundant reason to admire the antiquj 
of the Indian mythos, when we thus find in a monument undoubtediy 
by some centuries to the Christian era the selfsame story which fi 
repeated by the faqirs, who shew visitors over the similar stupendous, 
ancient grandeur on the west of India. In this point of vie, 
restoration of the Khandgiri inscription, thanks to Mr, Kittos, 
down as a grand point gained to confute the arguments of th 
they may be called, who would bring every thing Indian withi, 
or twelve centuries. Thus we find Sir C. Malet wavering i 
ing accounts of Ellora derived from opposite sources :—— 

“ The Mahomedan says, ‘the town of Ellora 
who also excavated the temples, and being pleased 
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The only question of importance which concerns the historian is the date of Aira. This the record does not supply. 
There is, however, enough in it to enable us to make an approximate guess as to the time when Aira lived. The ancient Palf 
character“ in which the inscription is inscribed was current down to the 2nd century before Christ. No authentic record has 
been met with of a later date, and this fact affords us a terminus a quo to start with. Now we know not for certain how 
long before that time the character in question was current. Prinsep in his plate of ancient Indian characters, calls P4&li the 
character of the 5th century B. C. Whether we accept tliis conjecture or not, we cannot take Aira to be older than the first 
century after Buddha, for the Jaing or Buddhist salutation at the beginning of his record, and the reference to: the Arbats in 
a subsequent part of it, unquestionably put a limit to his antiquity. Taking this as the terminus ad quem we must lg i 


date between the second and the fifth century before Christ. So far the inference is, I believe, unquestionable. 

step we have an only guide, and that not the safest. Generally speaking identity of names is no proof of the identit’ 
but when some corroborative evidence is available in support of such identity it may, I think, be to a certain extent 
as probable ; and in the present instance we have both identity of names and some corroborative evidence to 
though the latter is by no means so harmonious as to leave no room for doubt. Among the princes whom Aira overcame \ 
prowess occurs the name of Nandaraj4a, and this, it may fairly be presumed, refers either to Sunanda, son and successor of 
and grandson of Brahmadatta, king of Kalinga, who at the death of S'ékya received a relic of the saint ; or to one § 
nine Nandas of Magadha. In the former case, Aira must have lived about fifty years after the death of Buddha, or 
fifth century B. C. This is, however, not probable, as there is no reason why the name of Sunanda should be written 1 
in a prose composition. The name of Magadha in connexion with Nanda in a later part of the record is also against it, a’ 
second branch of the alternative is therefore what I am disposed to adopt. It is much to be regretted that the line in 
Magadha-rdjant and Nanda Rajas are named in close proximity is so corrupt that a complete translation cannot be affo 
of it. Prinsep’s facsimile also gives only the letter dh of Magadha, and the two first letters are so exceedingly faint in my 
that they are all but perfectly illegible; but relying on them I am disposed to accept that the person indicated is one « 
nine Nandas of Magadha. There can be no a prior? objection to this identification. There is ample. evidence to 
that Kalinga was well-known from the time of the death of S'akya, and the Pali Buddhistical annals prove that it 
close political relationship with Magadha, from one of whose sovereigns it obtained the tooth relic at a very early per 
Tt is impossible now to say whether the boundary of the Kalinga raj was conterminous with that of Magadha, but if the 
kingdoms did not border upon each other, they were separated by a very narrow interval, and there is nothing impro 
in the supposition of their having been politically related, or having indulged in border warfare. The inscription states 
Aira went to Benares, and distributed largesses there very bountifully, and in his way he most probably passed thro 
Magadha. Accepting under these circumstances, that the Nandaraj4 of the inscription was one of the nine Nandas, 
knowing that the Nandas reigned for a hundred years, the last yielding his patrimony to Chandragupta, we may assume 
the date of Aira ranged between 316 and 416 B. C. 


Mahapadmapat{ reigned eighty-eight years, and the other eight, twelve years. The period of eighty-eight years appe 
extraordinarily long for a single reign, and I am disposed to reduce it by at least five and and twenty years. The sec: 
Nanda was called Sumalya, the last Dhana Nanda. We do not know the specific names of the other six. One of th¢ 
probably was simply Nanda without any prefix, and if we accept him from that circumstance to be the prince meant in 
inscription, the era of Aira will range between 325 and 340 B. C. It should be borne in mind, however, that all the n 


fortress of Deogirt (Daulatdbdd) which is a curious compound of excavation, “ It would be well worth while to re-examine the particular manu 
scarping and building, by which the mountain was converted into a fort (the number of which is not, however, mentioned), to ascertain what ft 
<embling, as some say, the insulated temple in the area of the Indra Subhfé. is said of him, and whether it be possible to consider him in the light of a 
Rj was contemporary with Sma’ MomiN Arrr who lived 900 years monarch of Deogiri; whose son could by possibility have imitated his fa’ 
° propensity for forming impregnable mountain fortresses in the roch 
‘he Brihman on the other hand says—that the excavations of Ellora Kalinga : or whether the name is not rather Ara than Iza, which will 
rs old, formed by Egeroo Ré&j&, the son of PEsHPONT of Ellichpore, the same personage at both places, mythological or real, the originator q 
years of the Dyva’PaR YUG were accomplished. EEroo Rij&'s excavations. Should an actual monarch, named after this demigod, have 
ed with maggots, and in quest of cure he came to the purifying in central India in the fourth century before Christ, his synonyme Purvi 
AWALYE Or as it is commonly called SgwanLa, that had been would bring him satisfactorily into the conditions required for the Gi 
to the size of a cow’s hoof. He built a Kund for it and Porus !” (Journal, As.-Soc., VI, pp. 1087 to 1089). 
urifiege’ (Asiatic Researches, VI, 385.) * Wilson’s Yishpu Puréns, p. 468. 
ting stories we can trace the selfsame tradition of Ira M 
the Mackenzie records. 
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There is nothing in its appearance which would necessitate the attribution of this cave to an earlier 
what this inscription would indicate; but at the same time, bearing in mind that the Kotila inscription of Major & 
which attributes either the Elephant, or the Ganes’a, or the Ananta Cave, wherever it ocours, to the tenth century, ସା 
in reality the cave belongs to & much earlier period, and seeing that inscriptions have been recorded long after the date of 
preparation of the caves, (and nothing is easier than scratching names on soft sandstone), there is no evidence to pro the’ 
recent excavation of this chamber besides the reeord which is not reliable. | 
We next come to another range of caves facing the east, and divided into two compartments by & pri .acro8s 
dR the middle, which is known by the name of Jain Gunphd or “Jain Or 
Yi (Plate XXVI, A.) Each of these compartments is divided into two aisles by a7 
of pillars along the middle. ‘The compartment on the right side is twenty-one feat six inches long, and eight foe 
| high, the breadth of the outer aisle being four feet four inches, and that of the inner one six feet eight inche 
a: 3 The pillars along the middle are forfned of round shafts with 2 narrow fillet round the middle which ¥ $ 
4 denticulations above and below, and capitals formed of two tiles of unequal size enclosing a flattened ribbed bi 


: 


the upper or larger tile having a row of triangular denticulations looking downwards, and the lower one t 
same denticulations looking upwards. (Woodcut No. 6.) On the back wall are carved in low relief a series of | 
5. seated Dhyanf Buddhas and some nude standing images of Jina Devs. At the east end, there is a raised altar of 
hry—probably not a hundred years old—on which are ranged a number of small Jain images, each about Sixt \ 
high and nude, as the images of the Digambart sect of the Oswiéls usually are. 
he second compartment is twenty-two feet four inches in length, the height and breadth being as in the last. ' 
pillars of the front row are also of the same pattern as in the first compartment; but those in edi 
octagonal and very much tapering. (Woodcut No. 5.) On the back wall slong its whole length occurs & 5 
of Dhyénf Buddhas each one foot high, and below it in a separate frame a female figure seated on & large 9 ith 
one leg crossed and the other hanging. Below the stool is a lion couchant. Some of the female figures are four 
handed, others cight-handed. : 
Beyond these three galleries are irregularly dispersed at different heights several small caves mor 
the lairs of animals than human habitations, but all out by the hand of man, and intended for hermi 
crawled into them, and protected themselves from the inclemencies of the weather in & seated or in 
position, but without the means of stretching their length, or standing up. Architecturely considered they ar 
importance whatever. 
Ascending now the top of the hill, we come to a Jain Temple which forms the most picturesque feature of the place. 
XXYV.) In itself a structure of a recent date, being only about eighty years old, and in style hav 
ing nothing to commend it to particular attention, being small, insignificant and totally devoid 
ament, it is nevertheless the most prominent and attractive object on these hills. Perched on the very crest of the hill 
anding a wide view as far as the eye can reach, with the low hills of Domapéar4 on the one side, and the C7 
uvanes'vara on the other, and an open country all round, whose sterile, ungrateful, laterite soil is relieved here and | 
of mango and bamboo, and tolerably large patches of cultivation, the temple enjoys one of the finest and m 
hich could be selected in this part of the country for raising the mind of man from its mundane surroum 
urbed contemplation of the author of creation. The Jains have been particularly fortunate in this resp 
nore important temples have been placed on especially picturesque sites. Like the generality of Higa 
this temple comprises two parts, a temple proper and the Jagamohan, but both built in the style of the Jag 
over with stucco. The former is twenty-seven feet square and twenty-five feet highy the latter six fe 
s. The sanctuary contains a standing figure of Mahévira in black stone, one foot high, placed on ps air 
as built by Manju Chaudhuri and his nephew Bhavénf Dadu of Cuttack, Jain merchants of the Digambari sect. 
of the temple there is a fine terrace, about fifty feet square, with a raised masonry seat all round, The Jains are ve 
ular about this terrace as an appurtenance to their temples, and invariably have it in front of all their places of } 
temples being, with some notable exceptions, small and not fit to accommodate any large number of persons at 
time, these terraces are very useful for the congregation to assemble on, To the ରା of the terrace there is & ve 
temple, and on either side of the main temple there are algo mall t aildi 
1 visited the place. - TR. 
[his Jain establishment is left in charge of a Brahman of Bhuvyanes Yar 
fis duties as a priest are of the lightest. There is no daily ser yiCe 


ନା 
ମା 


ain Temple. 


39 


«indicate the probability of Buddhist remains having been removed or destroyed, but do not prove that there were Buddhist 
images and emblems in the caves; but the bas-relief of Buddha in the Ananta Cave is unquestionable, and so are the Claityus 


with Buddhist images on the Deva Sabha. 


The Chaityas are particularly Buddhist, no other sect in India having ever 


raised or worshipped them, and they leave no doubt of at least tlie principal cave on Klandugiri being Buddhistical. 


Now, the Ananta Cave has an inscription in identically the same Lat claracter which occurs on several of the Udayugiri 


caves, and its evidence fully justifies the assumption that the latter were bored and originally occupied by tli 


followers of the same religion who excavated tle Ananta shrine. 


According to James Prinsep, the Lat character was current 


from the fifth to the third century before Christ, and during that time, or at least in the third century before Clrist, when 
As'oka recorded his edict on the Dhauli Hill, Bhluvanes’'vara was a lorge and flourishing seat of Buddhism. Then 
that city was bounded on the one side by Khandagiri and on the other by Dhauli,* and the latter place was doubtless 
selected for the edicts, because it was a part of a large and thriving Buddhist city, for it would be puerile to believe that the 
edicts were set up in an uninhabited place, or amidst a hostile Hindu population ; and if Dhauli, Bhuvanes vara and 
Khandagiri were at the time Buddhist, we cannot but accept the Buddhism of the caves of Udayagiri,—the premisses 
lead inevitably to the conclusion, and cannot be avoided. The evidence of the rails in the Udayagiri friezes may be 


argued to be inconclusive, but these occur so frequently in connexion with Buddhist remains, that until the contrary is 
shown by irrefragable evidence, they may very reasonably be accepted as a Buddhist peculiarity. General Cunningham, 


adverting to the SAnch{ rails, says + 


Blaudha religion prevails. 


*“ The style is evidently characteristic and conventional, as it is found wherever the 
It is in fact so peculiar to Buddhism, that I have ventured to name it ‘the Buddhist railing.’+ 


This peculiar railing is still standing around the principal Tope at Séanchf and Andher ; and soine pillars and other fragments 


are still lying around the great Topes at Seoni and Satadhard. The same railing was placed around the holy Bodhi trees,‡ 
and the pillars dedicated to Buddha.§ The balconies of the city gates|| and of the King’s palace] were enclosed by it. It 


formed the bulwarks of the State Barge.** It was used as an ornament for the capitals of colugns, as on the northern pillars 


at Sanchf,†† and generally for every plain band of architectural moulding. At Sanchf!, it is found in many places as an 


ornament on the horizontal bars which separate the bas-reliefs from each other.”‡‡ Admitting, however for the sake of 


argument that the rails do not afford as positive evidence as do Buddhist images, still they may be taken in conjunction 
with the other facts as strong collateral proof in favour of the Buddhism of the Udayagiri remains. It is likely that the Ananta 
Cave was the sanctuary or church of the congregation who dwelt in the caves of Udayagiri, and the latter as dwellings needed 
no separate images; but it is also probable that the larger-caves, like the RA4nf Naur, Vaikuntha, and Svargapuri, had 
their separate lares and penates in the form of statues which have been destroyed by the profane hands of the Hindu ascetics 
who have held possession of the caves for more than eleven centuries, seeing that Heouan-Thsang, in the middle of the seventh 
century, did not notice the place, and at least two centuries before the time of the Chinese traveller Bluvanes’vara was the 


metropolis of the Hindu sovereigns of the Kes ari dynasty.§§ 


Of all questions concerning Indian history dates are the most puzzling. 


Rarely are they recorded in the literature of the 


people, and tradition is at fault at almost every step. As a general rule it is necessary, 


Age of the caves. 


therefore, to receive deductions on the subject with some reservation,-—for it has often 


happened that what has appeared very satisfactorily established by one set of data, has been entirely upset by another. If 


it is, however, impossible to fix precise dates in all cases, sufficient materials are not wanting to settle certain limits regarding 


# Vide infra chapter I1., on the boundary of Bhuvanes vara. 

+ “ No iless than nine specimens of this kind of railing were found 
st the es Topes, all of which are described in the following pages. 

fig. 8, I have added a specimen from great Dipaldina Mound 

, for the description of which see Prinsep’s Journal, vol. VI., 


coins, in plates XXXI. and XXXII.” 

plate XXXI., fig. I and Plate XXXIL, fig. II. 

relief at Sénchi, Eastern Gateway, Plate XV., fig. 3.” 

-relief of Eastern Gateway —Fergusson’s Illustrations.” 
1s-yelief of Western Gateway, left Pillar, inner face, No. III.” 
:e Plate X.” 

sa Topes, p. 187. 

Fergusson, adverting to the religion of the Udayagiri and the 
leaves, observes : “ On reviewing these caves and their sculptures, 
estion that arises is, why are they called Buddhist? The Airs of 
cription seems to have oscillated between Brahmanism and Bud- 
the other old inscriptions translated by Prinsep are Buddhist in 


{ form, though it can hardly be said they are so in doctrine ; and when we tum 


to the sculptures it is hard to find any trace of Buddhism in them. Buddha 
himself nowhere oppears either in his conventional form or as an ascetic. 
That we might expect from our experience at Sénchf. But there are no 
Dagobas, no Wheels, and only by the most careful inspection can we detect 
any of those Buddhist symbols we are now familiar with.” Again, “it is, 80 
far as I know, the only other place in India where that Buddhism without 
Buddha js found ijn the ®ame or even greater completeness than at Sénchi.” 
(Tree and Serpent Worship, 2nd Ed., pp. 268, 269.) After what has been 
said above, it is not at all necessary to comment seriatim on these remarks, 
‘The oscillation of Aira between Buddhism sand Bréhmanism has already been 
shown to be due to a mistranslation by Prinsep, (ante p. 20.) The expectation - 
of meeting wth images in mounds which contain the relics of the founder of 
Buddhism, is unreasonable; the proper places to look for images of the saint 
are temples and not solid mounds like the Sénchi Tope. And the Buddha of 
the Ananta Cave is, I believe, enough to explode fhe theory of “ Buddhism 
without Buddha as regards the caves under notice, 
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many. Such I believe is the case with several of the caves of Udayagiri, and one at least of Khandagiri. The Pali character, 
with which they are inscribed, leaves no room for doubt that they must have been excavated at an earlier date than the second 
century before Christ, for it is all but positively certain that that character had in the second century commenced to change, 
and was greatly modified in the first century before Christ ; and looking to the subject of the inscriptions recorded in that 
character on the caves, it is impossible to suspect a forgery, or a love for old customs, or affection for the antique, such as 
leads to the adoption of the old English character for inscriptions of the present century. 

The next datum we have on the subject is the Héthi Gumypha inscription, but this unfortunately is not so positive as the 
first, as it is inmany respects defoctive, and people may well take exception to it for more reasons than one. If the arguments, 
however, on which I have attempted to prove the contemporaneity of Aira with the Nanda Rajas of Magadha be tenable, it 
would follow that the Elephant Cave was cut in the middle of the fourth century before Christ. Now as that cave is an 
unfinished one, and altogether so poor that it cannot shed any lustre on a great king, even in the estimation of men in a 
primitive state of socicty, and very few persons would take the trouble to inscribe, at considerable cost, the fact of his having 
excavated a den which would pass for a natural cavern, the like of which may be seen in many places, it would follow that 
the objoct was to record the execution of some caves more dignified and royal in their character than the one on which the 
document appears, and that the location of the inscription was regulated by the desire to sclect the most centrical and 
promincnt position for it. This is exactly the position which the Hathi Gumph4 occupies, with the Tiger, the Serpent, 
and the Urdhavahu caves on the right, the Vaikuntha and the Patalpuri caves in front, the Svargapuri caves on the left, and 
the Ganes'a and the Ranf Gumpha caves behind ; and the inscription distinctly states that king Aira caused several caves 
to be cut. Unfortunately the caves are not named, and we cannot say for certain which are referred to in it. Fora 
magnificent structure which would do credit to a king, and on which a sovereign might look with pride, the Ranf Gumpha 
must reckon the foremost; next comes the Vaikuntha ; next the Svagapuri ; and then the Ganesa. Of these the second has 
three separate inscriptions, thg first of which ascribes its excavation to ‘“‘the kings of Kalinga,” the second to ¢“‘ Vira king 
of Kalinga,” and the third to ¢“ Prince Vidukha,” so it cannot belong to the hero immortalised on the Elephant Cave. The 
others are without any inscription, and these may be included in the list of Aira’s works without any very great stretch of 
imagination. The relation of the Queen’s Palace to the Elephant Cave has been already referred to (p. 32.) Thus far then 
the principal caves may be assigned to the middle of the fourth century, from three hundred and twenty to three hundred and 
forty years before Christ ; and it is not of much consequence to enquire, who were the authors of the little dens which a monk 
anxious for a shelter could dig for himself in a day or two, without any preliminary training as a miner or mason. 

Adverting to the caves of Western India, Mr. Fergusson has developed a system of evolution, according to which the 
simplest of the caves are assigned to tlie earliest period and the most ornate to a comparatively recent date, —the whole spreading 
over many centuries. How far this is correct as regards those caves, it is not for me here to enquire, but I am not at all 
disposed to apply the principle to the caves which form the subject of my-remarks. The principle is founded upon the 
experience of human habitations in civilized society, and cannot be applied to monasteries. Monastic institutions do not 
develop slowly and gradually, step by step, with the advancing civilization of their occupants, even as the ancient pile 
huts of Zurich and Brienne and Neufchatel developed into Swiss villas; but by fits and starts according to the nature of the 
patronage extended to them by civil society and the state of civilization of their patrons,—the monks themselves being the 
passive recipients of the bounty of their lay admirers, and the art displayed in their habitations dependant entirely 
on the taste of the artist employed and of their employers. A hermit of great sanctity, perhaps professing some supernatural 
or miraculous powers, takes shelter in a wood near a flourishing town, whence men of all classes proceed to visit 


him and offer him the means of his sustenance and more in lieu of his blessings; a wealthy person, perhaps 
minister, takes special interest in him, and defrays the cost of building a comfortable house for his use; h 
draws around him shoals of proselytes and followers, for whose accommodation additional buildings are required ; 
men defray the cost thereof ; and a stately monastery is the result. 

In the place of the hermit an image of a god, or a rude stone, or a grave, or a sacred relic, suddenly rising into 
working miracles, or for some other cause, produces the same effect. In the first fervour of devotion, wealth flo 
towards its endowment and embellishment, edifices rise over and around it, and a sacred place is completed. All thi 
a few short years, and the lifetime of a single generagion is generally enough to effect the consummation. A different ft 
comes into play, that of respect for antiquity, which developes a strong spirit of conservatism, and its main objects 
firmness to, and to perpetuate, existing customs, practices and observances, and to prevent changes and innovations. 
then leads to the erection of minor edifices around the principal building, in order to secure for them a share of th 
sanctity of the original shrine. Hence it is—in India at least—that the richest and most elaborate shrines are the oldes 
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temples and other structures around them are of comparatively recent dates. The merit of dedicating tomples, ghats, 
chaityas, and the like in sacred places, is greatly extolled in the S‘4stras, both Hindu and Buddhist, and every pilgrim erects 
one according to his means, and if he has not the wherewithal to build a temple or a chaitya, however humble, he satisfies 
his conscience by dedicating a fictile or stone model, ranging from two inches to three or four feet. Benares receives every 
year an accession of many scores of such temples, some of which are cubes of three or four feet with corresponding pinnacles, 
and the thousands of model chaityas in stone and baked clay which have been met with at Sanchi, Buddhagaya, S4rnath, 
and other places, owe their origin to the same cause. 

That the caves of Udayagiri have come {to existence under some such circumstances I have every reason to believe, 
Bhuvanes'vara, before the commencement of the Christian era, was a flourishing town, if not the capital, of Kalinga. Some 
Buddhist hermits of great repute, or a body of monks, must have come there for missionary purposes, and, prohibited to dwell in 
towns, taken their stand on the hill which was near enough to admit of their going frequently to the town on their missionary 
errand, and for begging alms, and yet sufficiently removed from civil society to keep them aloof from its contamination ; the 
Kalinga R4jés, who were noted for their devotion to Buddhism, helped them to excavate some large caves, and the monastery 
was complete. The little caves were, I imagine, subsequently dug by individual hermits for their respective accommodation or 
mortification—for the three or four feet cubic caves were undoubtedly made for the sake of undergoing some form of penance or 
other. If we assume that some of the missionaries first dug the small caves to display their sanctity or devotion to penance, by 
dwelling therein, it would follow, that they attracted the attention of the people,—for such a feat as passing night after 
night, say in meditation, within a cube of three feet would attract public attraction in India in 2 very short time,—and the 
wealthy among thosé who admired, or looked with veneration upon, such feats, would at once defray the cost of making large 
and commodious habitations for such saints and their followers. In either case the interval of time between the small and 
large caves would be limited and insignificant, and cannot be reckoned by centuries ;* there is nothing in them at any rate 


to support the theory of gradual development of taste and tact in cave-cutting, for the larger caves are all of one class, and 


#-The conclusions I havé come to above are at variance with the results 
of Mr, Fergusson’s latest researches on the subject as embodied in an appendix 
to the 2nd edition of his Tree and Serpent Worship. Although those results 
are indefinite, to & certain extent contradietory, and avowedly derived from 
insufficient data, still they are of importance as proceeding from a gentleman 
who has devoted much attention to the subject, and is deservedly held .in high 
respect, and it is necessary, therefore, to notice them in detail. After adverting 
to the character of the caves, he says, “Still these caves must have been 
excavated for some religious purposes ; we can hardly suppose they were the 
residences of laymen, and the only reasonable conclusion seems to be that they 
were early Buddhist, of a type coeval, or it may be even anterior to what we 
find at Sénchi,” (p. 268.) Now Sinchi is usually supposed to ‘belong to the 
second century B. C., and so these caves, if they represent the Buddhism of 
that place, must belong to that century. This is, however, to a certain 
extent contradicted by a statement in which the learned author says: “ The 
inscriptions on the Snake and Tiger caves prove them, from the form of 
their characters, to be not far removed from As’oka’s time,” (p. 268.) This 
would be the latter part of the third century B. C. The remark, however, is 
followed by another statement in which the author comes to “the conclusion 
that some of the Yavana invaders mentioned above” (p. 173 of his work) 
< introduced Greek art into this remote corner some time, it may be, before or 
about the Christian era; but that instead of becoming more delicate and 

iindid at Amravati, it became here more vigorous and more local 

s,” (p. 269.) If we allow a century for this transition or 
ge of the Queen’s Palace, to which the remarks especially 
e end of the first century of the Christian era, or in other 
al caves took for their completion about three hundsed ycars, 
art of the third century B. C. to that of the first century 
ments on which these three statements have been based aro, 
clusivee The first statement is founded npon the supposed 
Flhist images in the caves as at Sinchi, but the Buddha of the 
sete the major, and the conclusion therefore is not sustainable. The 
t is based on the form of the characters on the Serpent and the 
as the learned author has himself laid down the postulate that 
this kind inscriptions shed but the faintest and most uncertain 
: not likely to lay much stress on it. -The third statement owes 
tly to the relation which the art displayed in the sculptures of 


11 


the caves bears to Hellenic art, and partly to the style of the different caves. 
The sculptural test, as I have shown in the text, is entirely fanciful, and 
therefore, it may be dismissed as unworthy of consideration. The author 
himself is not much disposed to rely on it, for he admits that “ sculpture in 
itself, is much more uncertain in ite progress than architecture, and depends 80 
much on local and jndividual and personal circumstances for its development 
that it would be almost impossible to decide this question if it stood alone,” 
(p. 269.) He argues, however, that “it seems hardly doubtfal that the 
architecture of the Ganes’s is earlier than that of the R£j Rénf (P Queen's 
Palace) cave ; while the simplicity of its one-celled plan as compared with, 
the many-celled two-storeyed magnificence of the other js so marked, that it 
js impossible to mistake the progress between the two.” (p. 296.) The 
ground, however, is not firmer here than before. It is not a fact that the 
Ganes’a is a “ one-celled” cave. On referring to plate XXVIII, the reader 
will perceive that it has two cells and a verandah, The Riénf Gumph& again 
is not really two-storeyed, hut one-storeyed, the so-called upper storey resting 
on solid rock beyond the roof of the lower storey as at Svargapuri. As to the 
magnificence of the one and the simplicity of the other, doubtless there is 
considerable difference in the number of chambers and verandahs in the two 
sets of caves, but architecturally they are of no importance. The ground-plan 
of the Ganes’a is only repeated three times in the Queen’s Palace, twice to 
form the two wings and once to form the western fagade, with only such 
variations in the numbers aud disposition of the rooms ass circumstances 
required, but nothing to indickte any originality. Generally speaking, archi- 
tectural details aré the most important as tests regarding style, and relying 
on them, it is impossible to detect any difference that would justify our sup~ 
posing the two sets of caves to beloag to two different ages. As already stated 
in the text, they are all teat identically the same. The differences they 
ezhihit are due to individual peculiarity, and not to age and style, It is 
the farthest from my intention to deny altogether the value of sculptures 
as tests of age, but I cannot shut my eyes to the fact that they yield too 
much elhow-room for speculation, and are wanting in that certainty which 
dated inscriptions rightly interpreted, aro calculated to afford. To persons 
gifted with that perfection of imagination which could, like Dean Swift, “fill 
up a volume on a broomstick” the plasticity and elasticity of architectural and 
sculptural evidence may be welcome, but the stiffned& of dated inscriptions 
is more agreeable to sober-minded ordinary mortals, 
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belong to a single cycle. Their pillars are of the same pattern ; the pilasters are alike; the carved bands over them have 
the same outline; the Buddhist rails, either above or below the friezes, differ only in some being made of four and others 
of five bars; the parapets, where they occur, are alike ; and the general design differs so slightly as to be insignificant ; and 
in none of these features—and these are the principal features which mark the difference of style and age—can anything be 
found which would warrant the assumption that the caves belong to different ages, and were cut by men in different states 
of civilization, or possessed of art-education differing in other respects than in individual peculiarity. 

Although the age assigned by me to the caves of Udayagiri, places them beyond the limits of Greek supremacy in 

Theory of Greek origin of Orissan JDdia, still it is necessary, before making a few remarks on the state of architecture and 
arehiteotury and wculpbucess sculpture in Orissa at the time the caves were bored, to enquire, for the sake of those 
who entertain & contrary opinion, what influence the invasion of India by Alexander the Great and the occupation of parts 
of the North-Western frontier by his successors for some time, had exerted on those arts in the province which forms 
the subject of this essay. In e preceding part of this work (Part I, Chap. I, pp. 18 et seg.) I have already shown 
that tlie opinion adopted by some European antiquarians, that stone architecture was first taught the Indians by the 
Greeks is erroneous, and that stone architecture existed in the country from long anterior to the date of the Greek invasion 
and the Grweco-Bactrian occupation of North-Western India, and what is true of India generally is @ fortiori? true of Orissa. 
It might be said, however, that even if the Greeks did not originate stone architecture in India, their taste and influence 
may lave materially contributed to its advancement pari passu with the improvement of the plastic art, and since the 
temple records of Puri and tradition refer to frequent invasions of Orissa by Raktavéhu and other Yavanas at an early 
age, it may very reasonably be expected that architecture and sculpture there should bear more deeply impressed marks of 
Greek character on them than what are to be seen on similar works in other provinces of India. The first pert of the 
second argument has to a certain extent been already met (ante I. p. 76). The latter portion is based mainly on the identifi- | 
cation of the Yavanas of the Sanskrit writers with the people of Greece. This identification, however, I have elsewhere 
fnlly shown* is not of such a character as to justify our accepting it as an incontrovertible general premiss. In the tenth 
century especially, when the temple records of Orissa were first undertaken, the word Yevana had entirely lost its original 
signification, whatever that might have been when the word first came into currency, and was used as a generic term 
for all “ outer barbarians” without any reference to their nationality, and the word therefore cannot be a guide to our tracing 
the race of Raktavéhu. Further, the records in question say that Raktavahu came from the sea, and we are not aware of 
any Greek expedition by the sea which could reach Orissa by the Bay of Bengal, while it would be illogical to accept the 
nationality of the traditional adventurer to have been Greek on the strength of the records, and to reject the fact of his 
having come by the sea, in opposition to them, and to believe that he came to Orissa by land. Nor is it at all necessary 
to deny the substantial accuracy of the temple records in this particular. It is well known that Phcenician, Roman, Arab 
and Chinese traders, at different times frequented the Bay of Bengal from long before the Christian era down to the twelfth 
century, and among them there were many pirates; and that all those people were generally known by the name of Yavanas, 
and nothing is more probable than that some of those piratical cruisers had descended on the Orissan coast, and 
committed depredations in a manner so as to be worthy of prominent record. 

But to pass from the inferential to innate evidence,—for if it can be shown that the architecture and sculptures of Orissa 
bear unmistakable marks of their Greek origin all @ prior? arguments on the subject must be thrown away. ‘The difficulties, 
however, which beset this branch of the enquiry are very great, and they have been multiplied by personal predilections, 
want of knowledge, fallacious logic and other causes to an extent which render attempts to overcome them almost hopeless. 
I nevertheless feel bound to note the salient points of the question in order that my readers may have it in a t 


and be enabled to draw their own inferences. 

As regards architecture, columns, cornicés, and mouldings are, 1 believe, the principal features which detern. 
of buildings in Europe, and in Grecian architecture they were the most remarkable. Now in Greek buildir 
prominent characteristics are their fmimitable columns. These are entirely wanting in Udayagiri, where t 
occupied by heavy, square pillars, and in Khandagiri the only specimen available (ante p. 35) is as unli 
column as one column can be to another. In Greece, flat pilasters were extensively used; so were they at Uda 
he would be a highly imaginative man who could spy in the pilasters and pillars shown on plate XXIV any ti 
of Greek art. Cornices the caves have none which could be for a moment compared to Greek specimens of tha 


———_— 
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buildings. The pyramidal battlements and the horse-shoe dormer windows of the Udayagiri bas-reliefs were unknown to the 
builders of the Parthenon. Dormers form a peculiar feature of medizeval European architecture, but were unknown to 
classical builders, and if this fact would justify our supposing the Udayagiri, Sénch{f, and Bardhat dormers, (or more strictly 
speaking, balconies, for they are not true dormers) to be due to the influence of Saxon builders, I shall gladly renounce my 
theory of their pre-Christian antiquity. 

Of mouldings, the two Cymas, the Cavetto, the Ovolo, the Torus, the Astraga! and the Fillet, which play so important a& 
part in the decoration of classical architecture, the last two are all that exist in the caves of Udayagiri, and they are just 
the ornaments which are the most undecisive in their character. A line of beads and a narrow flat band to enclose them, 
suggest themselves as ornaments with the smallest possible exertion of the inventive faculty, and they have been adopted 
in all parts of the world without any necessary borrowing: they form the most prominent and oft-repeated embellishment 
of the hafts of New Zealand hatchets. To lean on them for the determination of any important question of nationality would 
be to lean on something considerably weaker than the proverbial straw. A kind of guilloche occurs in the 
Ananta Cave, but as already stated before (ante I, p. 17), it is quite as unreliable as the fillet or the astragal. Moreover, 
were all the mouldings abovenamed traceable in the caves of Udayagiri, they would be of little moment, for they are all 
very simple in their design, and it is only when they appear in those peculiar combinations which are so effective in classical 
buildings, that they can be accepted as proofs. If the combinations be not the same, they should at least be similar, and 
this, I hold, is no where the case. 

In treating of sculptural representations of natural objects, it is necessary to bear in mind the common humanity of man 
in every part of the world. Even as poets dealing with the same subjects—the life and mind of man—produce similar 
images whether tuning their lyre under the heat of the tropics, the genial climate of the temperate zone, or the biting 
cold of the north, so must artists in their attempt to reproduce natural objects in stone, yield similar results; and as in the 
former case differences must arise from unequal capacity and local colouring, so must they result in the latter. Thus when 
& Valmiki and a Homer sing of the same subject, local similies aside, the result must be closely alike, without any inter- 
change of ideas taking place between them ; and similarly a Phidias of Greece and one of India, (had such a being ever 
existed) would have produced the beau-ideal of perfection in either country without borrowing from each other. Where the 
intellectual and artistic capacities are different, the results must necessarily be unequal; but the tendency everywhere must 
be to the same goal, and more or less similarity must be manifest according to circumstarces, owing to the fact of the human 
mind being the same everywhere, and it being directed to the same end. It must follow that the mere partial similitude 
in the general appearance of two statues is no more a proof of the one having been formed on the model of the other, than the 
similarity of two love songs from two distant countries is an evidence of one of them having been copied from the other. 

In judging of sculpture its general appearance is what we have first to deal with, but it is at the same time the most 
misleading. It is an uncertain quantity, liable to he diversified under different circumstances and the knowledge and 
predilection of the observer, and what may be supposed by one to be decisively similar, may be pronounced by another as 
radically different in every line and feature. Doubtless, there is such a thing as style in painting and literary composition, 
which, however ethereal and undefinable, is nevertheless easily perceptible by experts, and the same may be said of sculpture ; 
but in the latter case the difficulty of determining it is so very excessive that it cannot be accepted as a satisfactory proof in 
settling any question at issue with reference to any particular piece of sculpture. There may be, in a statue, A suavity 
of outline, or free treatment of the position or drapery, or general finish in chiselling,—peculiarities which are associated with 
Greek art,—but they are of no import when closely inspected ; and when the enquiry is what is the nationality of a statue found 
in a foreign soil, it is a flagrant begging of the question to say it must be Greek because it is good. Among the generality of 
non-professional Europeans, thé fallacy of such a decision may not be at once apparent, for in their minds the idea of excellence 
in art with Greece is intimately associated from infancy; and even with professional men it is no an uncommon. error, 
says Bacon, “* to infest their meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some conceits which they have most admired, or 
some sciences which they have most applied; and” to give “all things else a tinéture according to them, utterly untrue 
and improper ;” but for all that the fallacy exists, and to those who are above such influences, cannot but be striking. 

Relative proportions have generally been accepted as very good tests for determining the nationality of human figures; 
but seeing, that, on the one hand, the human frame is in its general outline very much alike in all parts of the world, and that, 

zon the other, no two masters of the Hellenic art adopted the same relative proportions, and further, that they are subject to 
extensive variations according t0 age, sex, and other causes, not to advert to the fact that specimeng of ancient Indian 
art are generally of so primitive a character that they are not amenable to technical rules, it is hopeless to deduce from 
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them any reliable evidence for a general premiss. There are certain peculiarities in proportion which if properly studied 
by expecrts,—such for instance as the breadth of the head along the eyes, which in Greece almost uniformly measured five 
eyes,—would doubtless be of value as collateral proofs, but they can under no circumstance be accepted as well-established 
majors for any universal conclusion. . 

But while denying general appearance and relative proportions to be of much value as tests, I must admit that there are 
points in sculptures which must be accepted as conclusive, These refer to the representation of local peculiarities in art, 
and their value depends upon the amount of certainty with which their local character is established. Thus, for instance, the 
disposition of the hair of the head, which differed greatly at different times among different nations, and which, whenever the 
styles and their ages are well-known, must at once determine the nationality of the figures on which they are found. 

In the same way in well-finished statues the high cheek bones and other peculiarities of feature, as also drapery, may 
be accepted as good tests to that end. Posture or pose being generally dependant on the nature of action intended to be 
indicated, and human nature being everywhere alike and Liable to produce the same or similar postures under similar circum- 
stances, is not always a safe guide, still there are even in it peculiarities which when well-known may be depended upon. 

But the most valuable tests are representations of local vegetation, local styles of ornament, local dress and the like. 
These can leave no room for doubt, and when they do exist and their local character is fully established, we may with 
perfect safety come to & positive conclusion. 

Now to apply these tests to the sculptures of Udayagiri. The general appearance of these sculptures is as unlike that of 
Greek art of the time of Alexander the Great and his successors for two centuries as that of one set of representations of human 
beings can be to that of another. I have studied them for hours together and often, but not a single feature of them has re-called 
to my mind that vivifying grace which forms the glory of Hellenic art of the post-Phidian age. Tn their coarseness, they have 
some resemblance to the sculptures of the Dezedalian school of art, but the resemblance even in that case is limited to coarseness 
‘only, the vigour and boldness of outline which characterised the latter, being entirely wanting in the former ; and as it would 
be preposterous to suppose that teachers of the old Dzdalian school ever came to Orissa, the enquiry may be dropped as 
unprofitable. 

Of relative proportion there is nothing in the Udayagiri bas-reliefs which could not result from the fact of their being 
representations of human beings, and therefore it may also be dismissed as unsatisfactory and inconclusive. 

The hair of the head in the sculptures under notice, is dressed in large chignons or maulis just as one would expect in 
Jndian figures, and not in curls, or flowing tresses, or close-cropped scrubbiness, as was common in Greek male figures in 
ancient times. The chignons of the Greek females were formed in a manner quite different from anything to be seen in Orissa. 
The features are generally so worn out that they cannot afford any satisfactory indication one way or another; but the noses 
are not Greek ; the mouths are large and wide very unlike Greek, the eyes are too long and narrow, and the ears too long 
and pendulous, coming much below the line of the mouth, to be Greek ; the posture is throughout Indian and not Greek ; 
and the drapery, with two exceptions, is likewise thoroughly Indian. The exceptions I refer to are the clothes shewn on the 
booted figure of the Queen’s Palace, and on the rider on the elephant and on his followers in the Ganes'’a frieze. 
I call them exceptions because they are unlike the others shown at Udayagiri, but as I have already stated elsewhere 
(ante I, p. 82 and II, pp. 5, 10) they are not Greek, nor any thing approaching Greek clothing that I am aware of. Thus 
then there is no evidence whatever to show that the sculptures are Greek, or imitations of Greek art, and therefore I cannot 


but reject the theory of their Greek origin as quite untenable.* In fact, I believe, the theory owes its origin to tbe 


¥ Mr. Fergusson is of opinion that the story of *“ the Ganes’a is the purer quotation which you send me from Fergusson. I do not perceive any more of 


and the more nearly allied to Greek art. That in the R4j Rani, (? Réni 
Naur) though fully as vigorous and full of life, is inferior in style and much 
more Indian in detail and costume ;” and he comes to the “ conclusion that 
some of the Yavana invaders mentioned above,” (p. 178 of his work) “ intro 
duced Greek art into this remote corner some time, it may be, before or about 
the Christian era; but that instead of becoming more delicate and refined, 
as it did at Amravati, it became more vigorous and more local in its manifes- 
tations.” (p. 269.) Not wishing to rely upon my own judgment iin a case 
in which so great an authority had expressed a decided opinion, I communicated 
the ahove extract to Mr. H. H. Locke of the Government School of Art, 
Calcutta, who had devoted his whole life to the study of art professionally and 
was the most competentnto decide the question without any native or patriotic 
Jeaning, and I got tbe following in reply from him + “ I cannot at all support the 


“ Greek feeling” in the Ganes’a version of the fighting scene than in the Réni 
Gumpha rendering. As to the Ganes’a carving being “first Greek attempt” 
and the Réni “ a degenerate local manifestation of it” there is absolutely 
nothing in the carvings themselves to support such & notion. The Ganes’a 
carving (So far as can be judged of in its present very mutilated state) is 
rather the ruder of the two.” Mr. Locke is much inclined to the Greek theory, 
¢, e. to the recognition of Greek feeling in some of the sculptures of Khands- 
giri, nevertheless he go flatly contradicts Mr. Ferguseon’s opinion that it is 
hopeless for me to attempt a reconciliation. This much, however, I may 
say with perfect confidence that that evidence must be utterly worthless 
which can even to experts yield such diametrically opposite results. For those 
who wish to think for themselves, I supply very faithful photo-collotypes 
of the two scenes in plates VIII and XVI. 
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difficulty which European writers feel in attributing to the natives of this country the capacity for carving such vigorous 
representations of human beings as these bas-reliefs show,—a difficulty by no means upeccountable, seeing that the Indians 
in the present day produce nothing of the kind, but which would at once disappear when we call to mind the fact of their 
subjugation for six centuries under ruthless masters who deemed it a religious duty of great merit to knock down or deface 
every representation of the human form they met with. 

But whether the fine arts of Orissa owe their origin to Greece or to India, this much is certain that they had attained 

State of Sculpture and Architecture CONsiderable excellence at the time when the rock-cut dwellings of Udayagiri were 
in Orissa, at the time the caves were cut. excavated. The friezes we meet with there are not the results of first essays at sculpture,— . 
mere outlines of a symbolical character,—but regular works of art, rude though they be, evincing much technical knowledge 
and sufficient mastery to give shape to life and feeling. The expression of pain inthe wounded soldier, of determination 
in the combatants, of despair in the captive led by the hand, of resignation and devotion in the imprisoned fair one, are in 
admirable contrast to the unnatural smile on the face of the victim whose neck is about to be cut in the metope of Silenos 
representing Perseus and Medusa, and other works of the early schools of Greece, If there is a want of finish and of fineness 
in chiselling in the Udayagiri works, there is no lack of vigorous action delineated in every limb. Long ages of 
neglect and decay have defaced the figures as we now see them, but still it is not difficult to perceive that their conception, 
and execution, their grouping and disposition, their drapery and ornaments, were such as only men theoretically and 
practically familiar with sculpture for a long time could execute. Faces are shown in bas-relief in every position, full 
face, three-quarter face, and half-face, and in each the eyes are chiselled as they should be, and not done, as in ancient Egypt, 
in full on a profile face. The definite quantitative relations of the different members of the body are generally well 
preserved ; no inharmonious dimensions offend the eye ; no poverty of lines disgusts the feeling ; no copying or imitative style 
betrays the symbolic stiffness and lifelessness of ancient Egypt and Persia; every feature, every contour, every joint, bears 
the stamp of the independent workman exerting himself to produce pleasing combinations of grace end form, and to imitate 
nature to the best of his ability, and not to copy lay figures, or to work out the theoretical canons of a bloated priestcraft. 
The artists were unquestionably rude; their art had not attained that excellence which has been the glory of the Hellenic 
race ; they doubtless lacked the genius which endows dead stones with vivid life; but they thought for themselves, and 
worked for themselves, and were no servile copyists of a foreign art. The state of civil society at the time, in Orissa, was 
sufficiently advanced to require works which could not have been produced in the condition we find them without a long 
course of previous training; and this pre-supposes that the art had flourished for a considerable period before the middle of 
the fourth century B. C., when. Aira reigned in Kalinga, and caused the rock-cut dwellings to be excavated. 

That stone architecture was at that time also well-known and practised cannot for a moment be doubted. A complicated 
suit of rooms and verandahs with all their doors, openings, pillars, pilasters, mouldings, friezes and alto-rilievo figures 
like that of the Queen’s Palace, could not have been cut into one mass of solid rock without the guidance of a master 
workman——an architectona,—who was familiar with buildings and their several details, and who could conceive and develope 
his plan in his mind before commencing his work. Even as a novelist sketches in his mind the plot and denouement of his 
story before he puts pen on paper, 80 does a master-builder conceive his plan before he commences to put briek on mortar 
even for an ordinary masonry building ; and though, like the novelist, who diversifies his story by descriptions and 
episodes not originally contemplated, he can, and does, add, embellish and modify while his work is progressing, he 
is still bound to carry out the broad outlines of his preliminary plan. He can add new pillars, new mouldings, new 
ornaments, whenever he is disposed to do s0, but he can scarcely alter the size of the rooms after the foundations have been 
laid. Should, however, such an alteration be absolutely necessary, it can be effected with very little trouble. But the case is 
entirely different with the cave-cutter, who has to develope the whole out of a single mass of stone. He must, like the sculptor 
making a statue, have the perfect model before him, and must provide for every prominence, every protuberance and every 
detail, before he commences to work ; for the smallest mistake is apt to vitiate the whole. One single protuberance unprovided 
for will upset the entire scheme of ornamentation originally thought of.* Now, as al? the pillars, pilasters, mouldings, bas-reliefs 
and statues of every cave at Udayagiri are cut out of one solid mass without a single superimposition, it must follow that their 
architect did conceive the whole plan, and make models and drawings, before he employed his masons to cut the rock. And as 
no man can conceive anything absolutely new, and even the most imaginative can only develope new forms by new associations 
of those forms with which he is familier, it is impossible to avoid the conclusion that the buslders of the caves were familiar with 
masonry houses whose counterparts they attempted to produce in stone. Had the models been wooden houses or huts, their 


® A remarkable illustration of this remark occurs in the Ganes’s frieze, below, the frame of the second compartment, had to leave the whole unfinished 
where the artist, having, by mistake, cut the Buddhist rail above, instead of (ante p. 6). 
12 
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peculiarities would for certain have been imitated in stone; but they are all entirely wanting. The ceilings, instead of being 
sloping as they should have been if copied from huts, are flat, or so slightly arched that they may be called flat. The beams and 
rafters which form such prominent features in huts, are entirely wanting in the caves. The walls of the interiors are perfectly 
smooth and perpendicular without any indication of posts. The pyramidal parapets represent the same number as built on 
masonry houses, with ashlars of different lengths placed one over another, and are unknown in wooden houses. The Buddhist 
rails are copies of stone originals, thick, heavy and clumsy, and not of wooden fences, which would have been much lighter. 
The pillars have capitals which were practicable only in masoury work ; the pilasters with bases and capitals are such as could 
* never have been required in huts ; the brackets projecting forward from the tops of the pillars and carved into female 
figures, could never have been required as constructive or mechanical contrivances for wooden buildings ; the projecting 
cdges of tle roofs have no indications of the ends of rafters such as cannot be avoided in wooden houses,—the only 
instance where they do occur under the arch over a door-frame in the Ananta Cave, being just where in & wooden 
building they would not be required. (Ane II, pp. 8, 32.) Pilasters are doubtless the reminiscences of posts; but they 
had so long survived their original design at the time of the Udayasgiri caves that the fact had been quite forgotten, and 
they were employed as mere architectural ornaments rising only to the top of the door-frame, and not up the whole 
height of the wall to the ceiling as posts did and should. These facts clearly prove that the caves have been formed 
on the style of masonry buildings and not after wooden models ; or in other words that the master-mason or architect 
had in his mind the masonry buildings which existed around him when he designed these caves, and took his patterns from 
them, and not from huts. Under this conviction we may very reasonably conclude that square pillars with chamfered 
angles were in common use in those days, but columns were unknown or not used, the columns of the Jain Cave being 
evidently of a later date, as they stand on a masonry basement and not on the solid rock, or forming a part of it ; that the doors 


were usually oblong and not narrowed at the top as was formerly the case in Egypt:* that they were framed with side 


pilasters surmounted with semicircular arches ; that the mouldings in common use were flat bands with floral decorations ; 
that the roofs were flat, as they always have been in India ; that the parapets were of a pyramidal form ; that in Buddhist 
buildings the peculiar Buddhist rail always found a prominent place ; that the taste for splendour and art had sufficiently 
advanced to necessitate the employment of bas-reliefs in stone or terra-cotta, and most probably also of painting ; that the houses 
were generally two-storeyed, and sometimes three-storeyed as described in the Rig Veda f/ante I, p. 21); that they had verandahs, 
and balconies attached to the upper storey ; that the balconies were surmounted by horse-shoe-shaped framings on the top; 
that dormer windows with similar tops were common ; that the rooms were arranged in suites, but they were generally 
narrow, as they always have been since and still are; and that, on the whole, the houses were not the dwellings of rude, 
primitive people, but of men who had made considerable advance in the arts of civilized life. 

Turning now to the third section of the Khandagiri Range, we have little to record beyond its being a continuation of 

Nilagiri. the rocky wall which girts the town of Bhuvanes vara on the west and the north-west. It 
stretches as far as the south-west of the town, and bears the same relation to it which the low hill to the west of Delhi 
does to that imperial city. Beyond a slight depression there is nothing to mark its separation from Khandagiri, and in fact 
it is only a part of the latter, named separately only to limit the sanctity of the latter within a narrow compass. It does 
not rise anywhere above a hundred feet in height, and possesses nothing worthy of note to the antiquarian—no temple or 
building of any age, size or sanctity, nor a single cave which owes its origin to the labour of man, and worthy of notice as & 
work of art. 

The last of the four hills which surround the town of Bhuvanes'vara to the north-west, west and south is called 
Dhavalagire or the “ White mountain,” ptherwise named Dhauli. Unlike the other three, 
Dhavalagiri. i 3 : 5 aa ¢ 
it is quite detached, and forms a cluster of its own, including three ranges with several 
depressions and prominences. It occurs on the south bank of the Dayah river, close by the village of Dhauli, the 
origin of whose name will be explained further on. Lieutenant Markham Kittoe, who visited it in 1838, and first brought 
it to the notice of Europeans, says—That the three hills of which the group consists, “rise abruptly from the plains and 
occupy a space of about five furlongs by three ; they have a singular appearance fromtheir isolated position, no other hills 
being nearer than eight or ten miles. They are apparently volcanic, and ¢ composed of upheaved breccia a with quartzose rock 
intermixed. 

“ The northernmost hill may be about 250 feet at its highest or eastern end, on which is a ruined temple dedicated to 
Mahadeva : the other hills or rather rocks are less elevated. 


d ¥ The Das‘aratha cave of Behar has the Egyptian door with a narrow- + This is a mistake, tlhe extreme end of Nilngiri cannot be more than 
{ top. Ante lL. ps 17. three miles away. 
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*“ Beneath the temple on the eastern and southern declivities aro several small caves, and the romains of many more; 
also two natural caverns or clefts in the rock, one being choked up with rubbish, the other clear for eighty or a hundred feet, 
beyond which it is impossible to penetrate, the passage becoming very narrow and the stench of the myriads of bats (inhabit- 
ing it} quite suffocating. At the mouth of this cavern is an inscription slightly scratched on a detaclied block of stone. The 
inscription is roughly cut in a small cave on the southern face. 

* There are traces of other buildings having formerly existed on this and the adjoining hills, also in the cavities between 
them ; there is a fine temple dedicated to Ganesa and Mahddeve at the western cave of the hill, also ruins of several 
others. 

* Stone has been extensively quarried here for the different temples {n the vicinity, and (I should venture to add) for 
Kanarak.”* The south- eastern of the group, bears the name of As” s'vathémé. It stands close by the famous tank called Kos‘ala- 
garfiga, and is remarkable for 1 bearing on it a series of edicts of the. great Emperor As'oka, the ardent patron of Buddhism. 
The particular point of the hill which bears the edicts is situated “on the northern face of the southernmost rock near 
its summit ; the rock has been hewn and polished for & space of fifteen feet long by ten in height, and the inscription deeply 
cut thereon being divided into four tablets, the first of which appears to have been executed at a different period from the 
rest; the letters are much larger and not so well cut. The fourth tablet is encircled by a deep line, and is cut with more 
caré than either of the others. 

*& Immediately above the inscription is a terrace sixtcen feet by fourteen, on the right side of which (as you face the 
inscription) is the fore half of an elephant, four feet high, of superior workmanship ; the whole is hewn out of the solid rock. 
There is & groove four inches wide by two in depth round three sides of the terrace, with a space of three feet left (a door- 
way ?) immediately in front of the elephant ; there are also two grooves, one on either side of the elephant on the floor and 
in the perpendicular face, these must have been intended probably to fix a wooden canopy. 

“ There are also many broken caves in the rocks adjoining the As'’vathéma, and the foundations of many buildings; one 
in particular immediately above the inscription which may have been one of the chatyas or stupas mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion. 

“ The elephant does not seem to be an object of worship, though I was informed that one day in every year is appoint- 
ed, when the Brahmans of the temples in the vicinity attend, and throw water on it, and besmear it with red-lead in honour 
of Ganes'a. 

‘“ There are five caves in a row on the high rock south of the elephant, called by some ¢ Panch-pandava’ and by 
others ¢ Panch- -gosein : 2 beside these caves (where there are traces of many others) there are numerous small holes like mor- 
tars, cut in the rock ; these were probably used to compound the drugs and medicines by the medical devotees mentioned in . 
the inscriptions. Like cavities occur at the caves of Khandagiri ; some larger than the rest have been used as reservoirs.”} 

The edicts are the same which occur at Girnar, on the Lats, and in the Eusophzai country, but they are preceded by 
an ordinance and followed by another whose counterparts do not occur elsewhere. The edicts have been so fully commented 
upon by Prinsep and Wilson, that I need not dwell upon them at all, particularly as I have not had an opportunity 
of taking a& fresh facsimile, or collecting any information that would be worthy of special notice. Those who are interested 
in the subject will find ample materials for study in the Journals of the Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Great Britain. 
To render this notice of the hill complete, I shall content myself by quoting here in parallel columns the translations of the 
edicts by Wilson and Prinsep. 


Tre Drauut EpicTs OF As ora. 
Edict, No. J. 


Dr. Wilsons Translation. Mr. Prinsep’'s Translation. 

“ This is the edict of the beloved of the gods, Raj& “ The following edict of religion is promulgated by the 
Priyadasi; the putting to death of animals is to be entirely | heaven-beloved king Piyadasi. ‘In this place the putting 
discontinued, and no convivial meeting is to be held, for the | to death of anything whatever that hath life, either for the 
beloved of the gods, the Raj& Priyadasi, remarks many faults { benefit of the pGja, or in convivial meetings, shall not be 


” 


®* Journal As. Soc., VII. pp. 486 f. + Ibid. plate XXY. ‡ Journal As. Soc. VII. p. 435. 
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Dr. Wilson's Translation. 
in such assemblies. 
which is approved of by the Raja Priyadasi, the beloved of 
the gods, which is that of the great kitchen of Ré2j4 Priya- 
dasi, the beloved of the gods; every day hundreds of thou- 


There is but one assembly, indeed, 


sands of animals have been here slaughtered for virtuous pur- 
poses, but now although this pious edict is proclaimed that 
animals may be killed for good purposes, and such is the 
Practice, yet as the practice is not determined, these presents 
are proclaimed that hereafter they shall not be killed.” 


Mr. Prinsep’'s Translation. 

done. Much cruelty of this nature occurs in sueh assemblies. 
The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi is (as it were) a father 
(to his people). Uniformity of worship is ‘wise and proper 
for the congregation of the heaven-beloved Piyadasi raja. 

¢“ Formerly in the great refectory and temple of the 
heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, daily were many hundred 
thousand animals sacrificed for the sake of meat food. So 
even at this day while this religious edict is under promul- 
gation, from the sacrifice of animals for the sake of food, some 
two are killed, or one is killed :—but now the joyful chorus 
resounds again and again—that from henceforward not a 
single animal shall be put to death.” 


Edict, No. IT. 


“In all the subjugated (territories) of the king Priya- 
dasi, the beloved of the gods, and also in the bordering 
countries, as (Choda), Palaya, (or Paraya,) Satyaputra, Kera- 
laputra, Tambapani, (it is proclaimed), and Antiochus by 
name, the Yona (or Yavana) R4j4a, and those princes who are 
near to, (or allied with) that monarch, universally (are ap- 
prised) that (two designs have been cherished by Priyadasi : 
one design) regarding men, and one relating to animals ; and 
whatever herbs are useful to men or useful to animals, wher- 
ever there are none, such have been everywhere caused to be 
conveyed and planted, (and roots and fruits wherover there 
are none, such have been everywhere conveyed and planted ; 
and on the roads) wells have been caused to be dug, (and 
trees have been planted) for the respective enjoyment of 
animals and men.” 


“ Everywhere within the conquered province of r4j4 
Piyadasi, the beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts 
occupied by the faithful, such as Chola, Pida, Satiyaputra, 
Ketalaputra, even as far as Tambapanni (Ceylon); and 
moreover within the dominions of Antiochus, the Greek, (of 
which Antiochus’s generals are the rulers,)—everywhere the 
heaven-beloved réj& Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid 
is established ;—both medical aid for men, and medical aid 
for animals; together with the medicaments of all sorts, 
And 
wherever there is not (such provision)—in all such places 


which are suitable for men, and suitable for animals. 


they are to be prepared, and to be planted : both root drugs 
and herbs, wheresoever there is not (a provision of them) in 
all such places shall they be deposited and planted. ” 

*“ And in. the public highways wells are to be dug, and 
trees to be planted, for the accommodation of men and ani- 
mals.” 


Edict, No. ITT. 


“King Priyadasi says, This was ordered by me when 
1 had been twelve years inaugurated in the conquered coun- 
try, and among my own subjects as well as strangers, that 
every five years’ expiation should be undergone with this 
object, for the enforcement of such moral obligations as were 
declared by me to be good; such as duty to parents, (and 
protection of) friends, children, (relations, Brahmans and 
Sramans;) good is liberality, good is non-injury of living 
creatures, and abstinence from prodigality and slander are 
good. Continuance in this course, (the discharge of these 
duties) shall be commanded both by explanation and exam- 
ple.” 


° 
‘“ During a past period of many centuries, there 


have prevailed destruction of life, injury of living beings, 
disrespect towards kindred, and irreverence towards Sramans 


¢ Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi :— 

“By me after the twelfth year of my anointment, this 
commandment is made! Everywhere in the conquered (pro- 
vinces) among the faithful, whether (my own) subjects or 
foreigners, after every five years, let there be (a publie) 
humiliation for this express object, yea, for the confirmation 
of virtue and for the suppression of disgraceful acts. 

* Good and proper is dutiful service to mother and 
father ;—towards friends and kinsfolks, towards Brahmans 
and Sramans excellent is charity :—prodigality and mali- 
cious slander are not good. 

¢ All this the leader of the congregation shall inculcate 
to the assembly, with (appropriate) explanation and exam- 


” 


ple 


Edict, No. IV. 


“In times past, even for many hundred years, has been 
practised the sacrifice of living beings, the slaughter of 
animals, disregard of relations ; and disrespect towards Bréh- 
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Dr. Wilson’s Translation. 


and Brahmans. But now, in conformity to moral duty, the 
pious proclamation of king Priyadasi, the beloved of the 
gods, is made by beat of drum, in a manner never before 
performed for hundreds of years, with chariot and elephant 
processions, and fireworks, and other divine displays of the 
people exhibiting the ceremonies—(and this) for the pro- 
mulgation of the law of king Priyadasi, &c., that non-de- 
struction of life, non-injury to living beings, respect to rela- 
tions, reverence of Brahmans and Sramans, and many other 
duties, do increase, and shall increase, and this moral law of 
the king Priyadasi, the sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons, 
of king Priyadasi shall maintain. Let the moral ordinance 
of king Priyadasi be stable as & mountain for the establish- 
ment of duty, for in these actions duty will be followed, as 
the law which directs ceremonial rites is not the observance 
of moral duties. It were well for every ill-conducted person 
to be attentive to the object of the injunction. This is the 
edict (writing) of king Priyadasi, Let not any thought be 
éntertained by the subject people of opposing the edict. 
This has been caused to be written by the king Priyadasi, in 
the twelfth year of his inauguration.” 


Mr. Prinsep’s Translation. 

mans and Sramans:—This day, by the messenger of the 
religion of the heaven-beloved king Priyadasi, (has been 
made) a proclamation by beat of drum, a grand announce- 
ment of religious grace, and a display of equipages, and a 
parade of elephants, and things to gratify the senses, and 
every other kind of heavenly object for the admiration of 
mankind, such as had never been for many hundred years 
such as were to-day exhibited. 

¢ By the religious ordinance of the heaven-beloved king 
Priyadasi, the non-sacrifice of animals, the non-destruction of 
living beings, proper regard to kindred, respect to Brahmans 
and Sramans, dutiful service to father and mother, dutiful 
service to spiritual pastors :—though these and many other 
similar (good acts) doth religious grace abound; and thus 
moreover shall the heaven-beloved king Priyadasi cause reli- 
gion to flourish: and the same shall the sons, the grandsons, 
and the great-grandsons of the heaven-beloved king Priya- 
dgsi cause to abound exceedingly. 

¢“ As long as the mountains shall endure, so long in 
virtue, and in strict observances shall the religion stand fast. 
And though good acts of this nature, that is to say,—through 
these ordinances, and the strict practice of religion, laxness 
of discipline is obviated. Moreover in this object, it ig pro 
per to be intelligent, and no wise neglected. «For the same 
purpose is this (edict) ordered to be written. Let all take 
heed to profit of this good object, and not to give utterance 
to objections. 

¢ By the heaven-beloved king Priyadasi, after the twelfth 
year of his anointment is this caused to be written.” 


Ldict, Io. ¥. 


“The beloved of the gods king Priyadasi thus pro- 
claims: whoever perverts good to evil will derive evil from 
good, therefore much good has been done by me, and my 
‘sons, and grandsons, and others my posterity (will) con- 
form to it for every age. So they who shall imitate them 
shall enjoy happiness, and those who cause the path to bé 
abandoned shall suffer misfortune. The chief ministers of 
morality have for an unprecedently long time been tolerant 
of iniquity, therefore in the tenth year of the inauguration 
have ministers of morality been made, who are appointed for 
the purpose of presiding over morals among persons of all 
the religions for the sake of the augmentation of virtue, and 
for the happiness of the virtuous among the people of Kam- 
boja, Gandhara, Naristaka, and Pitenika. They shall also 
be spread among the warriors, the Brahmans, the mendi- 
cants, the destitute, and others, without any obstruction, for 
the happiness of the well-disposed in order to loosen the 
bonds of those who are bound, and liberate those who are 
confined, through the means of holy wisdom disseminated by 

13 


* Thus spake the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi :— 

# Prosperity (cometh) through adversity, and truly each 
man (to obtain} prosperity causeth himself present diffieulty 
—therefore by me (nevertheless) has much prosperity been 
brought about, and therefore shall-my sons, and my grand- 
sons, and my latest posterity, as long as the very hills en- 
dure, pursue the same conduct ; and go shall each meet his 
reward! While he, on the other hand, who shall negle6t 
such conduct,—shall meet his punishment in the midst of the 
wicked [in the nethermost regions of hell]. 

* For a very»o long period of time there have been no 
ministers of religion properly so called. By myself, then, 
in this tenth year of mine anointment, are ministers of reli- 
gion appointed; who intermingling among all unbelievers 
{may overwhelm them} with the inundation of religion, and 
with the abundance of the sacred doctrines. Through Kam 
(bocha, Gan) dhara, naréstika, Petenika, and elsewhere finding 
their way into the uttermost limits of the barbarian countries, 
for the benefit and pleasure of (all classes)..... and for restrain- 
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Dr. Wilson's Translation. 

pious teachers, and they will proceed to the outer cities and 
fastnesses of my brother and sister, and wherever are any 
other of my kindred : and the ministers of morals, those whd 
are appointed as superintendents of morals, shall, wherever 
the moral law is established, give encouragement to the cha- 
ritable and those addicted to virtue. With this intent this 
edict is written, and let my people obey it.” 


Mr. Prinsep’s Translation. 
ing the passions of the faithful, and for the regeneration of 
those bound in the fetters (of sin ?) ...... 
Intermingling equally among the dreaded, and among the 


are they appointéd. 


respected—both in Pétaliputa and in foreign places, teaching 
better-things shall they everywhere penetrate ; so that they 
even who (oppose the faith shall at length become} ministers 
of it.” 


Edict, No. VI. 


“ The beloved of the gods, king Priyadasi, thus de- 
clares:—* An unprecedentedly long time has past since 
it has been the custom at all times, and in all affairs, to sub- 
Now it is established by me that 
whether at meals, in my palace, in the interior apartments, 


mit representations. 


in discourse, in exchange of civility, in gardens, the officers 
appointed to make reports shall convey to me the objects of 
the people. I will always attend to the objects of the peo- 
ple, and whatever I declare verbally, whether punishment gr 
reward, is further intrusted to the supervisors of morals (or 
eminent persons),—for that purpose let those who reside in 
the immediate vicinage even become informers at all times, 
and in all places, 50 it is ordained by me. The distribution 
of wealth which is to be made is designed by me for the 
benefit of all the world, for the distribution of wealth is the 
root of virtues. There is nothing more essential to the good 
of the world for which I am always labouring. Of the many 
beings over whom I rule, I confer happiness in this world 
With this view, 
this moral edict has been written; may it long endure, and 


—in the next they may obtain Swarge. 


may my sons, grandsons, and great-grandsons after me, con- 


tinue with still greater exertion to labour for universal 
good.’ ” 


“ Thus spake Piyadasi, the heaven-beloved king ! 

“Never was there in any former period, a system of 
instruction applicable to every season, and to every action, 
such as that which is now established by me. 

“ For every season, for behaviour: during meals, during 
repose, in domestic relations, in ‘the nursery, in conversation, 
in general deportment, and on the bed of death, everywhere 
instructors (or Pativedakas) have been appointed. Accor- 
dingly do ye (instructors) deliver instruction in what con- 
cerneth my people. 

¢“ And everywhere in what concerneth my people do 
I myself perform whatsoever with my mouth I enjoin (unto 
them) ; whether it be by me (estcemed) disagreeable, or 
Moreover, for their better welfare among 
them, an awarder of punishment is duly installed. On this 


whether agreeable. 


‘account, assembling together those who are dwelling in the 


reputation of much wisdom, do ye meanwhile instruct them as 
to the substance of what is heréby ordained by me for all 
circumstances, and for all seasons. This is not done by 
me in any desire for the collection of worldly gain, but in the 
real intention that the benefit of my people shall be effected, 
whereof moreover, this is the root, the good foundation, 
and the steady repose in all circumstances: there is not a& 
more effectual mode of benefitting all mankind than this on 
which I bestow my whole labour. 

“ But upon how many living beings (I will pass over the 
mention of other things) do I confer happiness here :—here- 
after likewise, let them hope ardently for heaven! Amen! 

“ For this reason has the present religious edict been 
written :—May it endure for evermore; and so may my sonS, 
and my grandsons, and my great-grandsons uphold the samé 
for the profit of all-the world, and labour therein with the 
most reverential exertion.” 


Edict, No. VII. 


¢“ The beloved of the gods, the Raja Priyadasi, desires 
that all unbelievers may everywhere dwell (unmolested), as 
they also wish for moral restraint and purity of disposition. 
For men are of various purposes and various desires, and 
they do injury to all or only to a part. Although, however, 
there should not. be moral restraint or purity of disposition in 


“ The heaven-beloved King Piyadasi every where 
ardently desireth that all unbelievers may be brought to 
repentance and peace of mind. He is anxious that every 
diversity of opinion, and every diversity of passion may 
shine forth blended into one system, and be conspicuous in 
undistinguishing charity! Unto no one can be repentance 
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Dr. Wilson's Translation. 
any one, yet whenever there is great liberality (or charity), 
gratitude will acknowledge merit even in those who were 
before that reputed vile.” 


Mr. Prinsep’s Translation. 
and peace of mind until he hath attained supreme know- 
ledge, perfect faith which surmounteth all obstacles, and 
perpetual assent.” 


Edict, No. VII. 


“In past times Kings were addicted to travelling 
about, to companions, to going abroad, to hunting and simi- 
lar amusements, but Priyadasi, the beloved of the gods, 
having been ten years inaugurated, by him easily awakened, 
that moral festival is adopted, (which consists) in seeing and 
bestowing gifts on Bréhmanas and Sramanas, in seeing and 
giving gold to elders, and overseeing the country and the 
people; the institution of moral laws and the investigation 
of morals; such are the devices for the removal of appre- 
hension, and such are the different pursuits of the favourite 
of the gods, king Priyadasi.” 


*# In ancient times festivals for the amusement of sover- 
eigns consisted of gambling, hunting the decr (or antelope), 
and other exhilarating pleasures of the same nature. But 
the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi, having attained the tenth 
year of his anointment, for the happiness of the wise hath a 
festival of religion (been substituted) :—and this same con- 
sists in visits to Brahmans and Sramans;, and in alms-giving ; 
and in visits to the reverend and aged ; and the liberal dis- 
tribution of gold, the contemplation of the Universe and its 
inhabitants, obeying the precepts of religion, and settling 
religion before all other things, are expedients (he employs 
for amusement), and these will become an enjoyment without 
alloy to the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi in another exis- 
tence.” 


Edict, No. IX. 


~The beloved of the gods, Priyadasi Réj4, thus says: 


every man that is, celebrates various occasions of festivity; ° 


as on the removal of incumbrances, on invitations, on mar- 
riages, on the birth of a son, or on setting forth on a jour- 
ney ; on these‘and other occasions & man makes various 
The benevolent man, also, celebrates many and 
various kinds of pure and disinterested festivities, and such 


rejoicings. 


rejoicing is to be practised. Such festivities are fruitless and 
vain, but the festivity that bears great fruit, is the festival 
of duty, such as the respect of the servant to his master ; 
reverence for holy teachers is good, tenderness for living 
_creatures is good, liberality to Brahmans and Sramans is 
good. These and other such acts constitute verily the festi- 
val of duty, and it is to be cherished as father by a son, a 
dependant by his master. This is good, this is the festival 
to be observed, for the establishment of this object virtuous 
donations are made, for there is no such donation or bene- 
volence as the gift of duty, or the benevolence of duty, that 
(benevolence) is chaff, (which is contracted) with a friend, o 
companion, a kinsman, or an associate, and is to be repré- 
hended. In such and such manner this is to be done, this 
is good; with these means let & man seek Swarga, this is to 
be done, by these means it is to be done, as by them Swarga 
has been gained.”. 


*“ Thus spake king Piyadasi, beloved of the gods! 

*“ Each individual seeketh his own bappiness in a diver- 
sity of ways : in the bonds of affection,—in marriage, or other- 
wise,—in the rearing of offspring,—in foreign travel :—in 
these and other similar objects, doth man provide happiness of 
every degree. But there is great ruination, excessive of all 
kinds when (a man) maketh worldly objects his happiness. 
On the contrary, this is what is to be done,—(for most cer- 
tainly that species of happiness is a fruitless happiness)—to 
obtain the happiness which yieldeth plentiful fruit, even the 
happiness of virtue ; that is to say :—kindness to dependents, 
reverence to spiritual teachers are proper ; humanity to ani- 
mals is proper: all these acts and others of the same kind, are 
to’ be rightly denominated the happiness of virtue! 

+ By father, and by son, and by brother; by master, 
(and by servant) it is proper that these things sheuld be 
entitled happiness. And further, for the more complete attain- 
ment of this object, secret charity is most suitable :—yea, 
there is no alms, and no loving-kindness comparable with the 
alms of religion, and the loving-kindness of religion, which 
ought verily to be upheld alike by the friend, by the good- 
hearted ; by kinsman and neighbour, in the entire fulfilment 


. of pleasing duties. 


“ This is what is to be done: this is what is good. With 
those things let each man propitiate heaven. And Low 
much ought (not) to be done in order to the propitiation of 
heaven ?” 
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Edict, No. XK. 
Dr. Wilson's Translation, Mr. Prinsep’'s Translation. 

“ The beloved of the gods, the Prince Piyadasi, does “ The heaven-beloved king Piyadasi doth not deem that 
not esteem glory and fame as a great value, and besides for glory and reputation (are) the things of chief importance ; on 
a long time it has been my fame and that of my people, that | the contrary (only for the prevention of sin) and for enfor- 
the observance of moral duty and the service of the virtuous cing conformity among a people praiseworthy for following 
should be practised, for this is to be done. This is the fame | the four rules of virtue, and pious, doth the heaven-beloved 
that the beloved of the gods, desires, and inasmuch as the king Piyadasi desire glory and reputation in this world, and 
beloved of the gods excels, (he holds) all such reputation as no whatsoever the heaven-beloved king Piyadasi chiefly dis- 
real reputation, but such as may be that of the unrighteous, playeth heroism in obtaining, that is all (connected with) the 


pain and chaff ; for it may be acquired by crafty and un- | other world. 
worthy persons, and by whatever further effort it is acquircd, “For in everything connected with his immortality, 
it is worthless and a source of pain.” there is as regards mortal things in general discredit. Let 


this be discriminated with encouragement or with abandon- 

« ment, with honour, or with the most respectful force,* and 
every difficulty connected with futurity shall with equal 
reverence be vanquished.”* 


Ldict, No. KI. 

| “ This religious edict is caused to be written by the 
heaven-beloved King Piyadasi. It is (partly) (written) with 
abridgment ; it is (partly) with ordinary extent; and it is 
(partly) with amplification: not in coherent (or disjointed), 
but throughout continuous (and united) it is powerful in over- 
coming the wise; and it is much written and caused to be 
written, yet it is always but the same thing repeated over 
and over again. For the persuasive eloquence which is 
lavished on each separate subject shall man the rathér render 
obedience thereunto ! 

“ Furthermore, at one time even unto the conclusion is 
this written, incomparable in manner, and conformable with 
the copy, by Reracnery, the scribe and pandit.”+ 

The last edict corresponds with the No. 14 of Girnar 
and Kapur di Giri, there being no counterparts of Nos. XI 
to XIII of those places at Dhauli. | 


The above edicts occupy the centre of the scarpment, right in front of the figure of thé elephant, in two columns marked 
by perpendicular lines as described by Major Kittoe, the beginning of each separate edict being indicated by a dash. On the 
sides of the compartments a framing formed by the lines occur the two separate inscriptions, the first on the left hand side, 
and the other on the right. These latter are incised in larger letters, and are obviously of a different and subsequent age. 
The eleventh edict brings the series to a conclusion, and what follows must be posterior. ‘They are also ‘totally distinct from 
the general style of Asoka’s religious edicts.” Instead of opening with the usual formule of thus spake Piyadast,” 
they appeal to the ‘‘command of the beloved of the gods: Devéném piyasa vachanena, which, says Prinsep, ¢ seems to 
denote that the proclamation was issued by some functionary under the royal authority.” The same peculiar opening occurs 
in the short supplementary inscription on the Allahabad pillar, but while that was addressed to the ministry in general, both 
of the present are confined to the immediate residents in the district—one being worded, “‘ the ministers or officers, enjoying 
the city in (the province of } Tosali,—or it may be “attached to the city Vihdra—ere to be informed ;”—the other to the 
Prince and the great officers of Tosali, In both these cases the gerund is in the neuter, but probably the inflections have 
been omitted in the cppying.”‡ The omission of the name of the Prince in the first tablet and the inclusion of it in the 


# Journal Royal As, Soc. XXIII. pp. 168 ef seq. † Journal As. Soc. B. VII. p. 262. ‡ Journal As. Soc. VII. p. 448. 
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Jast ‘has been accounted for by Prinsep on the supposition that “the Prince had been, in the former instance, too young 
to be regarded, and his chief officers had been the nagala nehélaka, as we should say, ‘in charge of the town.’ ” 

The edicts were of general interest as they concerned the whole Buddhist community of India to whom they were 
addressed. But the purport of the separate proclamations was entirely local, and bore only upon the inhabitants of the 
town where they were promulgated. The locale was Tosali, which occurs in Ptolemy’s tables as the city of Tosale. Wilford 
takes it to be the same with Tosala Kosalaka on the authority of the Brahméanda Purana, and that, in the Varahi Sanhité, is held 
to be the same with Kos alaka oF Kos sala, which the Puranas place °“ behind the Vindhya mountains,” even as Ptolemy has 
Tosale metropoles ““ on the other side of the Ganges,”* somewhere ¢‘ near the mountains inhabited by the Nangologe,” which 
Prinsep imagines to be ‘“‘the Ndgas or Ndgaloka of the eastern mountains.”† This identification is scarcely admissible. The 
locale we have to look for should be in the neighbourhood of the rock on which the inscription occurs, and not in the eastern 
mountains. We know for certain that at one time the Nagas lived in different parts of India, and were not confined, as 
at present, to the east of Bengal. It is certain too that the Kosala here meant is not the Province noticed in the Ramayana, 
as the kingdom of the hero of that epic. That Tosali is the same with Kosala is very probable, as in an inscription of Yaj&ti 
Kes’arf of the 5th century, we find a place near Cuttack named Dakshina Kosala or South Kos'ala, which we may fairly 
assume to be the locale named. - 

The object of the first ordinance is threefold ; frst, to order the punishment of murder to be imprisonment; second, 
$0 enjoin the reading of the ordinance in the month of Bhadra when the moon is in the constellation Tisya,—the same time 
when the Jain scriptures are now usually read as an act of great religious merit ; and Aird, the ordination of a quinquennijal 
humiliation, the counterpart of which still prevails in many Buddhist countries. The stuph® or tope near whick the 
reading is ordained is named Anusatha Tupa or Kélénte Tupa, the site of which hag not yet been identified. The first part 
of the last ordinance is full of lacune, and its purport cannot be well defined, “In the latter part it proclaims that a-stupha 
is consecrated under the name of Dubalabi, for the promotion of “undisturbed meditation and for securing every blessing and 
happiness as to the concerns of this world and the world beyond.” The spot where the ordinance is inscribed is directed 
to be named Mahémata svésatam, or ¢‘ the place of meditation of officers.” The ordinance is ordered to be publicly read out 
twice every year; once in the month of Bhédra, and again at the close of Phélgupa, on both occasions when the moon is in 
the constellation Tisya. In the present day the two periods mentioned are held sacred by the Jains. 

The site of the last-named stupha, Prinsep identifies with the modern village of Dhauli, where Major Kittoe noticed the 
remains of ancient buildings and relics which fully justifies the identification. That Dubalabi is & corruption of the Sanskrit 
Durbsala may be readily accepted. It is of course the same with the modern Hindi Dublé. In the Prékrit language medial 
single consonants generally wear out, leaving only its attached vowel in its place, and the Dubala of the Pali would thus be- 
come Du-ala, in the feminine form Dual, whence Dhauli. The name of the tope was thus the ““ shrine of the feeble”? :-—t¢ Pro | 
bably a kind of hospital, and if Mr. Kittoe’s conjectures as to the small mortars be correct, it must have been amply provided 
with medicamentary concoctions.” 

The second name Mahdmata svésatam was “* apparently given to one of the Chaityas, or perhaps to the platform of the 
elephant situated just above the inscription,” and it means ¢“‘ the place of breathing, or of quiet repose for the priests. Hi 
An open terrace on the top of a hill‘near a religious edifice could not have & more appropriate namé. The name is now 
preserved in that of the rock Asvastama, the more reformed Sanskrit form As'vatthémdé bringing it into relation with 
one of the heroes of the Mahébhérata, being the result of Brahmanica! manipulations. 


Transiation of the first separate Tablet. 
*“ By command of Devanampiyea (the beloved of the gods) ! In {the city of ) Tosali, the public officers 11 in a charge of the town 
are to be enjoined (as follows :)— 
¢ Whomsoever 1 ascertain to be a murderer, him I desire to be imprisoned. This I publicly proclaim, and I will carry 
it into effect however difficult : for this my supreme will is irresistible ! On this account the present tope (stupa) (is denomi- 
nated) the tope of commandment. 
“ From amongst many thousand souls, oh ye nry chosen people! repair ye (hither) to the holy men. Every righteous man 
is my (true) subject, and for my subjects I desire this only, that they may be possessed of every benefit and happiness as to 
things of this world and of the world beyond.........and furthermore I desire ye do not purify the wicked until...... «+ --------+ 


* Ptolemy's Geog. XI plate, India extra Gangem. †t Journal As. Soc. VII, p. 448. 
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“ In this country and not any where else is to be seen such a stupa (?) in which are provided proper rules of moral con- 
duct. When one man relieves (Lis fellow-creature) from the bondage and misery (of sin), it necessarily follows that he him- 
self is released from bondage; but again despairing at the number of human beings in the same state (whom he is unable to 
relieve) he is much troubled. Thence is this stupa so desirable (as an asylum ?) ; that in the midst of virtuous regulations 
we may pursue our obedient course! 

& And through these classes (of deeds) are people rendered disobedient—viz. by enviousness, by the practice of destroying 
life, by tyranny, by cruelty, by idleness, by laziness, by waste of time. That morality is to be desired which is based on 
my ordinances ( ?) and in all these the roots (or leading principles) are,—the non-destruction of life, and the non-infliction of 
cruelty. May the desire of such moral guidance endure unto the end of time ! and may these (principles), continuing to rise 
(in estimation), ever flourish; and inasmuch as this benefit and love should be ever had in remembrance, my desire is that 
in this very manner, these (ordinances) shall be pronounced aloud by the person appointed to the stupa; and adverting to 
nothing else but precisely according to the commandment of Devanampiya, let him (further) declare and explain them. 

¢ Much longing after the things of (this life) is a disobedience, I again declare : not less so is the laborious ambition of 
dominion by a princes, (who would be) a proprietor: of heaven. Confess and believe in God who is the worthy object of 
obedience !—for equal to this (belief), I declare unto you, ye shall not find such a means of propitiating heaven. Oh strive ye 
to obtain this inestimable treasure ! 

¢“ And this edict is to be read at (the time of ) the lunar mansion Tisa, at the end of the month of Bhatun: it is to be 
made heard (even if) by a single (listener). And thus (has been founded) the Kélanta stupa for the spiritual instruction of 
the congregation. For this reason is this edict here inscribed, whereby the inhabitants of the town may be guided in their 
devotions for ages to come—and as of the people insensibly the divine knowledge and insensibly the (good works) increase, so 
the god of passion no longer yieldeth them gratification. (?) 

“ For this reason also I shall cause to be, every five years, a general nikhaina, (or act of humiliation ?) (on which occa- 
sions) the slaughter (of no animal of any kind ?) shall take place. Having learnt this object, it shall be so carried into effect 
according to my commandment. 

And the young prince of Ujein, for the same purpose shall cause a religious observance of the self-same custom: and he 
shall not allow any transgression of this custom for the space of three years—so that when... .....s +. ae ଛବିଶ; functionaries 
have admitted to initiation the penitent, then should any not leave off his (evil) practices—if even there be hundreds (in the 
same predicament) it shall be certainly done unto him according to the commandment of the raja.”* 


Translation of the last separate Tablet. 

¢ By command of Devanampiya! It shall be pi to the prince and the great officers in the city of Tosale. 

*& Whomsoever I ascertain to be esse. ses cesses evaececcoron aco oer orn. ANA this my supreme will is irresistible! On this account 
is the present stupa ....e. secs sess ମନର for my re subjects do I ardently desire to this effect :——that they 
may be filled with every species of hlessing and happiness both as to the things of this world and of the world beyond ! 
ହବ sasrerre rca een es MAY be. Of countless things as yet unkKnOoWN...... sesev ese ବ ବଶିସରଙ୍ସମାନଶେଶଃ I ardently desire... ...,.. ...they 
may partake ! Thus hath said Devanampiya ...... sea ersote ocr roe erases IDBY TEPOSE 110 0000s and take pleasure while the removed of 
affliction is in like manner the chief consequence of true devotion. (?) Devanampiya hath also said ;—*‘fame (consisteth 
in) this act, to meditate with devotion on my motives, and on my deeds (of virtue): and to pray for blessings in this world 
and the world to come. For this purpose do I appoint another [?] stupa—by the which I cause to be respected that which is 
[above] directed and proclaimed. And my promise is imperishable ! However bitter [or hard], it shall be carried into 
effect by me, and consolation [will accrue to him who obeys ?)—by which is exceeding virtue—so be it. 

“ Like as love itself so is Devanampiya worthy of respect! and as the soul itself so is the unrelaxing guidance of Devanam- 
piya worthy of respect ! and according [t9 the conduct of ] the subject, so is the compassion of Devanampiya: wherefore I my- 
self, to accomplish his commands, will become the slave and hireling of Devanampiya. For this reason the Dubalabi tupha 
[is instituted] for undisturbed meditation, and for [securing every] blessing and happiness as to the concerns of this world 
and of the world beyond ! And thus to the end of time [is this ] tupha for the propitiation of heaven. 

“ Accordingly strive ye to accomplish each and all of my desires ! For this object is this edict here inscribed, whereby 
[the spot] shall be caused by me to receive the name of Mahamata svasatam, or [place of meditation of the offlcers,] let it so 
remain for a perpetual endowment by me, and for the furtherance of religion. 

Ce re re ae PE OC 
* Journal As. Soc. VII. pp. 442 et seq. 
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¢ And this edict shall be read aloud in the course of the month of Bhatun [Bhadun ?] [when the moon is] in the nakhatra 
[or lunar mansion of ] Tisa :—and, as most desirable, also it shall be repeatedly read aloud in tlie last month of the year, in 
the lunar mansion Tisa, *“ even if one person be present ; thus to the end of time to afford instruction to the congregation of 
the tupha.”* 

Close by Dhauli is a large tank, a mile and a half in length by five furlongs in breadth, having & small island in its 
, centre on which there are the remains of what is called a palace /ndrJ or a fort (1 bérabétiJ, “ Once 
Kos’ala Gafig Tank. Se ହା ଟି 5 ର 

a superb artificial sheet of water,” it was, when I saw it, a good deal choked with weed and sand. 
This sand is probably due to the fact that at one time the tank was fed by a canal leading from the Daya river to its north-west 
corner. The line of the canal still exists, but it has so silted up as to be unfit for the purpose for which it was made; except 
during the rainy season when the river is flooded, and the level of the water in it is much higher than the bed of the canal, and the 
tank is filled up to the full extent of its size. At one time the canal was spanned by several stone bridges, and on the western or 
the Dhauli side there are heaps of stone foundations, potsherds, and bricks, which indicate the former existence hero of a town ; 
but there is nothing to show that the town was synchronous with the date of the inscriptions. The tank was excavated during 
the reign of Ganges'vara Deva in the 12th century, and it is to be presumed that when he got it dug, he had buildings made on 
its banks as well as on the island. The house on the island was obviously a sort of summer-house such as are seen in other 
large tanks in the Cuttack and Puri districts, and when the Raja occupied it, he must have required out-houses for his retinue on 
the bank of the tank. There is nothing in the ruins to justify tlie assumption that they have existed since the time of 
Asoka. In the case of Dhauli itself the identification of the modern village with the site of the Dubalabi stupa rests on the 
near resemblance of the name. 

The Uriyas have & disgusting story, taken from the Mé&dl& PAnji, current among them, to account for the origin of the 
tank, which has thus been narrated by Major Kittoe: “ Mahéréja Adhiraja Ganges'vara Deva, having become énamoured of 
his daughter (by name) .Kos‘ala, sought to attain his object, by the following stratagem. Having assembled the priests and 
other learned men of his court, he questioned them as to whether it was lawful for a man to enjoy the fruit of his own sowing ? 
Unaware of the real purport of the question, an affirmative answer, such as the Raj& wished, to suit his conscience, was given. 
After a time the princess being delivered of & son, the R&j& was taken to task for his infamy ; but he, on the other hand, threw 
the blame upon those whose counsel he had sought, reminding them of their answer to the question by which he had deceiv- 
ed them. The Brahmans, in atonement of the sin they had apparently been the cause of, ordained that a golden vase with 
a small perforation at the bottom should be placed (filled with water) on the head of the offspring who was to be led by 
his mother round a& space of ground as much as they could tra¥yel over until the whole of the water should be expended, and 
that a tank should afterwards be excavated comprising such space ; this mandate was obeyed, and the tank (when finished) 
called ¢“ Kos'alé Gang” after the Raja Ganges’vara and his daughter Kos‘al&.”† There is nothing in the history of the later 
raj4s of Orissa to make the story improbable, and the authority of the Médié Pénji—** the chronicles of the Puri Temple” may, 
in such a matter, be accepted as reliable. Had there been any doubt as to its authenticity, the story would not have found 
a place in the chronicles which were recorded by men in the pay of the Raj& and under his immediate control, 


# Journal As, Soc. VII. pp. 446 et seq. ° + TIhid. p. 436. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


BavvanEs’yaRA,—Its situation, boundary and area.—Number and nature of its houses.—Population and present condition.—Early notices—under Yajéti Kes’ari 
Capital of Orissa,——Hiouen-Thsang’s notice of the capital of Orissa,—Boundary after the time of Yajéati,—Hindu legendary account.—The Great Tower.— 
Bhagavati’s temple.—Other temples within its enclosures.—Story of Goségara.—Vindusé&gara tank .+~—The feasts celebrated in honor of the presiding divinity 
of the Tower.—The Sahasra-lingam tank.—Remains of a palace.—Tirthes’vara Temple.—Anantavésudeva Temple.—Kotitirthes’yara Temple and tank.— 
Brahmes’vara Temble.—BhAskares’vara Temple.—RAjarAnt Temple,——Ked4res’vara Temple.—~Gauri’s Temple and Kunda.—~—Muktes'vara Temple,—Siddhes’- 
vara Temple.—Al&bukes’vara Temple.—Nakes'vara Temple,.—Rémes'vara Temple,—Vaitéla Deil.—Kotilinga.—Suparnajales’vara,—Gokar pes’vara.—Amrata- 
kes’vara.—d:; atiles’varn.—Bhiimes vara.—Savares’yara.— Meghes’vara.—Somes’vara Temple.—SArideil,—Kapilis’vara Temple and tank,—Gandhavati River. 
——PApandsane pool. 


Ep J; HUVANES'VARA is an inland out-oftthe-way town on the right side of the Puri road, at a distance of about 
Ef twenty miles from Cuttack. According to the district register it is included within the boundary of Killa Khurda, 

Pargunnah Dandimal, and is known under the name of Mauza Goségara.* Its present boundary may be roughly 
described to extend from the temple of RAames’vara to a little to the west of that of Bhuvanes vara on the west; from 
the latter to the temple of Kapiles’vara on the south; from the last to the temple of Bhaskares’vara on the east; 
and from the last to Rames'vara on the north. This forms an irregular rhomboid of a little under a mile and & half 
a side. Its area is reckoned at 2790 méns,t 9 gunths and 14 bisvés = 1253 acres, 1 rood and 22 poles, or nearly 
two miles and a half. The greater part of this area is covered by arid plains of laterite, waste lands interspersed 
with patches of paddy-fields, ruins of old buildings, and deserted temples. Of waste land the areca is 405 
acres and 36 poles, or nearly one-third of the total. The balance comprises 36 ae. 8 r. 12 p. of Devottra 
belonging to Kapiles'vara, 9 a. 3 r. to Anantavasudevya, 4-3 to Paradares’vara, 3-2-37 to Uttares’vara, 6-2-37 to Gopélini, and 
the rest 1196 acres to Bouvanes'vara, 

For so large an area, the number of houses is small, being only 716, of which 249 belong to Kapiles'vara. The bulk 
of these houses is thatched. The masonry houses, which include five monasteries, the zemin- 
dar’s offices, and a very few dwellings, are partly of brick and partly of rubble stones laid in mor- 
tar, and plastered. Of the monasteries /matAs/ three belong to Sannyasis who call themselves Nirékdravadis “or men who deny 
the corporeal existence of the Deity,” in contradistinction to the Bharatis and the Yogis, who believe in the corporeality of the 
Godhead (sékdravédis), and have large establishments at Puri, owning extensive landed property, the Bhuvanes’vara maths 
being branches. Both the last two sects are S'aivas. Their houses are kept in good repair, and serve as resting-places for the 
itinerant members of their order. They have here no literary treasures worth the name, but at their head-quarters there are 
large collections of old Sanskrit MSS. The thatched dwellings are of the type common all over the country, having mud 
walls with roofs of leaves or straw. Tiles are unknown. 

The population of the town, according to the census of 1872, numbered 3,936 souls, of whom 1,547 were residents of Kapi- 
les'vara. The details of the different castes which inhabit the place are shown in the following 


Number and nature of its houses, 


Its population and present condition, 


table : 
B. K. Total. 
Beskars und Puadas, (Priests and dressers of the idols,) s.. see ess reser recesa crv eee eee 66 631 697 
Dakshini Brahmans (from Dekkan,)..r eevee sseeee coe see eve eevee ore ree ovroeee oveoee coe eee vee 1 3 4 
Khetrabasi Brahmanas, (non-professional Brahmans,) «eeres evesee seeece ceoeee ee evecee 38 127 165 
Malia Sebak, (temple SeTVANtS,) «es euceceeeeoocee eos tosoet eoenee voces peocee rrceet sep perce. ORZ 165 1078 
Guriya (sweetmeat-makers,) secea see srseea cesooe coceer soe ese o oe aos ace sorter coe ree accom roe sce 68 34 102 
Gandhavanik, (spice-sellers), .er..e seeves ce reoe ce cooe eatone acceoe eof oroace occ tee ooe rec aoe con ocs 12 12 24 
* The cireumstances under which the place obtained this name will be guntbsa mén. The standard one is, however, & square of twenty rodsa side, each 


noticed further on, rod being 10 feet 5 inches and 1 barleycorn long. This square is equal to an 
+ The mdn varies greétly in different parts of the province. The people English acre. The mén current at Bhuvanes’vars is measured by a rod (Pédi- 
reckon a gquare of © feet to be a bis’yé, sixteen such making a gunth, and 24 Ad) of 7 feet, and includes & smaller area, 
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Brought forward,... 1,107 972 2,070 
Sarnavanik (goldsmiths,) veces veevee sre eee eve ver eve vee vee coo eee erect een coe vot coco ee cov ree ves 12 50 62 
Teli or Kolu (oil-makers and sellers,) ow. ces vir ese coo ceereevecvcoeoeereetv crater ere veo cev ere OP 75 107 
Gowal& (cowherds,) eee cesevecsecororreve cco ree ep ore soe cveceo geo cro co oocvce oeren crecc rrr vere BB a7 92 
Kaivarta (fishermen, ) +¥ s+ ae ve 90 ାରର ଏସ ସଜାଳାତକାଆ କାର ନିଭକାଭକକତଳାତାଞ ଭିସା ଶିଡାଉନାନଶାଉବିଖ ଜି ଜନକ ତାଉ ବର କବ 69 38 107 
Chhutar (carpenters,) -..iev veces TE Pee ee een ee eve aen MC ea Oc es Ne vO 6 17 28 
Népit (barDers,) cseeee seeeee creer oroeoeoocooe coceeoooooov oronvo oer ver ccc or eoc vcr erncconeo reo ee 16 52 68 
Chass (cultivators, ) | ର: = ଆ ରି ହର କୟା ନ ରମ ଡର ନ 58 279 382 
Karana (writer-caste,) er ee re 9 34 58 
TaD (WeaVErE, ) wiser ଉଇକି ଶବ 5 ରା ହକ ଜାଏ ଜଜ ହି ଜକିଗାରିମାନ ରର ଜଖାଜଞ ଜରି ଡବନା ।ବିଞିଶା 7 0 7 
Tambuli (betel-selleTS,) weveevreseee Te ooe soe ceecreoroovecereea coe rov coe covert coc ove cov crv gog ons 6 0 6 
RAJ PUb, eos e eee ାା ନାନା କାକା କାସ ଡାନ ଛା ିଡଏବଚ ବିବାର କକ ତତଡ କହିକ ଳନ ରଡି ଜଡ 9୨ 7 16 
Dhobd (washermen,) ...revceeeve cre vovooo ree see roe ver ooeeveeor ovo vee ovcvemovevee ees ovo vee oveoee 209 23 232 
Bauri (aboriginal,) .....- EP Tr PE PP CO 1 < 374 492 
Kdéhar (palki-bearers and load-carriers, undefined,)...s.. sevsse srererseveer orecerre scree 14 0 14 
5 0 ରତ ନଜ ରତନ କନ ହି ରନ ନନ ର ନ 0 69 69 
nr TF EO Ee rE PO 0 16 16 
SK ire PR PP Re OP I Rr ET RP ହିନ : 0 6 
EKdéhaliya, cwevce coe cre ves Ro Oe EP EP OE EP 0 3 3 
Paravaras (up-country Buddhists, Corina &c. Kc EP 0 3 
Kumara (potters, )  . Er PE EP OT PR 0 114 114 
Sagardapesha (cross he Berigallel and d Uriyds,) ହରିଡା ଳନ ବିବା 0 12 12 
Dark {65 ) ପାରେନି ରୋ ଡବ ଡେ ନନା 0 32 32 
Kamara (blacksmiths, )  r-e4 eo es 9e een 0 ଆ 066୭ କିକ ଜିବ ଜଳା ବାଳା ିନିଳା ବଲ ବାଳ ଶେ) ମସଖ 8 କାହାଳି ଜାୟା ଛକଡିକାକିଛଲାଡଞକ 0 18 13 
POAT DA; pe he ଜନନ ` ଶର ଜକ ସଅର ଶାନ ରା ଡର 0 59 59 
HA&di, (Sweepers,) cereer s.r ro eevee ooroen eoven epocee cocoa ooeree orevoe roovon cocrer coves ree cocven 0 35 35 
Jyotishi, (astrologers,) aes rec sts eee cen ooe cea eee coe coeece oreaoe cosso sco set ooecba ore ooh ooe ooovae 0 41 41 
Chhatrakhayi (a new class of out-castes; those who ate rice at Annachhatras 
during the famine of 1866,) Lu. see eae aneenecoe cos ene caeane coc eee broooe ose reece cep oor one 0 4 4 


——— 


Total,... 1,717 ୫2,885 4,029 
A glance at this table at once shows the nature of the population of the city. Out of a total of 4,029, no less than 
697, or nearly oné-sixth are professional priests, and if we add to that 165 of non-professional Brahmans we get a total 
of 862 or considerably over one-fifth of the priestly caste. Then the témple servants constitute over one-fourth of the popu- 
lation (1078); and the two together represent nearly one half of the community to be connected with the religious estab- 
lishments of the place ; and the other half live to minister to their wants and enjoyments. The number of potters may at first 


sight appear to be too large for so small a population, but if we bear in mind that, the offerings in the different temples 
are all made in fresh earthen pots, and that they are subsequently sold in small quantities in other fresh earthen pots, no pot 
being allowed ny the S'éstras and the custom of the country to be twice used, the demand for pottery, we shall find, 
must be considerably greater than what would be deemed reasonable for a similar number of men elsewhere. The 
number of washermen is also large; but such -of them as do not get opportunities for carrying, Omytheir caste profession, 
take to agriculture. Most of the goldsmiths are filigrains, and they send the produce of their industry and art for 
sale to Cuttack. There are no Muhammadans except round about the suburbs. 

The houses are generally straggling, and scattered wide apart from each other; and most of them being intended 
as resting-places for pilgrims, are ordinarily left unoccupied. The shops are of the poorest description, designed only 
for the supply of the necessaries of life to the small population and the pilgrims, who, visiting the place on’their 
return from Puri, are generally too weak in purse to be able to offer any substantial encouragement to trades. The 
Brahmans, who form the bulk of the people, are ell priests; they engage in no occupation or trade, and live mainly 
on what they can get from the pilgrims. Once the proud capital of a large and flourishing kingdom, the city stands 
now as only a monument of departed greatness. Its lands are no longer the dwelling-places of multitudes of princes, minis- 
ters, and of statesmen ; merchants, traders, artizans and labourers from distant parts of India come for purposes of 
gain by ministering to the pleasures of a luxurious court. Its streets are deserted. Its ancient palaces and lordly mansions 

15 
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are roofless, and reduced to shapeless ruins buried under tangled veils of imporvious vegetation. Its temples, once resonant 
with the hum of thousands of zealous and devout worshippers, now stand concealed by treet whose roots are struggling not 
unsuccessfully to displace the stones of their massive walls, and knock them down into amorphous heaps. Its ,squares and 
markets, once the resort of merchants and traders from all the leading seats of Indian commerce, and perhaps from distant 
countries beyond India, are now deserted, and form the abode of jackals, wolves, and noxious reptiles. Its very soil, onco 
covered by many a magnificent dwelling, is now buried amidst ruins and rubble-stones, or forced by the plough of & porverty- 
stricken community to yield a scanty return of corn. In short, the whole place has a cheerless, woe-begone, lifeless look 
about it, which loudly proclaims that the sun of its glory has long since set. Thg only exception to this remark is afforded by 
that portion of the town which is known by the name of Kapiles'vara. It stands in remerkable contrast to Bhuvanes'varn 
proper. With an area of scarce three hundred acres, and a population of 1,717 souls, its houses, 249 in number, are fresh- 
plastered, well-thatched, closely set along a wel-kept good street, and on the whole cheerful looking and lively. To sum up, 
while the one appears the abode of living man, the other is a mouldering monument of extinguished grandeur. 

Thus Bhuvanes'vara in the present day is a small, insignificant, uninviting place, with no wealth, no commerce, and no 


manufactory, peopled by hungry priests, and desolate in every respect. It is, nevertheless, a 


ere most interesting field for the antiquarian, abounding as it does in architectural remains of the 
highest value, and connected as it is with historical associations of rare importance. To quote the language of the late Lord 
Canning used with reference to the plains round Dell, it is “ studded with ruins more thickly than even the Campagna of 
Rome,”* and its history affords remarkable illustrations of the vicissitudes in the existence of an Indian town for five and 
twenty centuries. 

The earliest mention of Bhuvanes'vara in the Temple Records of Puri occurs in connexion with the reign of Yajéti, the 
first of the Ceesarst of Orissa, who held the sceptre of that country for fifty-two years, from 474 
to 526 of the Christian era. He was a sovereign of great renown, and rose to power by 
expelling the so-called Jabans who are said to have occupied Orissa for one hundred and 
forty-three years before him. Sterling‡} and Dr. Hunter§ are of opinion that by Jabans the Records mean Buddhists, 
The fact, however, is that the Buddhists, instead of 
ad maintained. their 
interest of the Bréh- 
short period only, 


Earkest mention in the Temple 
Ttecords, - 


and I have no hesitation in subscribing to the conclusion. 
occupying Orissa for one hundred and forty-three years before the accession of Yajéti Kesarf, 


sovereignty in that province for several centuries anterior to that period; but it not being to th 
manical writers of the Temple Records to make the admission, the time has been limited to 
and a long peried prior to it, filled up with imaginary names. “* Before the accession of the fammly called the Kesarf 
Vafiisa, (473 A. D.),” says Sterling, “ the accounts are so replete with obvious falsehoods, contradiction, linconsistency, and 
anachronism as to be equally unintelligible and unworthy of notice. The memory of a few great names and events, only, 
has been preserved up to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian era, and to adapt these to their system of 
Chronology, the Brahmans, who will never admit want of information on any subject, have been obliged to give an expansion 
to the reigns of their traditionary RAajas, in some cases of five and six hundred years, and in all far beyond the natural or 
possible term of human life.”]| 

The family history of Yajati is unknown. In a copper-plate grant lately found in the Cuttack Collectorate, Y&jati calls 
himself the son of Réj& Janamejaya, and assigns to himself the higher title of Mabhar4j&, and 
to Bhava Gupta of Magadha the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. He alsg acknowledges 
vassalage to the sovereign of Magadha in whose name he makes grants of land to Brahmans. He was ର] a Hindu of 


the north, perhaps of Oudh, who, either as a free-lance, or as a lieutenant of the Gupta king, heading & Bréhmanical 


“Ee ca £4 
Kes'ara * mane,” Kes’arf “the maned” ; but such an mr would scarcely be 


Yajéti Kes'arf, 


# Archeological Survey Report, Vol. I, p. 11. 


+ The word Kes‘arf has a close resemblance to the proud title of the Kai- 
sars of Persia and the Caesars of Rome, and, knowing tlmat the history of the 
Kaisars was well known to the Uriyas, that the coins of some of the Czesars of 
Rome have frequently been met with in Southern India, (Journal As. Soc.) and 
tha the commercial intercourse of the Romans with India was intimate in the 
early part of the Christian era, (Vincent's Periplus of the Erythrian sea, and 
Heeren’s Historical Researches), it would not be presumptuous to suppose that 
the title was a borrowed one. It is interpreted by the Uriyas of the present day 
to mean “ lion,” and said to be the counterpart of the title sifia so universal 
in India; but that is of no importance, inasmuch as the practice of inter- 
preting foreign words by reference to Sanskrit roots, is universal in this 
country, and it would not by any TORE subserve the cause of truth to 
rely on it. Dr. Hunter gives the alterrlative meaning of “long-haired” from 


worth adoption by a great sovereign and his descendants fr many generations, 
Epithets like “Jong-shanka” or “ red-haired” in English History were nick- 
names, and not titles. 

$ “ Possibly the tradition which IX have described above, may have some 
connexion with the fierce religious disputes which raged between the worship- 
pers of Brahmé and Buddhas about the period in which the invasion of for- 
eigners and the flight of Jagannath is placed, and which, 4s is well known, ter- 
minated in the expulsion of the latter from the Continen§ of India.” ~Sterling, 
Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 264, 

§ Orisss, Vol. I, Chap. V. 

|| Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 256. 

< Three copper-plates have lately been discovered at Cuttack, in two of 
which Yajéti gives Jand to Northern Brélhmans a locality near Cuttack; he 
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revival, first established himself at Jajapur which was for a time his capital, and where, according to the local legends, 
he settled ten thousand Brahmans brought from Oudh, and endowed them with rent-free lands for their support.* 
Starting from this base, he gradually pushed on, overthrowing the Buddhists everywhere, and gave permanency to 
Hindu rule and Hindu institutions by reviving or establishing the worship of Vishnu on the ashes of Buddhism at 
Puri, ‘and that of S'iva at Bhuvanes'vara. The last-named plate he must have secured about the close of his long 
and prosperous reign, for the Records mention that he made preparations for the erection of the great temple there, 
but did not live long enough to complete it. A heap of ruins is now shown near the Temple of Rémes'vara, which 
is said to be the remains of his palace; but it is doubtful if he éver established his capital there. 
ever for twenty-four generations held their court in the great city of the Lord of the Universe (Bhuvana “world” and isvara 
& lord”) until Nripati Kesari, in 940—950, founded 1 Cuttack, and removed the seat of Government to the new capital. 

Hiouen Thsang visited Orissa between 634 and 6 640, , during the reign of Lalatendra Kes'ari, who flourished from 623 to 
677 in Bhuvanes'vara, where the remains of his palace are still shown ; but it does not seem that 
the pilgrim ever came to that town. The cireumference of the capital at the time he says, was 
20 li, which would give a square of about a mile a side, or somewhat less than half the present 
area of Bhuvanes'vara and it is very unlikely that that place was smaller when it was a capital than what it is now. 
The distance and direction of the capital from Tamralipti as given inthe biography of the pilgrim are also against the 
assumption. The former was 700 li, and the latter south-west, which would bring him to Jéjapur and not to Bhuvanes’vara, 
and as that was the capital of Yajéti Kes'ari and possibly of his son for at least & time, General Cunningham 
very correctly assumes it to have been the place meant. After describing the general character of thé kingdom as quoted 
in a preceding part of this work (Vol. I, p. 7) Hiouen Thsang says: “ Au milieu d’une grande montagne, qui est située-sur 
les frontidres sud ouest du royaume, s'éléve un couvent appelé Pou-se po-k’i-li-seng-kia-lan (Pouchpagiri sangharéma). Il ren- 
ferme un Stodpa en pierre ou éclatant beaucoup de prodiges. Quelquefois, aux jours de jeune, il répand une lueur éclatante. 
C’est pourquoi les hommes qu’anime une foi pure y accourent de tous cétés. Ils tiennent de parasols ornés de plus belles 
Si, au bas di bassin qui regoit la rosée, et sur la coupole, qui a la forme d'un vase 


His successors how- 


Capital of Orissa at the time 
of Hiouen Thsang. 


fleurs, et présentant & l’envi leurs offrandes. 
renversé, ils placent la hampe d'un parasol orné de fleurs, elle y reste fix¢ée comme une aiguille attirée par Vaimant. 
un couvent situé sur une montagne, au nord-ouest de cet endroit, il y a un Stokpa qui offre les mémes merveilles que le pré- 
cédent. Ces deux Stotpas ont été batis par les démons, et de 14 viennent ces miracles extraordinaires.”§ General Cunningham 
takes the two mountains here referred to to be the Udayagiri and the Khandagiri; but as the pilgrim or his translator uses the 
words ¢“ frontidres de royaume,” the proper locale for the first mountain should be somewhere in Daspal4, or Nayaghar, and the 
second in Maurbhanj near Kirana Suvarya. If we could assume the royaume to be a mistranslation of capita?, and that capital to 
have been Bhuvanes’vara, the first would be Dhauli, which is situated to the south-west and the second Khandagiri and Udaya- 


giri, both of which ere to the northwest of that city. The distance and direction given being, however, in favour of Jajapur, 
® 


Dans 


this assumption cannot be adopted. 

According to General Cunningham “* the ancient metropolis of the country was Katak on the Mahénadi river,” whence 
it was removed by Yejati Kes’ari to Yajatipur in the early part of the sixth century, and Bhuvanes’vara was founded by Lalat- 
endra Kesari.”|| There is nothing, however, to show that Katak was the ancient capital, or that Bhuvanes’vara was founded 
by Lalatendra Kes'ari. On the contrary, the ‘Temple Records distinctly state that Katak, the oldest of the three towns which 
have borne that name, was founded by Nripati Kes’ari in 940, nearly three centuries after the death of Lalatendra, and as the 
Records in question for that period are ‘authentic and most probably contemporary, there is no reason to doubt them; 
and I shill presently show on evidence which I think is quite unimpeachable that Bhuvanes'vara existodntffy centuries 
before the age of that king. 

According to the Kapila Safthité, quoted in the Exémra-chandréké, Bhuvanes vara or, as it is there named, Ekamra Ké&nana, the 
*“ mango forest,” within a century or two of the reign ®f Lalatendra, comprised & circular area 
extending from Khandagiri on the west to the temple of Kundales'vara near the village of Tanka- 
pani near the Puri road, and from that to Balaha or Varahi Devi close by the village of 


Boundary after the time of Ya- 
jéti, and ancient name and site. 


a 


names “ Dakshina Kos‘ala” or the Kosala of the South, obviously in contra- 
distinction to the Kos’ala of the North. 

#* Cf. Hunter's Orissa, I, pp. 238 ~ 241. 

+ Ante, IL, p. 7. 

_ † “By a reference to the “ Biography of Hiouen Thsang” (St. Julien I, 
184) it would appear that the capital of Odra was 700 li to the gonth-west of 
Tamralipti, and as this bearing and distance agree with the position of Jaejipura, 
I think that the pilgrim must have returned to Tamiuk trom Kirana Suvarpa 


before proceeding to Odra, In the travels of the pilgrim (Julien III, 88) the 
bearing and distance are taken for Kirana Suvarna, but this is perhaps a mistake, 
as they are usually referred to the capital, which whether we place it at Jajipur 
or at Katak, is due south of Kirana Suvnrna.” Ancient Geography of India, 
p. 510. 

§ Voyages des Pélerins Bouddhister, 11, pp. 89 f. 

|| Ancient Geography of India, p. 512, ® 
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Miyapealli on the north, to that of Vahiranges'vara on the Dhauli hill to thesouth,* including altogether an area, of three yojanas 
or 12 miles, which now bears on jt no less than forty-five different villagest as shown in the diagram on the margin (Woodcut 
No. 1). The relative distances shown in the diagram ere 
merely approximate, the plan being the work of a pandit, 


7 
BALANADEV! 


and not of a surveyor. The inner circle shows the land 
elect of the presiding divinity of the place, and the outer 
the extreme boundary of the sacred city, or the circuit 
which a pilgrim has to go over in his circumambulation. 
In reality the boundary in either case is any thing but an 
exact circle. 

All the places named are still extant and form the 
boundary marks of the circuit which a pious pilgrim is expec- 


KUNDELESVARA 
THIIVONVHML 


ted to go round when visiting this holy spot. This cir- 
cumambulation is- called ¢“* going the round of the 
(Kshetra parikramanya) and takes several days to accomplish 
The Ekémra Purana, however, does not insist upon this 
large circuit ; ; it assigns the inner circle formed by a radius | 
of one mile round the Great Tower as the proper boundary 


ORS of the cireumambulationt ; § but it recommends the operation 
to be repeated three times, and gives directions how it is to 

Fig. 1. be performed, and what mantras should be repeated when 

starting on the journey (chapter 63). The religious merit of the operation is even greater than the performance of ten 
‘thousand horse sacrifices. All sins that might be contracted in other sacred places are wiped away by visiting Svarnakita 
(Khandagiri), but what are contractcd in the last-named place can be destroyed only by making the circumambuletion of the 
sacred city.§ This is obviously a counterpart of the practice observed at Benares where no pilgrim can fulfil all his religious 
obligations without traversing the boundary of the city or performing what is there called panchakoshi yétré or “five kos 
pilgrimage,” ¢. e., circumambulating the boundary road. And this is borne out by the fact that the EkAarbra Purana is satisfied 
with a circuit formed by a radius of one mile round the Great Tower or the inner circle which is nowhere beyond 


* ସସ ଏସ ଅକ ଏକା: ! § ଏ୍କସ୍ବିଵୟ wn qT farus araan Fe) 
ଏସ ସବ ଝ୍ୀ CECT HCA ସଜ୍ଞା nara eye gat ॥ 
+ 1. Bhuvanes'vara. 24. P ସୁ ଙ୍ ଫ ସହ ଏ rT fT | 
2. Pokharipita. 25. ? he sia ie ନଖ ରଙ୍‌ ନଙ: ॥ 
8. Kochiléptta. 26. Sundarépadé. lf The following is Mr. Sherring’s account of this act of devotion : *# To 
4, Bahédalpur. 27. Kapilapraséd. ‘perform the pilgrimage of the Panch Kosi is accounted a very meritorious act. 
5. Purokna: 28. Paldsapur. Tt is neceseary that every good Hindu residing in the city of Benares should 
6. Botandé. 29. Kuméradihé, twice a year accomplish this pilgrimage, in order that the impurity which the 
7. Kantilo. 80. Itipur. soul and body have contracted during the year may be obliterated ; for it is held 
8. Kuhpés. 81. Jayapur. to be impossible even to reside in such & holy city as Benares, without con- 
9. Biphéti 82. Gad Dhauli. tracting such defilement. Not only the inhabitants of Benares, but also 
10. Rathijamé. 83. Nayégiof. multitudes of persons from varjous parts of India, traverse the road, and seek 
11. Hirpur. 84. Néthpur. to obtain the blessing which, they are told, such a& pious act ensures. It is 
12. Kagnétaniyé. 35. Singépur. customary for a large number of pilgrims to travel together on this journey. 
19. FPS 36. Saradaipur. Before setting out each morning, they must bathe in a tank or stream, and on 
14. Durgédéasapur. 87. Kushpadg. terminating their march each day, must perform the same rite. They do not 
15. Sisupéla 38. BA4lkstf ® permit themselves the Juzury of shoes, nor do they relieve the fatigue of the 
16. ? 39. Jagaméré. { journey by the assistance of either horse, or ass, or camel, or elephant, or of 
17. Tankapént. 40. Dumd Sms. any carriage or cart or vehicle whatever. Anxious to secute a full measure of 
18. Binkuil. 41. Jadupur. merit, they cannot afford that it should be lessened by the appliances and arts of 
19. Jhérgad. 42. Sarkantér. civilized life. All, therefore, men, women, and children, rich and poor, prin- 
20. L akshmisé. gar. 43. Kalthiyépatri. ces and peasants, travel on foot. Starting from the Mapikarniké Ghét, the pil- 
21. Barégad. 44. ¢ ୧ grim keeps along the banks of the Ganges until he arrives at the Asi Sangam 
22. ? 45. ? and Asi Gbét, where a petty stream flows into the great river. From this spot 


he proceeds to a temple of Jagannéth close by, and thence on to the village 


23. Pokhriput. 
pi of Khéandhava, where he stays for the remainder of the day, having performed 


£ I ସ୍ଵ ୪ ଏନ WTO a! a journey of six miles. The second day’s march is to the village of Dhépchandi 
Mina HEGRE GUTH FACIE ten miles further on, where he worships the tutelary goddess of that name, 
ସନ ୍afeC GATHIC NH FA | On the third day he arrives at Rémes’vara after a long walk of fourteen 
gafoTrdy wre afafw: ସମା miles. The fourth day brings him to S'ivapur, where he visits the famous 


fr fea TG TANIA WEA shrine of the Panch Péandav,-or five brothers, who were all married to one 
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This shows that the boundary described is no fiction, and the road, or 
foot-path, for in gome places there is no distinct road now perceptible, is the landmark of the ancient boundary, Thearea, how- 


five kos or ten miles from the temple of Bis'vesvara. 


ever, is too large for any ancient city proper, and I am disposed to believe that it includes what formerly constituted a consi- 
derable portion of its suburbs. Anyhow this much is certain that Dh4uli at one time was a part of the suburbs of Bhuva- 
Now, the low hill at Dhauli, as already stated (ante p. 46), bears the Orissa edition of the celebrated edicts of As'oka, 
and, as it would be absurd to suppose that the edicts, intended for the good and guidance of mankind at large, had been put 


nes’vara. 


up in a desert place, it must follow that the place round or near Dhauli was not only largely inhabited, but was the provincial 
capital, or a place of such considerable importance as would justify the selection of it as the locale where the publication of the 
mandates of a distant suzerain would suffice for the whole province. The edicts were widely disseminated, but not very 
numerously. As yet only five complete sets have been met with on living rocks; lst, at Dhauli, on the eastern 
coast of India ; 2nd, at Girnar in Guzerat, on the western coast; 3rd, at Shahbazgheri in the Yusafzai country, on the 
extreme north-western frontier; 4th, at Khalsi; 5th, at Ganjam. Of solitary edicts on rocks there are: 1st, found at 
Bhabré, which has been transferred to the Asiatic Society at Calcutta; 2nd, at Bairat; 8rd, at Rupanath; 4th, at 
Saserém ; of which the first has been translated by Major Kittoe, and the other three by Dr. G. Biihler in the ¢‘ Indian 
Antiquary.’ The edicts on the pillars are also not numerous; we have two at Delhi, one at Allahabad, one at Ariréj, 
and one at Lauriya. If we assume one set of edicts for every provincial capital, it would be much more than what available 
evidence at present would justify ; nor could we under any circumstance assume that a provincial capital would any where 
Thus, we must conclude that the neighbourhood of 


Dhauli was the site of the Orissan capital, whose countenance and support were sought in favour of the edicts, and, as on the 


be postponed in favour of a village or town of secondary importance. 


other three sides of it there is no vestige of any ancient town, it must follow that tho side where Bhuvanes'vara stands was the 
sito. This inference is considerably strengthened by the fact that, a century before the time of As'oka when the cave dwellings 
of Udayagiri were occupied by Buddhist monks, there was absolute necessity for a large town in their neighbourhood, whenc® 
thé monks, pledged to Jife-long mendicancy, could obtain their daily supplies of food by itinerant begging, and that town 
would be too far away if it existed beyond Dhiuli, whereas Bhuvanes’vara is most eentrically and conveniently situated both 
for Dhauli and Udayagiri. As in the case of Dhauli so in that of Udayagiri, there is no vestige of any ancient town to its 
north-east or west. Dhéuli itself was a place of some note as the site of a tope (ante p. 53), and its present name Gar Dhéuli 
shows that it was also the site of a small fort ; but it is too far from the caves of Khandagirf to be the likely locale of the ca- 
pital. It is also not large enough in area for such a purpose. Again, the inscriptions of Udayagiri repeatedly refer to the 
kings of Kalinga, and sometimes to Kalinga-nagari, ‘the city of Kalinga,’ but the word Orissa does not occur in any one of 
them; and this would suggest the idea that the “kings then were known by the name of their capital, as many other Indian 
kings have since been known in the same way, and that the › Ods, who still prévail in Ehurd& i in the neighbourhood of Bhuva- 
nes'yara, had not then risen to sufficient importance to give their namo to a city, though they unquestionably have since given 
it to the province. Of course there is nothing tangible to show that the Kalinga-nagari of the inscriptions is the modern 
Bluvanes vara; but as it would be unreasonable to suppose the existence, in the third century B. C., of a large town of such 
importance as would attract the attention of Asoka, which was not a capital, nor of a metropolitan character, we may very 
reasonably suppose that the town in question was the chief seat of power of the Kalinga rajas; and if this be admitted the 
Kalinga-nagart or ‘city of Kalinga’ of the Elephant Cave of Udayagiri would be the same. 

Now, the Buddhist annals relate that when S'akya died i in 543 B. C., the kings of Kalinga were potentates of great influ- 
ence, and obtained a share of his relics.* Their capital, which would naturally be called Kalinga-nagari, was then an impor- 
tant seat of Buddhism, worthy of being reckoned as one of the ten leading sovereignties which were to receive a shi ch of the 
said relics. One of the éye-teeth of the great saint was then assigned to it; and that tooth formed ae eation for 
several centuries afterwards, until it was removed to Ceylon. It would seem that thetooth in question was originally deposited 
in Kalinga-nagari, thence removed to Déntan or Dantapuri near Pipl, thence to Pataleputra, thence back to Orissa, Telingané 


and Ceylon. From the last-named place it, or its substitute, went through a long series of migrations until burnt to 


woman. On this day he travels eight miles, end, on the fifth day, Bhuyvanes’vara when the Kapila Sa5hité was written long before that date, 


six more, namely, to the village of Kapildhirs, where he worships the god, 
Mahadeva. The sixth and last stage is from Kapildhar4& to the Burna Sangam, 
thence to Manikarniké Ghét from which he first set out, which is also six 
miles in length, He has thus completed in six days a march of nearly fifty 
miles.” (The Sacred City of the Hindus, pp. 177 f.) Mr. Sherring is of opinion, 
that this pilgrimage is of modern . date, not earlier than the time of Ré&ni 
Bhavani, or 150 years; but seeing that in the time of Todar Mall a tank was 
excavated by the road for the service of Siva, and the rite got currency at 


16 


and everything at Bhuvanes’vara was got up in imitation of Benares, with & 
view £0 make it a second Benares, I think the conjecture is not tenable. The 
main argument used is that there is nothing old about the road is to say the 
least a very weak one. Mr. Sherring says the oldest inscription is about 250 
years of age, but Todar Mall’s inscription (Proceedings As, Soc. for May 18785, 
Pp. 84) is older. 

¥ Asiatic Researches, XX, p. 317. 
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ashes at Goo by order of Don Constantine, the Portuguese Viceroy, before an imposing assembly of prelates and notables of 
the old city of Goa, as it was said, “for the promotion of the glory of God, the honour and prestige of Christianity, and the 
salvation of souls;”* but even then to reappear and to find a resting-place at the MAligAava temple at Kandy in Ceylon. 
Taking these facts into consideration it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the kings meant were of the same city 
which is named in the inscriptions. 

Thus, tlie history of the city may be traced to the sizth century B. C., and its name may very reasonably 
be concluded to have been Kalinga-nagari. We have then Bhuvanes'vara under ‘the name of Kalinga-nagari the 
capital of Orissa from the 6th century B. C. to the time of Yayati Kes‘ari, in the middle of the fifth century A. ¢ 
Assuming that Yuyati was an adventurer from the north, probably a lieutenant of the Gupta Réjas of Magadha, he 
must have come down from Behar to Orissa, and the first important place where he could establish his capital was 
Jajapur, which is believed by some to have derived its name from him. Proceeding thence to the south, he gradually 
subverted the supremacy of the Buddhists, and, at the close of his reign, got possession of Bhuvanes'vara where be made prepa- 
rations for establishing the large tower, but died before accomplishing it. His successors, knowing the importance of the 
place in the estimation of the people, naturally wished to make it their capital, and so it again became the capital of 
Orissa & generation or two afterwards—certainly in the time of Lalatendra Kesari in the 7th century A. C. when 
the temple of Bhuvanes’vara was completed; and in honour of the Lord of the Universe its name was changed 
to Bhuvanes’vara, in the same way as Puri is called Jagannath, and Benares Tripurari-raja-nagari. Jt finally lost its proud 
position of a metropolitan city and all political importance in 940 A. D., when Nripati Kes‘ari founded Cuttack, as his capital.” 
As an inland town without any water-communication with the rest of the province, and having no manufactory of importance 
of its own, the loss of its political importance was synonymous with its desertion and ruin. Elsewhere the halo of religion is 
able to avert such a catastrophe, for a time at least ; but in the case of Bhuvanes’vara even this protection was wanting, for the 
Sastras having enjoined that all S’ivite temples must cease to be sacred the moment they are desecrated, and that a temple 
where service has once ceased should not be again consecrated, témple after temple rapidly lost its sanctity from desuetude of 
worship, and with the loss of worship, the sanctuary itself fell into decay, and under the all-destroying influence of an Indian 
climate and the roots of the destructive fig tree soon become shapeless ruins, 

To turn now to Hindu legendary history. The leading works which treat of the town as & holy place of pilgrimage are : 

(1) the Brahma Purdna, (2) the Siva Purdéna, (3} the Ekémra Puréna, (4) the Kapila Sofikits. All 


Bondy; account of {he leading compilations on sacred shrines and pools likewise referto the place, but in doing so, they 


generally quote from some one or other of the above-named texts, and therefore they may be left out 
of consideration. The Brahma and the S'iva Puranas are large and very comprehensive works, and only a few chapters of the first 
book of the former and four or five of the last book of the latter give some of the legends connected with the ancient history 
of Bhuvanes'vara. The third, as already stated (ante, I, p. 10) is devoted exclusively to the description of the sanctity of its 
different holy shrines and sacred pools. The fourth has the sacred places of Orissa for its subject, and assigns only a part of 
its space to Bhuvanes’vara, and in doing so, takes care, in accordance with its own sectarian character, to subordinate the 
worship of S'iva, the presiding divinity of the place, to that of Vishnu. The Ekdmra-chandrikd, like the Ekéamra Purdna, is 
devoted exclusively to the religious merits of Bhuvanes'vara ; but it is professedly a compilation, and not an original authority. 
These works afford us no information regarding the Buddhist period of the history of this plate. With them its Listory 
begins from remote antiquity as a lovely tope of a single mango tree. Thus the Kapila Safihita: ¢‘ In a former age there 
existed on this spot a mango tree of great merit, and because there was an only tree, the place is called the grove of oné 
mango trem Ekémra vana/,—a lofty tree with magnificent branches, decked with gem-like leaves, and bearing fruits which 
bestowed the fourfo essings of virtue, wealth, desirable objects and salvation.”† The Ekamra Purana accounts for the 
name in a similar way and almost in the same words. The word vana of the name is optionally and frequently replaced 
by vipina, kdnana and other synonyms fr a wood, a grove, or a forest, as also by the word Kshetra ¢ a sacred spot,” though 
the latter is usually understood to include & much wider area than the former, the one comprising a circuit of one krosha 


or two miles§ and the other nine yojanas or fifty-four miles.|] ¢“ It was in the Treté Yuga,” or second age, says the Kapila 


#* Gerson da Cunha’s Memoir on the History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, ‡ ଏନ ସଞସ୍ାବସମାବ୍ଞକ୍ ୪୪ | 
p. 46. Ekémra-chandriké, p. 6. 
` † ୧୩୩୪୩ ୯୮ କସ ଫୁ ମଙ୍: ! § gage ArAratareaf 1 
ଶଷ ଏ ଏହ ସସGe୍Ae Tt ସଂସା ଧକ ବି ଫଶଠ ନ wares i 
NTT: Gt ନ: | Ekémra-chandriké, p. 4, 
୯ ୮ସିଙୀଳନାସ୍'ସ ଏ ସ୍କ ଏକା ଏ ॥ || ଝୁ ସମସ ସ୍‌ ବମ ସନ ୩୮) 
Kapila Safhité, p. 82. refers ary Te hee 


Loc. cit. 


ଲା 
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Safihita, “ that Siva, wishing to retire from the din and sin of overcrowded Benares, sought the advice of Narada, and, at the 
suggestion of that sage, took up this quiet, secluded, delightful retreat for his abode.” Kapila quotes the authority of 
Bharadvaja, who, he says, first imparted the secret and interesting account of this move on the part of S’iva to & company of 
*“ Formerly in the Treté Yuga,” said Bharadvéja, *“ when the great Lord 
Mahes’vara dwelt in the city of Benares, he once thus addressed the pre-eminently holy sage Nérada : 


sages assembled near the sacred pool of Pushkara. 
¢ We shall no longer 
reside in this city, for now it will surely be destroyed. It has become greatly over-crowded and injurious to devotion. It 
is not proper to live in a place which has become over-crowded. Disturbances occur there, caused by atheists and men bereft of 
sense; and no virtue can abide in a locality occupied by atheists. Through vice, O chief of sages, the offering of clarified 
butter ceases. -Formerly this place was prepared very carefully for Parvati, and whatever Pérvati is pleased with that is 

But now my mind is not encouraged to dwell here. Tell me, therefore, O noblest of sages, where there 

may be a secret, and excellent retreat for me ?* Narada replied : ¢ On the shore of the Salt Sea, there is the best of hills the 

Blue Hill /Nila Sala) and to the north of that, O lord, is the noted grove of one mango ¢ tree ; and there alone, in the lovely 

forest, doth the spiritual lord of the universe, the husband of Rama, along with Ananta, flourish under the name of Vasudeva. 

That place is a great secret ; even Prajapati (Brahma) does not know of it ; even your excellency does not know of it ; to say 

nothing of the other gods. This solitary mango, Sankara, is a great secret; even the daughter of the ocean, (Lakshmi,) 

seated on the lap of the mysterious J agannatha, does not know of it. _Janérdana with Ananta is personally manifest there, and 

there abiding, he decides upon the creation, maintenance and destruction of the universe. The god Ananta always abides 
by him, along with Lakshmana, Rama, Krishga, and the son of Rohin{ (Balaréma). O great Lord, it was after years of ardent \ 
penance that I came to know of it from the merciful Vas'udeva. 1, S'esha (Ananta), and Jagannétha are the only three who 
have access to this holy spot; but neither has Indra nor the other gods. Thus formerly, O lord, I came to know of this 
noble retreat, and now you have learnt of this most holy sanctuary (from me).”† On hearing this S’iva at once resolved to go 
to the place, and ordered his chamberlain, Nandi, to prepare for the journey.” Passing over the description of the prepara- 
tions and Durg®’s toilet, in anticipation of her tour in the company of her lord, I shall quote the conversation of S'iva and 
Vasudeva. Arrived at the sacred grove6, Siva thus addressed its presiding divinity: ¢ Salutation to thee, O thou Supreme 
Felicity, thou of the lotus navel, thou of glorious eyes. Salutation be to thee (who art) Hari, who assumed the threefold 
form (of Vishnu, Brahma and Siva), and. whose body is like a blue cloud. Salutations te the dictator of the three regions. 
O lord, thou art the benefactor of the gods, and the remover of the woes of the miserable! Salutation to thé dweller of the 
Ekémra,—to him who. js arrayed in yellow garments,—to him who, though above the three qualities, is the holder 
of the discus, the lotus and the conch-shell. Thou art the prime source of the sources of {he universe, the friend of thy wor- 
shipper, the Jord of the universe, and the ocean of unalloyed mercy. There are thousands of charming places for thee; but 
how is it that I knew not, O lord, thy secret form in Ekémra ? You, Vishnu, once told me I was half your body, but how of late 


gratifying to me. 


have you, O Kes'ava, made me a stranger? Nérada is thy worshipper, and so is the lord of serpents (Ananta) who serves as 
thy bed, and they” -two only know this place; and there is no favour for me. But this is not remarkable. To the Gopts, who 
are the adorers of thy love, the highest salvation has been granted by thee, O lord ; but Sanaka and other sages are awaiting 
the lord’s will (at his leisure and that) which is ungovernable. Dwelling, O great godyin this charming Grove of the Mango 
Tree, and betaking to the sleep of meditation, thou keepest thine eyes closed. Pray cast on me now, thou sovereign of the 
‘universe, a favourable giance. I have come to thy shelter; permit me to dwell in thy choice retreat.”‡ 

“Thus be-praised and solicited by the husband of her who is the daughter of the snowy mountain, opening his eyes, 
Vishnu smilingly replied : ¢ Listen to my words S‘ambhu, I speak for your good. I shall with pleasure grant you room for your 


ae 


ବ ସୁ ବଷ fh Tat YMG | TTA MATA YE ACE THIEN 


ae Vary ! 

ସା qa ଖା ମମ ୩ ଖା ¦ ୩୪ ସକ ୩୩ ଅFTyEE ନ 

ଆ ସ୍ସ ୩୮୩ AN ସମୁ ହା ଏଲି । ଏସବ ସକ ହିସ୍କି ହନି: ॥ 

୩ହଙ୍ଞ ଧ୍ଞ ମଶଙ ଶ୍ ଧକ ଖା ମ୍ସ୍ମି। ସ୍ସ ୪୫ ଏସ କୀ n 

ବମଞ୍ଏୀ ହବ ସା ଞ୍ସ ଞ ଏ । ବବି ସହବ ବହ ମସ ମମ ସିଙ୍‌ । 

TY Hiag Mg Ia ୮: | ୯୩୪ Gea sag Th p.I5K. 
+ wre Yur! 

TCG NGC eR ART | TEN ୪ GE ସଳା ହରୀ ! 

TI HITTITE CHTATAT way t FAA GG RG rT TF 

MATTE Cet FY H HAT Ara 1 Marnfe ware AMMAN HT FAN 

ଏଲ ଏ gf mre Thee 1 mrgfamteat a FI Arf FC 

ସ୍ସ ସସ ସୟସ ସ୍ମକ୍କ ୨୮ ବ୍‌ଖଃ 1 TITTY fafa ଅଏସସ ॥ 

ଏହି ଣା ସ୍ସ ବଟ ଏ ମଙମଫ । ଏବ ଏନ କ୍ ଖସ ୪ ୯ାନିଵବୀସ: ॥। 


ସସନଙସ୍‌ଖ୍ୟ୍ଳୀ ଷଙଥ ନବ 1 ହସ ସୀଞଝ୍‌ସି ଖ ସ୍ଫ ଜି ଜ୍ଠ୍ ॥ 
ଏ ଚ୍ୟ ଵା ଏଡାଧବ† କ୍କ ୨ । ଏସ ଝୁନା ମମି 4 
ଏ GCATY AMT YA TCG CRY HAT WIA VY FCAT a 

$ Rage ଓ । 
ସଂ ମ୍‌ ଏହ ସ୍ସ ! ଶାସକ ଷ୍କ ବଷ ଵୀ ସ୍କ 
୩e୍ୀ୍ଷହ ଖଳି ସସ ୪ 1 aura FeerfG a TREC wT a 
ଳନ ଏ ୪୪ ଲି ସଖି । ନି ବନ ସଙ୍ୟୀସ ମ୍ବ 
WAT MAATHITG: FTOEMATY STCAR | HART THTA HAATHYTHTEC | 
AT wr rly UG CT FYI: 1 SR AFETE HF HT SEINE 
ଶୀ ୩୩ {ଧଞ୍ବ୍ ସ୍ାaKCCE ! TT GG TY CTA Se h 
eT ସମସ୍ତ ହସ ଆ ୪୩୯ । କଷ୍ ସି ମ୍ଷ ୩୩୮୫୩4: ଲୟ ୪୮୮ ଶମ ସିମ ॥ 
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ଏସି ଏଷ ଫଡ ସନ । NAHE VHP TTA Ro 
TAN FTF ya maa) Cut The wag Asa 
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abode here, but you must give me a solemn pledge that you will always abide here with all your retinue, and never go back 
to Kasi.’ 

“ Sankara said: ¢ How can I avoid going to Kas'i where dwelleth my Jahnavi, and the holy pool Manikarnik&, the 
substance of all sacred waters ?’ 

“ Vasudeva returned: ¢ Even here existeth in front of thee thy Manikarni, destroyer of sins (Pépanésin{)* covered by 
rocks and overgrown with bushes and creepers. Neither does Narada know this, nor S'esha (Ananta). I alone know it, and you 
have learnt it now from me. Your Jahnavi also exists here, she the blessed, born of my feet, to the south-east of me, under the 
name of Gangé-yamuna. For me there are other sacred pools about this place, all great secrets, the knowledge of which 
I shall hereafter impart to you. Now S’ankara give me your solemn pledge.’ 

¢ S'onkara said : ¢ Truthfully—truthfully—I promise thee, Madhustidana, I shall dwell here. - Forsaking Vaérénasi and all 
other holy places, I shall abide by thee in this forest of Ekamra. Truthfully, truthfully, again truthfully, I say, I shall go 
nowhere from this place.’ 

+ Bharadvaja continued, ‘Having said this, the great Lord S’ambhu gettled to the south side of Vishnu, in the form of a 
lingam, the grantor of all the four kinds of blessings: its root or lower part was resplendent as crystal ; sapphire blue was its 
middle; and ruby-coloured its upper part. Such wes the lingam of the lord of the three regions (Tribhuvanes vara). Thence- 
forward, O noble Brahmanas, Mahes’vara has been in this great sacred place. He is surrounded by ten 1 millions of lingams, 
laving Vas'udeva as ‘their guardian deity. Those who behold that lingam at Ekamre obtain in their palms expiation for ten 
thousand murders of Brahmans. Thus having obtained permission from the eternal Vés’udeva, S’ambhu presides at the grove; 
of Ekamra as the lord of ten millions of lingams.’ + 

Divested of its legendary surroundings, this story clearly shows that Bhuvanes’vara was established as a rival of Benares, 
and with a view to divert to it a part at least of the halo of religion which surrounded that holy city ; and, from accounts else- 
where given, it appears that nothing was omitted in the way of details to make it the exact counterpart of its prototype. Every 
temple, every sacred pool, every rivulet, every ceremonial, every observance, and every legend of Benares were reproduced at 
Bhuvanes'vara, and mutatis mutandis the description of the one would be a close description of the other. The opportunity 
seized was probably the revival under that great leader and soldier of the Hindu faith, Yayati, and it was an appropriate one. 
Buddhism at the time was most rampant at Benares; the Hindus, who identified it with atheism and vice, naturally wished to 
transfer their sacred shrines to a place where it had been overcome, and the revival of Hinduism in Orissa under the first prince 
of the Kes'ari dynasty was a fitting occasion, and the dominion of that potentate the most convenient place, for the purpose. 
The prince himself doubtless gave the first impulse by establishing temples, granting rent-free lands for their support, and other- 
wise encouraging the followers of Siva, and the consummation was effected in a very short time. According to the Temple 
Records of Puri, he commenced the erection of the Great Tower, but did not live long enough to finish it ; but there are several 
temples, such as those of Bhaskares'vare and others, which date from long before the time of the Great Tower. Mere rivalry, 
apart from sectarian antagonism, has often given rise to counterparts of sacred shrines in distant parts of the country. A temple 
from some cause or other attains great repute ; its presiding divinity becomes noted for working miracles ; the flow of pilgrims 
to it is large ; and the influence and emoluments of the officiating priests are enormous. A set of starving priests, or an indi- 
vidual of some sanctity, feels that if the same causes and circumstances which contributed to raise that temple to importance 
could be brought to bear upon another, that too would derive the same advantages, and & little fraud, some deception, and 
more delusion, soon realize the object sought, that of rising in wealth and importance ; though the sanctity of the new compe- 
titor may not be always lasting. Failures are also not unfrequent. A notable instance of such failure is given in the Skanda 


Purana. the Kast Khanda of that work it is related that Vyasa was, on one occasion, offended with the treatment he had 
mn 
* The name of a rivulet in the neighbourhood of Bhuvanes’vara. ସ୍ସ af ga ୪ ୪ ନ । ସା ବା ନ gଏ ଏସ ଏ 4 
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received at Benares, and en revanche determined to establish a new Benares or Kasi of his own, opposite the old city, on the N 
right bank of the Ganges. He set about the work in earnest; and in a short time temples, images, priests, and pilgrims,— 
every thing that could contribute to its greatness—were secured, and, to crown the whole, it was given out that, whereas at old 
Benares a pilgrim must die before he can become a Siva, ip the new place his mere advent would secure absolute emancipa- 
tion from all mundane ties. This was doubtless a great advantage, and Durga, seeing that her favourite city was about to 
be completely eclipsed by so potent a rival in its close neighbourhood, and that she could not prevent the mishap by any fair 
means, resorted to an artifice. Assuming the form of an old hag, she appeared before Vyisa, who was then absorbed in 
meditation, and began to teaze him by frequently asking him what would be the reward of dying in the new city. Vyasa replied 
several times, that the reward of salvation wes accorded on the very first entrance of a pilgrim within the sacred boundary, and 
nothing could be given in excess of it. But Durga pretended not to hear him, and repeated the question over and over again. 
Vexed beyond endurance, the sage at last said, *“* Why, he who would die hero would be & donkey for you.” This was exactly 
what the goddess wanted. She immediately assumed her own proper shape, and, in the way of a benediction, said, “ Be it so.” 
Vyasa then opened his eyes, and, beholding the goddess before him, perceived that all his labours had been thrown away; and 
his great object had been defeated. The name of his city, Vyasa Kas’, has ever since been associated with failure. Other 
instances on the part of priests, sages, and princes may be easily multiplied. Some time ago a rich man in Calcutta attempted to 
establish an Earthly Kailas’a (Bhiukailds'4) in imitation of the heavenly mansion on the crest of Mount Kailés’a, and another, & 
Secret Vrindavana (Gupta Vrindévana) as & rival of the holy grove near Mathur8& ; and in the case of a highly successful prince 
and revivalist like Yayéti, an attempt of the kind was just the thing that would be most probable. Of course it is not to be 
assumed that it was during his reign that Siva worship was first introduced into Orissa, or even iato Bhuvanes’vara. As 
already stated /ante I, Chap. V.) both S’ivaism and Vaishnavism had existed in Orissa from & much eerlier period | 
that of Yayati, and contemporaneously with Buddhism, for there is nothing to show that at any time in tha history of S'akya’s ; 
faith it had completely superseded Hinduism in any province or district ; it roge, it prevailed, it overpowered Hinduism ; but 
it never, and amidst no largé community, completely extirpated it. The origin of phallic worship, as already shown ( loc. 
cit.), dates from long before the commencement of Buddhism ; and there is no ground to question its existence at Bhuva- 
neg'vara from before the age of Sékya Sifiha; but the sanctification of the place as a favourite abode of S'iva must, I believe, 
have taken place in the time of Yayati and his immediate successors. The reference in the extract to the Treta Yuga, or the 
second cycle in the hkistory of the earth, is obviously an attempt to invest the origin of the place with the halo of remote 
antiquity. 

In accordance with the sectarial tendency of the Kapila Sanihita, the story quoted above assigns pre-eminence to Vishpu, 
and makes S'iva attain the ¢ Mango Forest’ for his residence as a boon from that divinity. This, 
however, could not be in keeping with the temper of such ardent S’ivites as could not brook the 
rivalry of Vishnu ; they had, therefore, to elaborate tales of their own in which the supremacy of S'iva would not, by any means, 
be impaired. The most circumstantial of these tales is that which is given in the last book of the S'iva Purana. According to 
it, Parvati, while seated by her terrific lord in his ruby mansion at Kas, enquired of him whether he had any secret retreat 
which was like unto the city they were then dwelling in. ¢“ Tell me,” she said, ¢“ O lord, where lies & place sacred to you like 


Séikta story. 


unto this,—on6 ag charming, excellent, secret and delightful as this. © Sambhu, tell me where lies such a secret place of 
yours; be it in heaven, on the earth, in the subterranean regions, or in the sky.” ‘Thus said the presiding goddess of 
S’iva’s heart, and then with 8 radiant smile on her lips, holding his feet, prostrated herself on the ground before him in humble 
salutation. 

“ S’ankata raised the lotus-eyed Gauri from the ground, and, dissing ber lips bright red as the flower of tho pdtmegranate, 
repeatedly embraced her with his arms, and seated that mother of the universe on his lap. The blue-eyed Giris‘a, then turning 
towards her, with a smile on his face and trembling lips, said, ¢ O daughter of the king of mountains, O Devi, you have much 
adored me, 1 will therefore, for your gratification, describe to you my Ashedra upon®«he earth. In the grand Utkala Kshetra 
near the southern ocean, there flows a fine river which, taking its source from the foot of the Vindhya mountain, runs towards 
the east. From it has proceeded a stream, by name Gandhavati, which is identical with Ganga. Here that sin-destroying 
stream flows northwards ; it is crowded with geese and wild ducks ; it is adorned with golden lotuses ; it unites with the southern 
ocean. On its bank there exists, O charming one, & wood sacred to me, which removes all sorts of sins; it is the holiest of the 
holy, and known by the name of Ekdmraka.® Tt is resplendent with grandeur of every kind, and the wealth of all the six seasons 
are over present there. O PA4rvati, that is my kshefra : it is as gorgeous as Kailés’a, and adorned with trees and creepers, 


® The Xo is pleonastio. 
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all bearing blossoms of the six different seasons. It is resonant with the sweet notes of birds of various kinds,* and beautified 
by rivers of clean water that are covered with expanded lotus flowers and lilies, and having fine steps leading to them. 
This excellent kshetfra of mine, the E/dmraka wood, is difficult to be attained by the gods; it grants final liberation 
to all. I have, my darling, described this my secret sanctuary to you for your amusement ; it is as excellent as Varinasi, 
and is adorned with one crore of Lingams.’ 

“ Parvati said, ‘ O Bhagavan, O Sambhu, I salute thee; O lord of the universe, protect me. Having heard the account 
of your great Ashetra, 1 am highly gratified, and feel, my dear lord, a longing to see that wood sacred to you: O Vibhu, if you 
will grant me leave, I wish to go and see it.’ 

“ S'iva answered: ¢ If you are so anxious to see it, you should go there alone, and I will sport with you in shapes (of the 
different species of animals) that you may assume.t Goddess, go yourself first to that purifying place, and I shall follow 
you with all my retinue.’ 

“ Having heard these words of Is'vara, the fawn-eyed goddess mounted upon a lion, and hastily proceeded to the Ekém- 
raka wood, where, on her arrival, she saw the Svarnakuta mountain as described by S'iva. It was excellent; inhabited by the 
gods and celestial sdges (Siddharshis); adorned with trees, creepers, groves and lakes ; filled with the harmonious voice of differ- 
ent sorts of birds; and charming in aspect. There, having seen the Lingam bearing white, black and red colours, Parvati wor- 
shipped it with various articles, and, building a dwelling near tlhe Tribhuvanes’vara Lingam, became a fixed resident of the 
place. I 

& Once on a time she went to an adjoining wood that echoed with the buzz of numberless black bees flying about in quest 
of honey, and with the notes of cuckoos. In that wood, O Tundi, she perceived one thousand cows, each of which possessed 
five teats, and resembled the moon and Kunda flowers in colour. These came out of a lake, poured their milk upon a Lingam, 
and, then circumambulating and saluting it and looking around them, returned to the water. Her eyes expanded with wonder 
at the sight, and she desired to bring the cows home for gratifying S'iva. When on the next day, those milch cows came to 
worship that excellent Lingam, the daughter of the king of mountains, seeing them, through her faith in Siva, obstructed 
them with a stick, and brought them to her abode. 

& Having thus brought them home, O Muni, that mother of thé world left her form, assumed the shape of a cowherdess, 
milked them, and faithfully bathed the Tribhuvanes'vara Lingam, which highly gratified her. In this manner, to her great 
delight, she continued to bathe the lingam daily, and to worship it with five kinds of flowers for fifteen years. After that, O 
Tundi, a great demon, by name Kirti, and his brother Vasa, both very wicked, came to the place. They were endowed with great 
personal beauty and the glow of youth; they wore fine earrings, fine clothes and wreaths of flowers; and were redolent with 
exquisite perfume. They saw Deviin her assimed shape of a cowherdess, possessed of a face resembling the moon in 
resplendence, with fully developed person and protuberant breasts, bearing a fair complexion, and endowed with Vimba-like 
lips and fawn-like eyes, Over-powered by lust, they addressed their blandishments to her. In & sweet and tender voice 
and with clasped hands they said, ¢ Who art thou, O thou possessed of a face resembling the orb of the moon, thou that art 
ravishing our heart ? Thou inflicter of pain at first sight, art thou a divine songstress, (Gandharvi) or & princess, or the 
daughter of the ocean? Art thou of exquisite form, the mistress of Kama? Art thou Rati? or the charmer of Indra’s heart 
(S'achi) ? Do, we beseech thee, deign to tell us who thou art.’ 

* The cowherdess replied, ¢ I am not the daughter of the ocean, nor Rati, nor the daughter of Puloma, (S'achi); wteither 
am I the wife of a (Giandharva), nor a princess. I am a simple cow-keeper who herd the cows of my lord (Vibbu).’ 

¢“ They returned, ¢O beloved of men, do you gratify us who are so anxious to enjoy your fine eyebrows and smiles? By 
being bathed with the sweat of your body Jiva and Is'vara are as it were bathed in the water of the Ganges.’ 

“The Gop? Tejotred;* * Shame to ye both whose minds are so much given to wicked inclinations as to desire to possess the 
wife of another, I am not such a woman as would become your mistress. Both of you shall positively be hurled to the mansion 
of Yama in a short time for your wickedgess.’ So saying and deluding those two demons, suddenly she disappeared from their 
sight like a flash of lightning. When they observed her vanish, their eyes expanded through wonder, and they said to each 
other, ‘See, whose wife is this girl ? Knowing their intentions, the daughter of the mountain, with & face charming as the lotus, 
meditated upon Mahédeva residing at Kasi, Whereupon that lord and benefactor of the universe resolved to leave Nandis'vara 


# The text gives the names of several of the leading plants and birds of | Afandaraka, Sevanti, 4c. The birds named aro : S’ukas,S drikas, Kapotas, S'ikhis, 
the province, which I have removed from their proper place to this footnote Dindibhas, Chakravakas, Chakoras, Jdtakukkutas, Kadambas and Kalahatisas. 
for the convenience of the reader. The plants are: Tilaka, Karnikdra, † An evident imitation of the myth of Usa and Prajépati, but without re~ 
Anva, Amratélia, Négaranga, Ndarikela, Kovidéra, Kantakdra, Puga, Asoka, taining their allegorical meaning. See the Aitareya Brihmana, the Brihadérape 
Kadali, Dumbura, Champuka, Kes'ara, Ndgakes'ara, Ketaki, Amalaka, Mdélati, yaka Upanishad, and the Chhandogya Upanishad. 

Tilaka, Midhava, Maricha, Jatt, Yisti, Matlikd, Karavira, Kerapdaka, Kunda, 
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and the rest of his goblin host (Pramatha Ganas) at Benares, and go to her. Tender in person as the indigo-coloured lotus, 
having eyes resembling the Vimbsa fruit, wearing a yellow garment and holding a flute, with his head adorned with Gunjas, 
S'iva started on his trip. Arrived at the Ekémra wood, which was crowded with trees and fanned by the wind, purified by 
shaking the lotus flowers in the river Ganga, and carrying particles of sandal from the Malaya mountain, the enemy 
of Manmatha began to play on his flute. The harmonious sound of S'ankara’s flute was (attentively) heard by cows, 
deer, peacocks, koels, sarakas and other animals who stood rapped in horripilation by his charming music. Seeing 
her husband come in_the shape of a cow-keeper the .three-eyed_Parvati exclaimed, ¢ Who is this,” and laughed. She 
then, with a mild countenance and a smile that surpassed ambrosia in sweetness, asked him, ¢ Who are you that are come 
here dressed in yellow ” He, with a smile, replied to that female Giopa whose face was like the orb of the moon, ¢ Who are 
you! O daughter of a a Gopa, who is so compassi nate as to speak such sweet words to me ?’ The goddess, hearing these words, 
fell upon the feet of that holder of the flute, and said, ‘I am the wife of him who art the lord of Gokula. Make me thy maid 
by bestowing on me the nectar of your Vimba-like lips. I have come here according to your desire, and am persecuted by 
two demons ; destroy those enemies of the gods, and tell me how am I to adore you.’ 

“ S'ankara answered, * There lived on the earth, in former times, a king, in Drumila, who performed many sacrifices 
in course of which he presented immense riches to the officiating priests, whereby the gods being pleased with him, said 
to him from the sky, “© king, ask any boon that you desire in your heart.” He replied, “Let my two sons, O gods, be 
indestructible by males and weapons.” The gods told him in reply, ““ Be it so.” Do you, O dear and fawn-eyed one, destroy 


them in disguise.’ 

*“ Vamadeva continued ; thus commanded by S’iva, Devi, in the habit of a cowherdess, went to gather flowers in the wood 
that had fine creepers in it, when at the sight of the fawn-eyed damsel, the two demons with clasped hands thus addressed her: 
*O Devi, O most propitious, you are become (as it were) our life, we have long desired to possess you.’ “ The cowherdess 
answered, ‘O resplendent ones, I have a vow to observe; do you hear it? Having fulfilled it, you may make m6 your 
spouse. Whoever, after I have placed my feet on his shoulders or on his head, may be able to raise mé from the ground, 
shall have me for his wife.’ | 

“ Delighted at these words of the cowherdess, thé two sons of demons attempted to raise her, and, bending their heads, 
requested her to put her feet on them. She pressed down the two powerful demons Kirti and Vasa with her feet; the 
daughter of the mountain also fought a great battle with them there and then, again pressed them with her legs whereby they, 
being hurt, fell senseless on the ground. The daughter of the mountain then crushed the two demons with her feet, and 
they, having lost their lives, entered into the subterraneous region. At the spot on which they fell, Devi formed e fine 


Arada or lake.” 


* faarfener Tat fg | Sere arafenlar Pet qaaatat 1 warn aFf gofgaacet! fm ସ୍ସ 4UFTCSR: 
ସ୍କୀସ ଆସ ସା ଙ୍ଞୀ ଆନନୀଏ ୩ ଅଧ । ଏସବ ୪H a1 wବଙ୍V ॥ ICTS: ରାମ: ଏନ । ଏଁ ଷଷ ୟି ସଂ ୮୩୩୭7୮ ନ 
ମକ ଞ ସ୍ତ ୩ ସରି ସସ ୩ ଆ ଓ କୁସ୍ୀସ ନିମଏକୀଫ ସ୍ଵ ଖନି ଫଙ୍‌ ୨୮ SE gue AT HGRA | HA eT a WA Rf fad Ha 4 
ସୀ ହ୍ନ ସସ୍‌  ଫଞ୍ା ବିଷ । ଏ ମମ ଖସ ମସ୍କଷଏଓ ଓ ॥ restos fs wren 
ଏସ ଵୀ ନିିନ୍ଷଖସାନ୍ୀ । ଏ ଙ୍ଖ ୩ ସ୍କ ॥ | ସାସ୍ଷ୍୪ । 
ara Yrs foam G7: Ga: 1 ir faunas aaaracatast 1 କ୍ଷ ଶ୍‌ ସଲା କନ ନ ସନ | ଅଲ ଷ୍‌ ସ୍ମ NICHT B 
ଷଷ: ଖଲ ନ୍ନ ସୀସା ସଲା ଝର ଏ ଫନଙ୍ଙ୍‌ ହ କ୍ସ ଷସ୍ଷୀ ୩୩ ୪୪ ଅନ ନ । ସସ ସମ ମରା ଖଟ ୩୩୍ଷସ ୪ ॥ 
ୀନସଙଵ୍ଖ ଓସସ I Af CNT | 
ଞଞ ସି ଲୀ ଝ୍ହଞ କୀ କମ ଖର । ଫ୪ ଫାସୀ ଧମଙ୍ସାଞ ମମ ସ୍ଖ କମ ମମ ITY HE TTI TITHTA | NET CI Ti aT aaa EH 
ନ୍ୀସଙ୍ଷସ୍କ ସା a । fa କ୍ଷ କି gatas N ସ୍ହ ସଞaI a wiefg F fal ଷ୪୍ୁୟଷ ସୀ ୩୍ସ୍ୟ ଜା SEN 
ଶମଳଙକୁଖ ଶଷ ୩୩୩ HT । qT U1 AFT STITT TIT # ସିବନା ସମ ବ୍ଧ ଜଜ ଖ୍‌ କ୍ଷ ସକ୍‌ । ସୁ ୨ ସ୍ମ 
ବଣପTCGNRN UEIFIAT । Trae Tf ମସବା " ନଵ୍‌ ଏଆ | 
ସସ ମଲ୍‌ ଧା ମଦ୍‌ ଙ୍ଖ ଶମ । ଏମ ସା ନତ ମ୍ଞ୍ ସୃ Thor: se Seti ih | eG ACT TIT AH 
୍ସଏଫଫମ୍ଷ ସ୍‌ ଞ୍ମ୍ସଷ। କିସ୍ସ ସସ ୪ ସି ଶଷ ଏ୪ଷ ୩ ସବଙୁଙସଞ୍ ମକ ମମ । eg TAG: ସ୍ମ ॥ 
ନନ୍ତବି: କବା ସଂ କିବ୍‌ଏସଙ୍‌ କା । ସାଲ ଙ୍କାସବ ନବ୍ସସଙ୍୍‌ସ ॥ ସୀନ ଶସ୍ୟ ମ୍‌ ସୃଵTTC I MITRE Fea fa 
ସସସ୍ତିଃ ମଏଞବ୍‌ସ୍ ସକଷିଏସାଙକସ । ମାରି: 31ମ୍‌ବ: ୩: ॥ m4 favat TF foarfemenst | fife eqyIN g NTE rat n 
ସାଙନ୍ଏଷବଞଣ କ୍‌ ସୀଞନ୍୍କି: । ଙ୍‌ଲିସସକକ୍ଠିଝ କଷ୍ବିସମକ ନ୍ଧ ॥ ନ କ୍କ ନୀ ଅଖ । ସଞସ୍ସା ୪ କଞ FAC « 
ଜଷସ୍ମଙଙ୍‌ସ୍କ ମୁଂନସଙ୍ଙ୍ସା । ନାtGfawy GAM: aT: କସମ ଶ୩ ସା ୟୁ eg SANT Ung arITs area g 
au Kraeartrg acta: | rita: HR: ଏକା। n A tart AG Fxaarfafaaat | ULCER ATT TCR FIAT: 
ହୁଲ୍ଷିଙ୍କକ୍ଷ ସୀ: qa: । ନ କସ ଷଖୀନକ Gu: TT A CT: A: FRR: Aa Prat mas ea 
ସୁନା! କ୍ୟ ସ୍ୟ ନସ ସ୍ମ । ଯସ ସନି କି: (ସା ମକଷ ॥ ହବ୍‌ କକ୍ଷ ଷ୍କ ନସ ବି ଶଷ । ଝଷସଷା ଷକୀସ୍ାସ୍ସ ଷୀ ସ୍ଞସସ ॥ 


ମେ୍ମଖାକସ୍ ବଙ୍କା ବର୍ତ୍ତି । କ୍କ ମସ୍ତିସ୍କ ସା: ॥ . ବା କଷା ଝ୍ସୀ ପଙ୍କ କସ୍ତାସ୍ସୀ । ଷଶ ସହ କମା ସଃ Mast HATA N 
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At first sight it might appear that this tale is not opposed to that of the Kapila Sanhita ; for it may be argued that it 
does not openly deny S'iva’s having originally come to know of the existence of the Mango Tope from Né4rada, and having 
obtained permission from Vishnu to dwell in it ; but it simply makes S'iva impart a knowledge of it to Parvati to gratify her 
curiosity. It should be noticed, however, that according to the Kapila version of the story, S'iva goes to Vishnu along with 
Parvati, and the goddess could not therefore be ignorant of its existence, and of the pledge given by her lord to abide there 
along with her, and consequently the question to her lord and its reply cannot be in accord with her previous knowledge. It 
isto be noted further that the S'iva Purana is not even in accord with itself, for, in direct contradiction of the above story, else- 
where it gives a different version of how Parvati came to know of the place. There it is Brahma, and not her lord, who 
gives her the information. Curious to know, as all loving wives are, the secret retreats of her husband, she asks Brahma for 
information, and is informed of the whereabouts and of the merits of the sacred spot. The stories are of no value, and are 
of interest only as illustrating the different ways in which the Hindus have attempted to sanctify for their purpose a Buddhist 
locality. 

The lake referred to above is identified by the people with a large sheet of water in the centre of the town. (See plate 
XXVIII). It is called Goségara, because it was in this tank that the Devi is supposed to have led her 
bovine flock to water. But its popular name is Vindu Sdgara, so called from a statement in the Ekéamra 
Purana that drops / Vindu) from all the sacred pools on earth, in heaven, in the lower regions, as also of nectar, wine, holy butter 
and all that is most delectable constantly fall into it.* The Purana in question however is not in accord with the S’iva Purana 


regarding the origin of it. According to it, it was Siva, not Parvati, who caused it to be excavated.T The S'iva Purana itself 


Vindu Sagara. 


ମସ ମ୍‌ ଶସ କକ୍ଷ ମନନ । ଖ: ସୀ ସୀ UN SNT 
a: ଏ a୩ ଝା AIRCNGAT AT HE INF UT GGA GY USAT N 
TAYA HAT GE TR TRE Ned FTI DNR 0 
୩ କସ ସା ୪ ମହ ମସ୍ଞଙକସ୍ବ । ସା ଏ ଏ ସମ ଓ Bfଙ୍ଞସେଙଙ୍‌ 
ଷ୍ଠ ସା ଖୁସ କୃଷକ: । ସବସ୍ଷଂକୀ ସଙ୍ ସରମ ସ୍‌ ଖାନ ଏସ ଏ ॥ 
ଏଙ୍ସବ୍‌ ଷ୍କ ମନସା ଵସାଏ । ଖସ୍‌ ସସ ଖA TF 4ST 
ବସ୍ସ୍ଠାସଙ୍ fUpuCe | ETT aTTTTR 
ନା af qantge at Hil’ qo fmaraai | damage Ta fragt qargreat h 
ଖସ 1gqTgE CIA uC | GIFMAMIR OFS SAGE 
FTNLIg: | 1H ACEI UT Fe 
auf aqafaTg FTN FA TRO | 
fa arafsarrest fay afar 
ସୀ TET wef A har TCE RT 
ମସ । ସୀ ଏହ ସୃ ୪ ୩୮୮ ୩୪ ଫନି ଏସ୍ମକ । 
ସୀ ହସ ଏକ କମ Ce FTE ITN 
aarqyag: | wrt SATA Ge ଏୟା ଞag<c | 
aETTTUAC STINT ATAFITTS l 
ଶା । ନ୍କ କହ ସମସ ଙ୍କ ଫ୯ଞଷୀ ସଖା 
ସିଙ୍ାସ୍ା ଷ୍କ ସମସର୍ନୀ ଖନା ସମ କ୍କ ଧ୍ବ । 
ସୀସବ୍୍‌ଷ ଏ୩ଏ । ଏଁ ସ୍ସ ଶ୍ସ ହଉ ସୃ ନି ଵସ୍‌୍ଫଙ୍ଲୀନବ଼ି ॥ 
fam fg NAG: TUCICGHAST Aig 
ନା ଷଙନବଷୀ ସୀ ମଙା୍ୀଙଏ କସ ସମ | ୩ ମନ Mmaifef If୍କା 
Mg og CI TRA Gf Gave, Trifrgagferd 
ସୀ ମସଙ୍ସସଷଞ୍ବ {ଙଞଜ୍ଷଙ୍ଷ । 
୩ ସ୍ସ ଷ୍ଞ ୪ ୩୩୮ ଷ ନଜ ମସି ॥ 
ସୀସା ସହ: ଫସ୍‌ ମସ ସୀଞଵ । 
fanaa geist aura ma ସ୍କାନ ॥ 
ଏସ ୩ ଏବ ନସ ସସ ୍କଷସଧୁଞ ମସ୍ଞନା।ସ୍‌ ଏଣିକି: । 
ସଂ କସ୍ତିଷସ୍ତଷଞ୍ମଂକ୍ଣ ସ୍ତଜ୍ଞମୀସ୍ୀସ କହୀ ଖ୩୮ ଏ: ॥ 
ସକା werner af Ty ACEH TCG 
MN a: rfegarfreerfarag sarees Fhe NTIS 
 ଆ୧ବିଷ୍ସର୍ଷସ ସସ କକ୍ଷ କକ୍ଷ ମାନ ମଙ ୪୮୪୪ ମସ୍ତକ । 
୩୪ ସସ ଙ୍ସ କସ୍ସ କଙ ଏମ Tun fquTITG: ¥ 
ଷe Aquat ruaesgt GG କମ କଙ୍କ । 
ଷ କନ ଅାୟଝ୍ସ୍୍ଚ ଙ୍ଞ୍ଷa ସନ ୮ ସଷଙ୍‌ 4 UCTS | 


FI GNNETHINIC I FAT IT FEITH TGICY | 
swf TTYYIT ZIG Tre farmtaaeacgaty qf are 
ଞସ୍ୀଷାନଙ ବଷ ମାସ ରୁ ଷସ ମଜ୍ଷ୍ଧ ଶଷ ବ୍ଞଙ୍ନ୍ା । 
ସମସ ଆ ଞଏ ନ ଡ୩୮ ନି କମ ଏଏବି ସ୍ଦସ୍:ସ୍ଞଷ୍କ୍ଷ ॥ 
MET TIT | CAT Ge ae aT Fe vat Har arc । 
ଖାସ୍୍ୟୀଙ୍ମସ୍ର୍ଷସ୍ ଝୁ: ଅହ AFAIE TTT ସ୍ଙ॥ 
ଷଖ୍ଷ ଷଏ ସନ୍ଖ କନା ସା ପିଠ ସ୍ଧ ନିଷ୍ ସଙଷୀ ଏବଏ । 
ଖ୍କିସ୍ଆାସ୍ବ ଅସ ମକ ମୁ୪ଙ ଏହା କୃସ୍ବାବନ 2 ଙ ଞ କ 
TAHT FAT SA ACCT F I 1 MA; GUAT GAA GUATAE 
AGU CY AAT IIA | SAHIISr Fat ANAT 1 
fag: | 
ବ୍‌ ଞ ୩ wat ଚା fF STA: | TATINY ANA FBG FRC: | 
ଜକ I 
ମମ ଅକ ଅସ କି  ଷଂ ନବାବ 1 Ha ନମ AF qu Mrait wf GAA FH 
ଞ୍ଞଷ ହୀ ୪ ସବି ଆ ନମ ଅଖୀ 7 ସା ୩୯ | ଓମ ନ ସୁନିସସ ୩ ୪ 
୫୩ ୪୩୩୩ । 
fh ନ: Jar STTATGONR | at TAFFY IGT: 
ସ୍କ ମହ ସ୍ହ ବମ ଙfrtRA । ଷଷା ସବ ୮ ନି ୩ ନିଷବି ଙବgବ୮ ॥ 
ଷ୍ଞ ଅସ ଶା ଏ ଖଶମ୍ୀ । ଏଖଷଳନ୍‌ ନି ବଦ GIST 
ଵୀ ୩୮ ଏନା କି୮ ୪ ସନକ ପଷନି( ସମସ । ସକ୍‌ ସସ ସ୍ଷ: ଏଷ ॥ 
ସା ୯୦୪ ୯୧୮୩ | ୩୩୪ସ୩ ୩ ବ୍ଧ ୩୯ ର୍ଷ 
ଏ ଏ HUET FHI: | CTT TTF Y Fra mH 
Th Aira sarge aw CGAY: | 
* ସମନ୍‌: କ୍କ ସଧମ୍ମନ୍ା ସ୍ସ । ଏପ TCU VIIa: CN: FAT: 
Ekémra Purépa, Chap. XXI. 
ମସ ମକଞ୍ସସୀସଷୀ ଶକ ୱ୍‌ମକେ । କ୍ୟ ସଭୀ ପସ 
Brahma Purénn. 
ସମସ: ga BRT Afcfasw | wf: Fag Isa Calg 
Padma Puripe. 
 େଙ ସମୀକ୍ଷା ମଲମ ଧକ । ଅସ ଏ୯ ନି ସଲ କ୍ସ A କମ 
ସ୍ସ ଷହ୍ଞ ସ୍କ ଆ ନ ସଙ୍ଧ ୪leamat | ANS I AULT Aan 
Jbid. 
† ଅମ ଙ୍କ ସାଏ ଏ ଝୁ ସା! 1 ଏହ ସମାଏ ଏହା ସାଏ ଙ ॥ 
ବ୍ପ୍ଞ୍୍ଷବ କସି ପବର କାକ । ସଡ ସଂ ସ୍ଵ ନସ ସ୩୩E n 
. Ekémra Purina. 
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however, is not in accord with itself, for elsewhere it too assigns the origin of the lake to S‘ankara ; and this opinion is adopted 
by the Bréhmya, the Brahmaénda, the Padma and the other Puranas. The discordance is explained away by the assertion 
that it was at the request of the Devi that Sankara caused the lake to be prepared. The derivation of the name is given in 
the same way in all the authorities named. 

That the tank is a very ancient one, there can be no question ; but if the arguments adduced in a preceding chapter 
about the town of Bhuvanes’vara having been the metropolis of Aira be admitted, it may fairly be asked—is not the tank, said 
in the Héthi Gumpha4 inscription to have been ¢“ consecrated” by . Aira, the same with the one now under notice? It is the 
only large tank inthe place, and at one time had flights of stone steps on all the four sides ; and, as a large tank cannot readily 
disappear, and, associated with religion, is most likely to be preserved with care, the assumption is by no means unrea- 
sonable: at least there is nothing to disprove that it is the same. The inscription says that the tank was “consecrated” by 
Aira, and not excavated, so it must be ¢ older than his time. It was most probably an old and sacred tank in his time, so he, 
asa usurper, thought the improving of it with flights of steps, in an arid plain having no adequate water-supply, would be 
an act well calculated to win the good-will of the people. The antiquity of the tank is vouched for by & verse in the Vana 
Parva of the Mahébharata, where it is said that Yudhishthira, during his pilgrimage, visited the place, and bathed in the 
sacred pool of Vindu Hrada. It should be added, however, that the verse does not occur in the Asiatic Society’s printed 
edition, nor in six Mss. which 1 have consulted.* Were it otherwise, still it should be remarked that the descriptions 
of sacred pools in the Mahabharata are of doubtful authenticity, Tho antiquity and authority of the great epic have been, 
in India, universally admitted from a very long time, and it was an object with all who wished to raise the character of any 
particular place of sanctity, to give its name a place in the Mahabhdrata, and the interpolation of a verse or two was by no 
means a difficult task, at a time when printing was unknown, and Mss. oxceedingly rare. 

The tank, as it now stands, measures 1300 X 700 feet, having an average depth of 16 feet; the water, in the month of 
November, when 1 saw it, was six feet deep. All its four sides were originally lined with blocks of laterite, so arranged as to 
form magnificent flights of steps. On the south side these steps are still in a good state of preservation. On the east and the west, 
for half the length in continuation of the south side, they are still #7 sifu, but beyond that, they have fallen down into the bed 
of the tank. On the north side, the whole of the stone embankment has fallen down, except about twenty feet in the middle, 
which forms a ghat on that side, leading from a group of small temples there to the water, The place is sheltered by several 
large mango trees, and is generally selected as the encamping-ground for Such Europeans as occasionally visit the town. 

In the centre of the tank there is a large island, protected by a stone revetment. (See plates XXVIILand XXXV.) Thisisa 
feature common to almost all the larger tanks in Orissa, and adds greatly to the beauty of these artificial lakes. The Vindu Sagara 
island measures 110 X 100, and has a small temple on the north-east corner of it. Before the temple there is a terrace with an 
artificial fountain’in the centre. On the south-east corner, opposite to the terrace, there is a small pavilion supporting the 
reservoir of the fountain Counterparts of this pavilion, but of dissimilar make, occur at the south-west and the north-west 
corners. On the occasion of the Bathing festival an image of Vishnu is brought to the temple, and, by holding the thumb 
against the jet of the fountain, the water is directed towards the image, and a shower-bath is effected to the wonder of 
the faithful, who look upon the feat as a miracle. There is no stop-cock attached to the pipe of the fountain any where, 
and & bit of rag is used to plug in the jet when the fountain is not required to be in play. On other than festive occa- 
sions none visits the island, ‘except crocodiles of which there are several in the tank, and which resort to it when 
disposed to bask in the gun, or to improve the flavour of their piscine food by leaving it there to rot. When ¥ came to it, it was 
covered with jungle, and contained large accumulations of scales, bones and other remains of fish, It appeared from some 
remains I noticed, that, though bones are thoroughly digested by crocodiles, scales, in a& great measure, resist the solvent 
powers of the gastric juice of those animals. The people in the noighbourhood told me that the Teptilés never attack any 
human beings, and men, women and children bathe in tho tank at all hours of the day without any risk. I saw many 
little boys swimming lustily at a great distance from the banks, which are crowded by women who comé, morning and 
evening, for their supply of drinking water. 

The tank is fed by one or.more natural fountains at the bottom; but the water is anything but pure. It is of a dull green 

colour, and full of confervee and animalcula; which, however, in the eyes of the faithful enhance its merit. Kept in a large 
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vessel in a quiet corner, protected from drafts of wind, the water is found to be in motion for hours, and a small flower or two, 

left floating on it, move about in circles. The motion is of course due to the animalcules, probably also to the conferve; but as. 
this is not manifest to the unsophisticated pilgrims and the ignorant people of the neighbourhood, supernatural power 

is appealed to as the cause of the motion. 

The religious merit of the water is lauded in the highest terms. The Padma Puréna says, *‘ The person who bathes in the 
sacred pool of the Vindusara, and then beholds the lord of the three regions (Tribhuvanes'vara) cleanses himself of all sin, 
and finally retires to the region of light,” /Jyotirlol:a).* The Brahbmanda Purana repeats the verse, with a slight variation, 
confining the reward ¢‘ to the destruction of the accumulated sins of many former existences.”t The S’iva Puréna assigns the 
same reward, and the Kapila Sanhita changes it to “ inexhaustible virtue.” ‘The Brahma Purana does the same. The Ekamra 
Purana, being devoted exclusively to the merits of the sacred places of Bhuvanes’vara, is of course more profuse in its praises, and 
more detailed in its directions as to the proper times for bathing in the tank. According to it “The man, who, restraining his 
passions, on the day of either of the equinoxes, bathes in this pool and drinks its waters, purifies himself of all sins committed, 
either wittingly or unwittingly. Those who, after bathing here, devoutly offer a funeral cake (pinda) on the first day of the sun’s 
motion, either to the north or to the south, repair to the region of the sun. The day of the eclipse of the sun or the moon, is known 
to be highly auspicious (for the purpose); it destroys all sins and all fears. Whoever bathes in the pure lake on the 14th of the 
wane, goes to the region of Siva through the blessings of Kirtivasa. He who does 80 on the 8th of the waxing moon, in tho 
month of Margas'irsha, (Oct.—Nov.) attains the merit of performing an Atirdatra ceremony. He who bathes in it on the 
14th of the moon regularly for a year, repairs to that excellent place where dwells the lord of Haimavati. The sages have 
ordained that a single bath in the Vindu Sagara is equal in merit to the bathing in the noble Pushkara for a hundred winters, 
or four times at Kurukshetra. Bathing continuously for four times seven Yugas, during the eclipses of the sun and the moon 
at Benares, is unquestionably equivalent to a single bath in the ‘lake formed of drops.’ Whatever merits may be acquired 
by annual pilgrimages to the source of the Ganges (Gangadvara) to Prayaga, or where the Ganges pours into the sea, (Giang8- 
sagara) repeated for ten years, may be acquired by a single bath in the Vindusara, and the adoration of the great lord (Mahes’- 
vara) through the grace of Kirtivésa.”§ The Kapila Sanihit4 is equally profuse in its praises, and adds that *the drinking of 
the water confers the dignity of Siva, and that dignity lasts as long as the sun.”] 

The Ekamra Chandriké gives the details of the ceremonies to be observed when bathing in this tank, including a S‘’raddha 
and o Tarpana, or offering of water and edibles for the benefit of the manes, and.every pious Hindu has to go through the cere- 
monies whenever he visits the place. The details, however, are of no interest, and it is unnecessary to quote them here. 

Immediately after bathing in the tank, the pilgrim is required to visit the temple of Vishnu which stands to -the east 
of it. The spot is supposed to mark the place where S'iva waited upon Vishnu for his permission to abide at Bhuvanes'vara 
(ante, p. 63). TI shall, however, depart from this rule, and describe the Great Tower of Tribhuvanes’vara first. 

The largest edifice at Bhuvanes'vara is the Great Tower. It stands amidst a large court-yard surrounded by a high wall, 

The Great Tower, and is about 300 yards distant from, and to the south of, the Vindu Sagara tank. The courtyard 
Courtyard and gates. is bounded on the east by the road leading to Kapiles’yara; on the north, by a broad highway 
called Barddand ; on the south by a large spot of land now overgrown with jungle, but formerly the site of a palace whose 
remains are still traceable ; and on the west by several small temples and their courtyards, mostly in ruins. 

The area forming the courtyard of the Great Tower measures 520 x 465 feet, with a 28- - feet projection on the north 
side. The projected portion measures 235 feet, and the receding sides 115 feet each. The wall surrounding this area is built 
of partially dressed laterite blocks, and is 7 feet 5 inches thick. It is plain on both sides, but below the coping there is a 
simple meulding, with two rows of lancet-heads, one looking downwards and the other upwards. The coping is sloping, and 
projects about six inches, £ throw the rain water off the surface of the wall; but the top is flat, and, terraced with a cover 
of concrete plastered with chunam, forms a good broad road. Access to this courtyard is had by three doorways, of which 
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that on the south is small and common-place, a mere opening with a pair of folding doors. The northern one is larger and 
surmounted by a propyllon of small size (see plate XXX). The eastern one is the largest. It is 31 feet broad, covered by & 
large propyllon, and guarded on each side by a large figure of a lion-rampant. (Plate XXXII.) The style of the propyllon is 
the same as that of Orissan porches—a quadrangular structure with a pyramidal roof in nine tiers. ‘The edges of the roofs are, 


as usual in ell medieval Orissan buildings, set off with lancet-headed “crests ; and the top surmounted by a ribbed dome 
and a vase-shaped finial. Altogether the structure is about 50 feet in height. The side walls are broken, each by a set of 
threefold projections relieved by pilasters and niches, and having a series of longitudinal bands. The plinth also is 
decorated with a succession of longitudinal bands. There are no carvings in any part of the structure. The lions are of 
the conventional type with dog-like faces, and remarkable only for their size. 

At the north-east corner of the wall there is a small pavilion, built of stones on the top of the wall, and accessible by a 
flight of stone steps from the inside. The structure was erected at the same time as the wall, and appears to have been 
intended for a Nuhabat-k/hdnd or music-room ; but it is now used for religious purposes. It is called Bhet Mandap and an 
image of Parvati i is placed i in it to offer welcome to Bhuvyanes'vara, the lord of the universe, on his return after the car r festival. 

Along the inner side of the surrounding walls there is a ; a raised berm twenty feet broad, and four feet high. It originally 
served the means of enabling the people to defend the temple-enclosure from outside attack; but 
latterly, it woul? seem, that idea was given up, and the inner edge of the terrace was protected by a 
revetment, and measures were taken to build a range of rooms all round. This plan, however, was 
never carried out, except on the north-east corner where a long range of rooms have been erected to 


serve as a kitchen. Some of the rooms are large, and divided into & nave and two aisles, by two ranges 

No. 2. of pillars having bracket capitals. The capitals are formed of two bloeks placed one over the other as 

shown in the margin (woodeut No. 2), and not crucially as is so common in Buddhist buildings. In one of the aisles there is a 

very well-executed figure of Nrisiniha, done in black chlorite. The area of the berm is left unpaved, but that of the courtyard 
below it is paved with flags of granite. 

On the west side from the middle to about half way to the corner of the courtyard there is, on either side, & large temple 
of the usual Orissan style and designed for a lingam. Though now entirely neglected, they are still in a fair state of preserva. 
tion. (See plate XXXI.) Close by these there are several small temples, and the courtyard generally is studded by a large 
number of temples, varying in height from 6 to 30 feet, and built in different styles, some with pointed, others with flat roof, 
but of no importances either bistorically or as works of art. One of them, however, is worthy of note, as it is probably the 
oldest building in the courtyard, considerably older than even the Great Tower. It is a plain, modest-looking structure, 
about 20 feet high, with an inside area of six feet a side, and having the stump of a sandstone pillar doing duty for a lingam. 
The room is five feet six inches below the level of the courtyard, and it shows that the level of the ground round about the 
Great Tower must have been much lower, and must have been raised to its present height when the Tower was erected. 

, Under ordinary circumstances, it would have been easy to demolish the little structure when the big one was set up, or to 
renew it on a2 higher level; but, according to the S‘'astras, a lingam, once fixed to the ground, should never be removed ; for 
such removal would be tantamount to the destruction of all sanctity in the lingam, and an act of the grossest desecration. It 
is usual, therefore, in every part of India, never to disturb a lingam ; and as the one under notice was probably held to be 
of great sanctity, it had to be allowed to remain in its place, though the ground outside its fane was raised, and the arrange- 
ment of the place completely changed. The chamber of the temple is now accessible by a flight of three steps. 

On the western side close by the corner there is a magnificent temple dedicated to Bhagavatf. It was erected 

Bhar es Tepe. during the reign of Vijaya Kes'arf, ¢ e., about two centuries after the erection ofethe Grreat | 

Tower. It marks the first step towards the spread of that sexual doctftne of the Tantric Vama-. 
charis which originally did not form a part of the S'ivite system at Bhuvanes’yara. All the old temples were dedicated, 
to Siva in the form of a plain lingam, a more or less cylindrical mass of stone, without any carving, or ornamentation, or 
mystic symbol. But in the later forms, the cylinder was fixed on a loop-shaped horizontal stone, rounded at one end and 
more or less pointed at the other, and having two or three encircling lines on the top. This was called the Yoni. This, 
however, did not satisfy the followers of the Vémachara system, and a distinct female figure, to serve as the consort of the 
lingam, was held essential, and the temple under notice was erected to supply a local habitation for the wife of the presiding 
divinity of the Great Tower. 

The temple of Bhagavati is a twofold structure, including a temple proper, and a distinct porch joined to the sanctum 

by a lobby. Both were built at the same time, and most elaborately sculptured in the richest and most florid style of Orissan 

art. The statuettes, bas-reliefs and floral bands on it are in every respect equal to the best of their kind to be seen in 
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Bhuvancsvara, Its material being brick-red sandstone, much warmer in tint than that of the stone used in the erection of the 

Great Tower, it looks particularly rich. The temple, however, is so surrounded on every side by minor temples: and dead 

walls that it cannot be seen to advantage from any side, and in its present position is entirely lost to observers. Some of 

its details have been figured in the plates annexed to the first volume of this work. (See plate X, fig. 20, plate XIV, figs. 33 

and 34, plate XV, figs. 37 and 39, plate XVI, fig. 45.) The presiding divinity of the sanctuary is the goddess Durga mounted 
on a lion. Offerings of water and flowers are made to her daily, but in a perfunctory manner. 

Entering the enclosure from the propyllon on the east, the visitor first comes to a paved courtyard, 65 feet long from east to 

Courtyard in front. west, and 50 feet broad from the north to the south, It is paved with stones, and is perfectly’ clear 

of incumbrances except three little mounds: on the right hand side, close by the gateway. 

Beyond, on the right and left it is flanked by several dissimilar small temples of different dates, and of no importance. One 

of them, a flat-roofed one, has a parapet of a peculiar construction, the like of which occurs only on 

tlie top of the Nat Mandir. It is formed of a series of crest-tiles not unlike Saracenic battlements 

and somewhat similar to the Norman Tudor flowers. (See woodcut No. 3.) The temple is dedicated 

to Gopalint, or the goddess Durga in the form of a cowherdess, the same who destroyed the demons 


Kirti and Vasa, (see ante, pp. 66-7). To the west of it there is a flight of six stone steps, each 48 feet 7 

No.8. inches long, and 3 feet 6 inches broad, the total height of the steps being four feet. This court 

shows the original level of the ground to have been the same with that of ‘the little temple noticed above: it is just 3 fect 

below the level of the road outside.. Above the steps to the base of the foremost building of the Great Tower the distance is 

22 feet, and the area is conterminous with the area on the other sides. On the centre of it, right in front of the gateway, but a 

little to the left of the central entrance of the foremost building, there is a monolithic column 2 feet in diameter and 20 feet 

high, surmounted by a bull-couchant. The plinth of this column is square; it has no base moulding of any kind, and its 

capital is perfectly plain; being formed alternately of two cavetoes and two tiles. Jn style it bears no relation to the building 
around it, and is evidently of a comparatively modern date, erected long after the Great Tower and its enclosure. 

The Tower includes a suite of four buildings standing in file. The foremost of these is called Bhoga Mapdapa or the refec- 
tory ; next, the Ndét Mandir or dancing hall ; then the Mohan or the porch ; and lastly the Dewul or the 
temple proper. (Plate XLVIII.) Of these the last two were built at the same time, and in a style quite 
different from the other two which were built long after, but at different times, and on different plans. The foremost building, 


Bhoga Mavdapa. 


was erected during the reign of Kamala Kes'arf between the years 792 to 811 A. D. It was origina€y designed as an open 
pillared chaultry, for the reading of the scriptures and the delivery of lectures and sermons by learned pandits. It stands on a 
ground-plot 60 feet square, of which two feet all round form a berm two feet broad and 3 feet high. The top of this berm is 
paved with stones, and the sides, forming the plinth of the whole structure, are most elaborately sculptured in low relief. The 
surface is divided into panels by intervening pilasters, and filled up with the images of men, women, animals, temples and 
bouquets; some of the representations being disgustingly obscene. Above the plinth, there is a broad ornamental band set off 
with the images of lines of pigeons, geese, ducks, horses, elephants, cattle and camels, very spiritedly carved in good relief. 
These, however, had never been completely finished. In several places the outlines are all that were punched, but not 
workeg out. Some of the panels also bear indications of the same fagt. 

The area of the building above the plinth is & square of 56 feet a side. Originally it was colonnaded all round, each side 
having five openings. The central opening on the east was intended for the main entrance. Three mean-looking steps lead 
to this entrance, and it is flanked by two piers, The width of the opening originally was 8 feet 8 inches, and was spanned 
by a five-eusped Jain arch crowned by two human figures. This arch, like several other parts of the building, was never 
finished, as the left half of ft is decorated with 2 scroll work, while the right one is left perfectly plain. The piers are elbow- 
shaped, the projecting end having a round, the bend between the two arms also a round, and the outer end a square, pillar. 
On either side of the entrance there were tgo openings formed by a line of three pillars spanned by a stone architrave. Thus the 
side comprised two piers and ten pillars, each 13” 5’ high. This arrangement was repeated on the other three sides, and in the 
middle of the room were four compound pillars, each formed of four richly carved columns, for the support of the roof. The roof 
is pyramidal; it rises in a slope from the cornice, which is 3 feet deep. At a height of about 6 feet, the roof is edged by 
four tiers of cornice. Then follows another slope edged with three tiers of cornice. Then another slope, and oyer it a perpen- 
dicular neck with lancet-headed cornice surrounding & flat roof. From the centre of the last rises a short neck supporting the 
pinnacle. (Plate XXXIIIL) In this form the structure had a light, airy, elegant appearance ; and altogether the place was 
well suited for the purpose for which it was designed. But the architect was out in his reckoning of the strength of the 
architraves and of the weight of theroof placed over them ; and in a short time some of the architraves cracked, and the 
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pillars showed signs of being crushed down. It became necessary, therefore, to close the openings, except the central one on 
each side, with solid masonry walls, and to strengthen the central groups of columns by building them up so as to form solid 
square pillars. The width of the central openings had also to be reduced by side piers, and the arches to be supported on iron 
lintels. The new walls have bas-reliefs and carved stones stuck into them, but without any taste, order, or plan; and they 
serve only to disfigure what was originally & handsome work of art. Thus the original open pavilion was converted into & 
closed dark room; and it, being no longer fit for a lecture-room, was appropriated for a refectory. Offerings of cooked food 
are now placed in it thrice a day,—away from the sanctuary, in which the space available is too limited for the display of 
any large number of trays of rice and curry. This arrangement also obviates the necessity of profuse and frequent washings 
of the sanctyary, which the contact of dressed rice would otherwise have rendered imperative. This objection not applying to 
offerings of flowers, fruits and sweetmeats, they are carried to the sanctuary. 

Immediately to the west of the refectory and abutting it is the Nét Mandir or Dancing Hall, whence the divinity of the 
Tower is entertained with music, singing and dancing. It is of a somewhat later date than the last, 
having been erected by the queen of Salini Kes‘ari, who reigned from A. C. 1099 to 1104. Its ground- 

plot is a square of 52 feet a side. It has a berm 2 feet broad and 83 feet high on its north side, and a corresponding on6 on 
the south side, but none on the east or the west. The front of the berm is carved, as that of the berm of the Bhoga Mandapa, 
but the designs are diffggent. Instead of panels filled with animal and human forms, it is covered with effigies of temples, each 


Né4t¢ Mandir. 


having a human figure seated in its middle, very like what is seen in Buddhist votive chaityas, and the broad band on the top is 
replaced by a series of plain mouldings. The walls from the berm to the cornice of the building are 20 feet high, and pierced 
by three doorways, except on the east sido whence there is only one door leading to the Bhoga Mandapa. The central door- 
way is 14 feet high, and the side ones 10 feet. The outer face of the walls is set off with a series of polygonal pilasters as shown 
in the annexed lithograph ( plate XXXIII). The doors are modern, and most shabbily put together. On the west side the 
central one, however, is an old one, made of sandal-wood panels, most delicately carved, and strengthened and decorated with 
brass bosses, (ante I, p. 86). The cornice of the building is flat, and three feet deep. The roof is sloping, and formed of four 
tiers, (each edged with & series of lancet-headed acrotarias,) and terminating at the top in a small square flat plot surrounded 
by Saracenic battlements. The roof is supported in the middle by four square pillars, and several iron beams. In the interior 
face, the room has no ornaments of any kind, except & rich framing of chlorite round the central doorway on the west side. 
The design of this beautiful piece of work is the counterpart of that of the Konarak gateway, of which a photograph is annexed, 
(Plate LVII.) On the left jamb of this door there are two inscriptions, one in Uriya and the other in Sanskrit ; but neither of 
these affords any information regarding the age of the building. On the eastern wall there are two niches, one of which con- 
tains an image of the androgynous HarapAarvati. 

The next building of the group is the Mohan or Porch. It is of the same age and style as the Tower itself, and was 
planned and built at the same time. According to the temple records of Puri, the foundation of this 
building ‘ras laid in the reign of Yayati Kes’arf who wrested Orissa from the hands of the so-called 

Yavanas (ante, p. 58), and re-established Hinduism op the ruins of Buddhism. The prince reigned from 474 to 526, but the 
foundation having been laid at about the close of his reign, he did not live long enough to finish the temple. His successor 
Stirya Kesar, during his long reign, seems to have done nothing for the temple, but Ananta who followed him, pushed op the 
work, and it was completed in the reign of Lalatendu Kesar, alias Alavu Kesar. ‘The date of completion, 1 find from a sloka 
quoted in a MS. diary of my late father, to be S'aka 588.* The sloka is said, in the diary, to be a transcript of an inscription | 
on the temple of Bhuvanes'vara; but I failed to trace it on the temple. Lalétendu, however, reigned from 623 to 677, and 
there is no improbability in the date recorded. From corner to corner the Porch measures 65 feet by 45 feet, but the 
sides are broken by three-fold projeetions, as shewn in the ground-plan. (Plate XLVIIL) UnliKe the two preceding, it has 
been so built as to appear rising from the ground without the intervention of any separate plinth or surrounding berm. 
The lowest part of the walls is shaped like a plain tile, a foot thick, and on jt are manged a series of pitchers in high relief, 
forming the stylobate. (Vol. I ante, Plate IV.) From each of these pitchers rises a highly ornamented pilaster 80 as to 
divide the surface into niches, which are filled with alto-rilievo figures of men, women and lions. The decorations are 
of the most sumptuous character, and the ornaments havo been put in with lavish profusion. To describe them in detail, 
would require more space than I can spare, and even then the description would fail to convey a correct idea of the structure. 


Mohan. 


* aerenfHa Sif AN G1 NNTg: | NUCAFUKA YYETY Sac | In English books the king's name is usually written Balatendrs, and that form 
will be noticed in some of the earlier pages of this work. 
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I must content myself, therefore, by referring the reader to the annexed photograph of a part of the southern fagade of the 
building. (Plate XXXIV.) It includes the whole of the central projection of the building and portions of the side ones. The 
doorway in the centre, seen in the photograph, was originally closed by six mullion bars, each bearing the figure of a danseuse. 
On the north side these mullions are still ¢ sifu, but on the south three of the bars were, sometime ago, removed to form a door- 
way for the convenience of the priests, who found the passage through the Nat Mandir circuitous and tiresome. Three of the 
bars are still in position, and they are well shown in the photograph. The spaces between the bars had been originally left open 
for the admission of light ; but the light admitted by the doorway being more than enough, the openings were subsequently 
closed, and on the north side a thin partition was built on the inner side, so as to convert the space between the bars and the 
partition wall,—an area equal to the thickness of the wall of the building,—into & small chamber. 

The cornice is flat, and projects 4 feet. The roof is pyramidal like that of the Bhoga Mandapa, and formed of receding 
ledges. It is divided into two tiers by a narrow perpendicular neck. The lower tier has nine ledges, and the upper one six. 
The edges of these ledges are elaborately carved, and set off at short intervals by lancet-headed finials. The 
subjects on the edges include processions of horses, elephants, camels, cattle, and troops of infantry and cavalry. Two 
of these processions have been figured in the first volume of this work, (plate XIII,} and they show the outlines of these 
figures to be bold, and the execution remarkably good. The projections of the ledges correspond with those of the ground 
plan, but without the recesses shown there. The central projection of each tier has a pediment of the usual Orissan pattern 
(see Vol. I, plate XXXII!) flanked by model temples, and crowned with the statue of a lion seated on its hind quarters. 
The roof above the upper tier is flat, and from the centre of it rises a cylindrical neck supporting the pinnacle, which is 
a repetition of what occurs on the Bhoga Mandapa, except in the sloping ribbed form under the Amlas'ilié. On the Bhoga 
Mandapa this form is single, whereas on the Mohan it is doubled. (See Plate XXX,) Though the walls are thick enough 
to support any amount of weight that might be put on it, the corbelling of the roof being too rapid, or not sufficiently gradual, 
to throw the whole weight of the roof on the walls, a great deal of its middle portion needed additional support, and this 
has been provided by four massive square pillars, dividing the area of the room into a nave and two side aisles. The 
pillars are 30 feet high, perfectly plain, and the space between the front wall on the east, and the two foremost pillars 
have been partitioned by flying walls, leaving a passage from the door to the nave, and forming two side rooms. 

Close by the southern entrance on the left hand side there is a square chamber with a pyramidal roof, which, from the 
outlines of ornaments punched on it, appears to have been originally designed for an elaborate piece of workmanship, but 
was never finished. The room contains several small brazen images, which are carried about on ceremonial occasions as 
substitutes of the presiding divinity of the Great Tower. In front of the last, on the right hand side of the entrance to the 
porch, a pillared chaultry was undertaken, but forsaken after the columns had been built to the height of four feet. Its area 
is now covered over with a thatch. On the north side, right in front of the mullioned window and close by it there is a large 
temple, and several small ones close by it. 

Abutting the Mohan on the west side stands the Great Tower. Its ground-plot is of the same dimensions as that of the 

moor Toe Porch, except as regards the central projections which on the north and the south sides are broader, 
and on the west narrower, than those of the latter. The plinth is modelled into a series of pitchers 
as shown at the base of the pilaster figured on plate 1V of Volume I, (Fig. 6), and thereupon rises a series of pilasters 80 as to 
divide the surface of the body into a number of niches of the same character as on the Porch. Each projection has a central 
large niche, with small ones above and on the sides. These niches give the appearance of a three-storeyed building to the 
fagade. The recesses also have niches, but not nearly so elaborate, nor flanked with side pilasters. The lowest niche on the 
central prejection of each side is the largest and grandest. Its side pilaster is shown on plate IV, Vol. I. The niche 
is deep, and forms the resffng-place for & large statue slightly taller than life size. On the north side the statue is that of 
Bhagavati, the spouse of the presiding divinity of the Tower (see Vol. I, plate XIX, fig. 142) on the west that of Kartike, his 
eldest son, (Vol. I, plate XIX, fig. 63) and on the south that of Ganes’e his second born (Vol. I, plate XVIII, fig. 61). Forthe 
protection of these figures from the weather, an open pavilion has been built in front of each; but these structures are of & 
much later date, and not at all in keeping with the style of the Tower. They are ugly in shape, totally devoid of ornaments, 
and serve only to intercept the view of the majestic edifice before which they stand. 

The niches on the side projections, though not quite so elaborate as the central one, are by no means wanting in 
ornament. One of these, figured in volume I of this work, (plate XXXI,) will-show that they were conceived and worked out 
with great taste anf elegance. They are, however; not so deep as the central one, and the images carved on them are in 


bas-relief. 
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The niches on the corner projections are smaller and less sumptuous than the last, they serve as receptacles of the 
eight guardian divinities of the quarters, commonly called Dikpalas. These are Indra for the east; Agni for the south-east; 
Yama for the south; Nirriti for the south-west; Varuna for the west; Marut for the north-west; Kuvera for the north ; 
and T's'a for the north-east. In the Puranas two others are named, Brahm for the upper regions; and Ananta for the lower ; 
but these could not be provided for on the sides of the temple without offending the rules of the S’&stra. 

The recesses between the projections have also their niches, but these are of a modest character and of simple forms. The 
figures designed for these are rampant lions, mostly like the one figured in Vol. I. (Plate XX, figs. 65 5 and c) ; and statues, 5 feet 
high, of men and women in different positions. Some of the figures are placed singly, and intended to represent dancing girls; 
others are in couples standing in an amatory mood. (Vol. I, plate XVIII, fig. 58). Some of the last are so grossly obscene 
that it is impossible to describe them. Their number, however, is not large. Some of them have been mutilated, and others 

“ removed, leaving the niches empty. A few occur on the horizontal bands which separate the three tiers of niches. Domestic 
scenes such as have been described in Vol. I, p. 106, (Plate XX XIII) are {n bas-relief introduced below the pediments over the 
niches, and also on small panels on the piers. They are generally of small size not more than a foot in height, and now so 
disfigured as not to admit of our judging how they were originally executed. The statues were prepared in the atelier of 
the artists, and then put in their respective positions; but the bas-reliefs and panels were all carved # situ. 

The body of the Tower is about fifty-five feet high, and, omitting the side projections, forms & cube on the ground plan. 
Over this rises the spire, but without the interposition of a cornice or other structure to mark the transition from the body to 
the spire. The horizontal mouldings which run over the topmost tier of niches are, however, so discontinued as to indicat 
where the former ends and the latter begins. The projections of the body, though gradually reduced in depth and breadii 
are carried along the whole height, and are crossed by horizontal bands as on the upper part of the body ; but they havefltl 
niches. The central band has at its base a large pediment of the coat-of-arms pattern, and its sides are flanked by a sifff 
of model temples in basso-rilievo which rise to the base of the crown. Just above the pediment there is a statue of rfl. 
rampant, projecting from the wall; and at the top a small window like opening which was probably intended to thro | 
into the interior, and promote its ventilation. The lions are peculiar to Orissa, and no large temple of any pret 
without them. The top of the spire is flat, and from the centre of it rises a cylindrical neck supporting a ribbed di 
which is placed the pinnacle or kalasa. As additional supports to the dome there are under it twelve statues of lions 
their haunches. Tho pinnacle is shaped like a Grecian urn, and a drawing of it has been given in the Ist volume o: 
(See fig. 151, Plate XXXIV.) Over the last is a massive iron trident with one straight and two curved prongs 

the woodcut on the margin, and not, as is ordinarily the case, with three straight prongs: It has now on} N 
one of the side ones having been knocked off, I was told, by lightning. To the trident is attached a large flag-staff 
and the flag on it, a triangular piece of yellow calico, is renewod whenever a pious pilgrim can be induced to defray 


the cost of & new one. 

The height of the temple from the paved court-yard to the top of the Kalass is 160 feet, but as the floor of the temple i 
two feet lower than the courtyard, and it is to be presumed that when the temple was built, the courtyard was lower than th$ 
floor, the total height originally must have been about 165 feet. It is not unlikely that formerly there was a chain or a rope 
descending from the base of the Kalasa to the ground whereby people could ascend to the top when required to renew the 
flag, or for casual repairs; but there is nothing of the kind now. I ascertained thé height by taking angles from threg 
different places ; but, wishing also to test the accuracy of my calculations by actual measurement, I enquired if it was possible 
£0 send up & man to the top of the Tower with ny measuring tape. The priest said it would not be respectful to do so; bu 
if I would present a new flag, one of the temple servants would go and fix it on the staff, the charge for the person, going up 
being Rs. 4. I agreed to this, and the sight of a man ascending the stupendous height with no ofkter help than the mouldings 
on the body and shaft of the Tower, was wonderful. With a rope and a measuring tape trailing from his waist, and the new 
flag—an entire piece of  calicto—over his head, he climbed with the agility of & monjey, and never faltered or hesitated for a 
moment. In descending he was even more expeditious; and I was told that there were several persons in the neighbour- 
hood who could do the like with quite as much ease and expedition, and that to the knowledge of the oldest inhabitant of the 
place, there never had happened an accident. 

The eastern fagade abuts on the Porch. There is no ornament or decoration on that side except in the walls which faces 
the recesses between the two buildings ; and there the carvings are counterparts of what are seen on the other sides. The door- 
way between the two buildings is plain, having no framing nor moulding around it. The sanctum, like tke body of the temple, 


is a cube, having a canopy on top, and over it a roof dividing the interior of the Tower into two storeys. I was not permitted 
to remove the canopy, and could not nscertain how the roof was formed, whether by a horizontal, or a radiating, arch, or by a 
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flat structure supported on beams. It is certain, however, that the roof, however formed, constituted & part of the original 
design, for there is on one of the side walls a& small door leading to a vise or spiral staircase by which the upper storey 
can be reached. ‘The windows on the four sides near the top of the spire would have been uncalled for had there not been a 
chamber to give light to, and at the height of 150 feet it would have been impossible to pierce a rectangular opening through 
several feet of solid stone after the Tower had been completed. The priests were well aware of the existence of the upper 
chamber, and said that in former times it was the repository of treasure and of gold and silver utensils and ornaments belong- 
ing to the divinity; but, about a hundred years ago, a person had died of suffocation in the room, and ever since it has never 
been visited. 1 wished to fumigate and ventilate the place first, and then go up; but the priests declined to accede to my 
request. In all the larger temples, such as that of Rames’vara, of Puri, and of Konarak, the two-storeyed arrangement prevails, 
and it was evidently adopted when the several temples were designed. But at Buddha Gaya, where the structure is three-storeyed, 
the partitions dividing the interior into different storeys were putin long after the erection of the temple. In the smaller 
temples of Orissa, where the double-storeyed arrangement does not obtain, the interior is divided by a canopy, as otherwise 
the upper part of the shaft generally becomes the abode of numberless bats, which cause a serious nujsance in the sanctum: 
the canopy very effectually prevents this. 
| The full name of the presiding divinity of the Tower is Tribhuvanes'vara, “the Lord of the three regions,” ¢. e., of the 
universe; but the first word of thé compound is generally omitted for the sake of brevity, 
and in the FEkamra Purana and the Ekamra-chandrika, both Tribhuvanes’vara and Bhuva- 
ges’vara occur with equal frequency. Another name of the divinity is Kirtivasa. It was given him, according to some, 
cause he was instrumental in the destruction of the demons Kirtiand Vasa (see ante, p. 67); but others derive it from 
‘noble deeds’ and vdsa *raiment,’—* he who is clothed in noble deeds.’ Some spell the name Kriftivés« a compound 
A; itt, ‘hide’ and vésas ‘clothing’—‘ he who is dressed in a tiger skin.’ The most common epithet for him, however, 
Mlyardja, ¢ tbe noblest of Lingams.’ The other names of Mahadeva are, at option, also applied to him; but they are not 
(ir. The form in which he is represented in the sanctuary is that of a huge uncarved block of granite, about 8 feet in 
Mh. and rising eight inches above the level of the floor. It is half-buried in the centre of the room, and is surrounded by 
im of black chlorite ending on the north side into a point. This rim is called the Yoni, or the female emblem. The 
ace of the granite block was originally perfectly unhewn; and, although frequent washings for many centuries 
given it a polish, it is even now very uneven’ and undulating. For such a block personal ornaments are out of 
and the only ornament occasionally put on it is a golden band round the rim. The room is so dark that even at 
bing is visible in it without the help of a lamp, and for the benefit of the devout one or more lamps are always 
kept burning; ; but even with this help the poorer classes, who behold the image from the Dancing Hall, can see very little of 
Those who are admitted to the Porch do not also see much of it ; but the rich, whose presents and offerings are costly, are 
admitted into the sanctuary, and permitted not only to perform that all-important act of devotion, circumambulation by the 
right side, but also to touch the stone, place their offerings thereon, and fan the divinity with a large palm-leaf pankhé. 
` The block is bathed with a greg profusion of water, as also with milk and the intoxicating beverage of 5/hang, several times 
every day, and wiped dry after each lustration. Offerings of flowers, sandal paste and new cloth 
are placed on the block, but other small offerings are put near it, and the divinity is invoked to 
nccept them. Offerings of cooked rice, curries and sweetmeat, when brought in, in moderate quantities, are placed on the 
middle of the porch; but if the quantity be large, it is displayed in the Bhoga Mandapa, whence the divinity is invoked 


. 


Bhuvanesvara, his name and form. 


Offerings. 


to accept them. 
The daily round of service for the worship of the divinity is a large one. It begins at early dawn with the ringing 

of bells to rouse the divinity from his slumbers. The ringing is done from the Porch, and the 
temple-door is then opened. The ceremonials which folJow are called DAipas, and for the whole 
day they are twenty-two in number. The lst is Darpana. It consists in moving about in various ways a many-wicked lamp 
in front of the stone. The ordinary name for this ceremony is A’ruti. (2) The second, in the vernacular of the district, is 
called Danta-kéasht ha-légi ; it is celebrated at half-past 6 A. M., when a stick, about a foot long and smashed at one end to form 
a brush, is moved about in front of the stone, to represent symbolically the act of brushing the teeth of the divinity. Some 
water is then poured out, and a napkin turned about to complete the symbolical ablution of the face. (3) At7 A. M. is performed 
the third ceremony called the Sndna or Jalg-ldgi. It consists in washing the stone, first with several pitchers of water, then suc- 
cessively with curds, honey, ghi, sugar and milk, and then with water again to carry off the preceding articles. The stone is 
Jastly wiped dry and the ceremony of bathing is over. (4) Dressing follows the bath, and this is called the fourth Dhuipa, or 

| Vastraparidhdna—Uriya lugdpidhdn. This is simple enough : it is accomplished by washing the cloth that had been used the 


Daily Service. 
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day before, and then placing it along the seam between the block and the chlorite rim, that is technically between the lingam. 
and the penate. (5) The breakfast next follows, and it comprises parched grain (%A0bi/, sweetmeats made of sugar and rasped 
cocoanut kernel, curds and cocoanuts. It is differently called Bailabha Bhoga, Bélya Bhoga, or Bélw Bhoga, ‘the juvenile repast.’ 
It is offered at 8 a, m. (6) The sixth offering takes place at 10 A. ™. It is called Sakéla Bhoga—the regular breakfast —at which 
two kinds of khichri, made respectively of mung and kaldy? pulse, fritters, cakes and sweetmeats are the principal articles offered. 
(7) The next meal-time is at 11 2. m. when rice, doll and various kinds of curry are brought into the Bhoga Mandapa for the en- 
tertainment of the god. Thisis followed by another Ballabha Bhoga or juvenile repast consisting of cakes of rice-meal, cocoanut 
kernel, cheese and molasses. This was introduced by R3ja& Vira Kes'ar{ in A. C. 600. (9) The ninth is the principal meal of the 
day. It is offered at midday, whence its name Murdhanya Bhoga. It comprises rice, doll, curry, pastry, ma/p&yd cakes, cream, 
and sherbats of different kinds. Immediately after these offerings, the priest in attendance turns a many-lighted lamp in front 
of the god, and performs a regular 4raii with a variety of incenses. Immediately after this, the doors of the sanctuary are closed, 
and the divinity is supposed to be at rest, enjoying his afternoon siesta. (10) The sleep lasts till 4 P. M., when he jis roused 
by the dulcet sound of music, and a turning of lights or éraf (11) A lunch after this follows, and it is called Terdpetd Bhoga. 
At this lunch nothing is admissible except a kind of sweetmeat called ;ilebz. (12) An afternoon bath comes on next, and 
it is in all its details the counterpart of what occurs at the Jala-légi of the morning. (13) A dressing follows this, 
when clothes, sandal paste, bel leaf, tulasi leaf, flowers and ornaments are placed on the stone. This is called Sandhyd-dhtpa- 
besa. (14) The exertion of dressing calls for another lunch (Sandhya bhoga) when matichur and 9%, (sweetmeats,) curds, stale rice 
preserved in water, sugar, sauces made of white pumpkin, cocoanut, ghi and molasses, and betel tel leaf are brought to the presence 
of the god : an dra concludes the ceremony. The dra#i is performed just at candlo-light, and immediately after, (15) another 
bathing follows ; and then (16) a dressing called Bagdasingéra or *“ full dress,” when yellow cloth, flowers, leaves and perfumes are 
placed on the god. {17) For the lunch in connexion with this dressing curds, stale + rice (pénté i Bhdt), fried vegetables, cakes 
and puddings, kékrd and khachim (mohan bhoga) are the principal articles recommended. (18) An hour after comes on the 
private supper celled Nijaghara khei, when sweetmeats, stale rice and curds are brought into the sanctum. These articles ate 
given away to the servants of the temple, while all the articles offered at the other bhogas are sold to the credit of 
the temple fund. The servants also sell what they get as their due. (19) After supper & ceremony fis gone through called 
Puspéanjali sebé when five masks made of an alloy of the 8 principal metals, and a domarv, a musical instrument shaped like an 
hour-glass, are placed on a stool in the centre of the N4t Mandir, plantains and sweetmeats offered to tliem, and then they are 
taken into the sanctum, and placed on the rim smrounding the sacred stone. (21) After this an drat is performed, and then 
arrangements are made for (22) the Sdyana or sleep of the divinity. For this purpose & bedstead is brought info the sanc- 
tum, and betel, drinking water, flowers and spices are placed near it, ‘and, after announcing in respectful terms that Parvati 
awaits in the chamber her lord’s pleasure, the door is closed for the night. 

Each of these 22 ceremonies is accompanied by ritual observances and recitations of mantras especially provided for them. 

The worshipping is of three kinds ; at the first and the evening dhzpas, the worship is called (shodasha-upackdéra), including 16 
offerings. The midday d/hi4pa includes ten offerings (das'a-upachdra). The rest are pancha-upachdra or five-fold, These 
distinctions are purely liturgical, and call for no remark here. 

The festivals celebrated in honour of the divinity are called Yétras, and of these 14 are reckoned Pradhdna or principal, 
and 12 Ups or minor Yétras. Most of the former correspond pretty closely with the Hindu festivals 
observed in other parts of India ; but the mode of celebrating them is, in some cases, peculiar. Their 

special peculiarities are dilated upon in the three principal works relating to the place ; namely, the Kapila Safihita, the Ekémra 
Puréna and the Ekamra Chandrika, and the following brief Motes have been compiled from those works. The latter are local 
adaptations of Vaishnavite and other rites which are not mentioned in the authorities above nam&@l. The year is assumed to 
begin from the 1st day of the new moon in the month of Margas'irsha (November-December) when the ritual year is said 


Festivals. 


to commence, and the festivals are usually calculated from that date. ° 

1. Prathaméshtam$t. The first festival, according to this mode of reckoning, comes on the 8th of the wane. It is called 
Prathamdshtamt Ydatrd, or ‘the feast of the first 8th, It is not recognised in the Bengali c¢alendar. At Bhuvanes’vara 
it is celebrated in the form of a car festival, A small brazen image, having the name of Chandras' ekhara, and usually kept 
in the little temple by the southern entrance of the Mohan, is taken out, as as the proxy of Bhuvanes’ vara, placed on & large 
car, and carried with much pomp and music to a task called Pépoanésint. There it is bathed, dressed with new clothes, and 
worshipped with a special formula devised for the purpose, and then brought back with equal pomp, thréugh a dense crowd, 
roughly estimated at ten thousand. The tank is situated at & distance of about 300 yards to the west of the Great Tower, 

20 
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close by the Temple of Maitres'vara, and held in great esteem as especially efficacious in washing off all moral taints, whence 
its name.* | 

2. Prdavaranotsava. 
s'irsha. It is called Prévarana Shashthi Yétrd, and is supposed to be the day when the cold weather fully sets in. 
occasion the dressing of the divinity with warm clothing is the great requirement, and a large concourse assembles to behold 
the great Lord of the Universe in his warm garments. As the image of the divinity is a flat piece of stone, the dress is simply 
placed on the top of it amidst singing and music. In Bengal no rite is celebrated as the counterpart of this festival,+ 

8. Pushyé Yétré. The ceremony of Pus'yébhkis'eka occurs on the full moon of Paus‘a (December-January), when the 
divinity is bathed with 108 pitchers of water brought from the Vindu-ségara tank, dressed with new clothes, and offered a 
garland of mustard flowers, amidst singing and music. No festival corresponding to this is observed in Bengal. The Ekémra 
Purana provides the ritual for this rite, but it does not allude to 108 pitchers of water. According to it, water from all sacred 
pools scented with a variety of aromatic substances should be used for the purpose.‡ 

4. Ghritakambala Yétr4é or Mékara Sankranti, the last day of the solar month of Pausa, or the day when. the sun enters the 
sign of Capricornus. In Bengal the day is devoted to feasting, as the day of harvest-home, and a great quantity of puddings 
and cakes made of rice-meal, the counterparts of the Christmas plum-pudding, are consumed. But this is not known at Bhuya- 
nes’'vara. There the sacred stone is bathed with 108 pitchers of water brought from the Vindu-ségara tank, dressed with a new 


blanket, and feasted with new rice and all the new produce of the season, resembling in this respect the Navénna ceremony 
The latter, however, takes place about six weeks earlier, or at about the 


The second festival takes place at midday, on the 6th of the waxing moon in the month of MArga- 
On such an 


of Bengal, at which new rice is offered to the gods. 
time of the Roman Catholic Novana.§ 

5. Mégha-saptamé Yétrd. It is celebrated on the 7th of the waxing moon in the month of Miégha. Chandras’ekhara, the 
proxy of the Lord of the Universe, is, at midday, sent in a grand procession to the temple of Bhéskares’vara, about 2 mile to the 
north-east of the Great Tower, and there bathed, clothed, worshipped, and feasted amidst the rejoicings of the assembled 
crowd and loud music, and in the afternoon brought back to his usual abode.}} 

6. The S'ivarétra takes place on the 14th of the wane in Phélguna (February-March), to commemorate an anecdote. 
It is said that a fowler once lost his way in a forest, and, night coming on, took sheltér on the branch of a bel tree. He 
was weeping for having been obliged to pass the night in a forest away from his family, and his tears falling on 
a sear yellow leaf carried it down to where there was a lingam of Mahadeva. The god was greatly pleased with this unwitting 
but grateful offering of water and a leaf. BS’'ivites all over India commemorate the event by fasting the whole day, and wor- 
shipping the god at the four watches of the night. At Bhuvanes'’vara a hundred thousand bel leaves ere offered at the four 
pijas, and offerings are also made to an image, the left half of which represents Hari and the right half Hara. ¶ 

7. Asokéshtami Yard, or the feast of the 8th of the wane in the month of Chaitra (March-A pril).- In the Hindu calendar 
of Bengal, the day is held sacred, because on this day Sit4, when confined by Ravana, is said to have offered some Asoka flowers 
to a god while praying for re-union with her lord. Hindu wives mark it by eating some buds of the Asoka flower, and, when 
convenient, visit a tree of that Species, and offer it an embrace. At Bhuvanes' vara it is celebrated by a car festival. The cearis 
called Divadalana, On it is placed Chandras'ekhara, as proxy of Bhuvanes’vard, and carried to the temple of Rames’vara, 8 dis- 
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ସା ଧା ମକାନ ନବ । ମ୍‌ କବ ଦଳ ସମସ୍‌ । 
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¶ ଜ୍‌ଞନ ଖଙ ସସ fafa୍ଷ ମମ । ବସକୁ ଏ ସାମଫଶ ॥ 
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tance of a little over a mile to the north-west, and there feasted, worshipped and kept for five days. The house where the 
proxy is kept is called Gundickd, after the name of a queen of Pratiparudra, king of Orissa. This lady erected a house at 
Puri for the use of J aganndtha when he goes out on his car excursion, and ever since all temporary resting-places for gods in 
Orissa have got the same name. Tho feast is the substitute of the car festival of Puri, and all the ceremonies observed there 
in the making of the car, and the worshipping of the divinity with special rituals, are repeated here with great punctiliousness. 
Even the detail about placing Lakshm!t in a pavilion at the corner of the courtyard to welcome Jagannétha on his return,’ is 
reproduced here by placing an image of Durga in the pavilion at the noth-east corner of the courtyard. The details of this 
Yatra given in the Ekamra Purana spread over many pages, but they are ‘of no general interest. The car should be 21 cubits 
high, with four wheels, four archways, and yoked to four horses.* 

8. Damanoa-bhanjiké Yéatré. This is a local feast and its counterpart is unknown out of Orissa. At Puri on this occasion Ja- 
gannatha goes out to steal some thyme (Sanskrit damana, vernacular dond) from a neighbour's garden. The day appropriate for 
itis the 14th of the waxing moon in Chaitra. The proxy of Bhuvanes'vara is not represented as quite so nefariously inclined ; 
but he observes the sanctity of the day by going to a platform in front of the temple of T{rthes'yara, to the east of the Vindu- 
ségara, tank, where he takes his seat amidst general rejoicing, and receives presents of ornaments made of thyme sprigs. The 
thyme is cultivated everywhere in Orissa, and is met with in a wild state in the purgannah of Khurdé.† 

9. Chandana Yétr6 or Akshaya-tritiya, the third of the waxing moon in Vaisékha (April-May). On this day the proxy: 
of the divinity is taken to the little te temple on the island in the Vindu-ségara tank, and there kept for twenty-two days, during 
which great quantities of flowers and sandal paste are offered to him. He is every afternoon cruized about in a boat in the 
tank, and singing and dancing are kept up throughout the whole period. A special set of dancing-girls is entertained for 
this occasion, and it has rent-free lands valued at Rs. 15. Bhuvanes'vara himself, on this occasion, receives an extta 
smearing of sandal paste every day. The Brahma Purana limits the ceremony to one day only, and its counterpart in Bengal 
takes place on the full-moon of Vaisékha, when images of Vishnu are adorned with flowers and entertained in aswing covered 
with flowers and sprinkled over with sandal paste, One special offering for the occasion enjoined by the Brahma Purana 
is a blade of barley. ‡ I 

10. Parashurdméshtami Yard is celebrated on the 8th of the waxing moon in the month of A’shédha (June-July) by taking 
the proxy to the temple of Parashurames’vara, and there entertaining it with flowers, incenses, muste and dancing. The vehicle 
used in this procession is called & Viména,—a kind of sedan chair carried on mew’s shoulders. These visits constitute & pecu- 
liar feature of the local custom, as it is almost unknown i in other parts of India. The god or the image worshipped is the great- 
est, and it is supposed that he or it cannot but lower himself or itself by paying visits to others ; but this feeling does not at all 
obtain at Bbuvanes’vara, It should be added, however, that as the visits are paid to different images of the same divinity, 
there is no loss of dignity entailed by them.§ 

11, Sayana Chaturdas’i Yétré, On the 14th of the waxing moon in A’shédha (June-July) the whole day is spent in singing, 
music and feasting, and at midnight & small image of Siva in silver snd one of Pérvat{ in gold are put reclining ina bed, and 
there kept to sleep for four months. This is a counterpart of thé Vaishnavite ceremony of Sayana, which commences on the 
11th of that lunar month, and is emblematic of Vishnu’s sleep on the primeval waters when nothing else was existent, The 
ceremony is commonly called Chéturmésy4 or the “ quadrimensial fast,” during whieh, as in Lent, piens people abstain from 
many of the comforts and conveniences of life, some abstaining from rice, some from the use of hedsteads, some from plates and 
dishes, getting their meals served on the bare earth. Jn Vedic times there was current a rite of this name which commenced 
from March or April and lasted four months. The Buddhist preserved the name, but changed the time to the middle of A’shaqdha 
when the setting in of the rains rendered itinerancy impossible, and an asylum in a monastery unavoidable. The common name 
for this fast among the Buddhists was Vassd (ante I, p. 157). The Hindus have since revived it «ander the supposition that 


* ଏ ନ HTT TT ATIC BRT ସା୍ନଙ୍ଞaaE | auspicious one, being the first day of the Satya Yuga, and merchants. and 
ସ୍ଧ୍କ୍ତଏବଫ୫ gavegarrTt A ସିବ କ ନ୍ନ a select it for the commencement of a new year, and use new account 
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it is an observance in commemoration of Vishnu’s sleep. Not to be outdone in any way by their Vaishnava rivals, the 
S'ivites have attributed & similar sleep to S’iva and his consort, and the following invocation from the Ekéamra Chandriké, 
requesting the couple to go to sleep, will give an idea of how the transfer has been made. ¢‘ Thou ert the father of the 
universe, and thou art its mother. By the sight of ye two, creation becomes sanctified. You two are the creator of the 
universe in the form of Brahma and Savitri. In the form of Lakshmi and Vishnu, you Mahes'vara are the protector. In the 
form of S'iva and Uma, thou art the saviour of mankind. Do thou, O Sambhu, sleep on this bedstead along with Umé, 
By thy sleep, O lord of the universe (Jagannatha), all mankind—all who have attained their wishes by thy sight, O S'ankara— 
will rest in peace,”’* 

12. Pavitréropant Yétré. This Yatra takes place on the 14th of the waxing moon in S'ravane, (July-August) or just a 
month after the last. It is celebrated at midday, when, after some ritual observances, and amidst & good deal-of singing and 
music, a new Bréhmanical cord is presented to the divinity. 

18. Yamadvitiyé Yair. This takes place on the 2nd of the waxing moon in Kéartika, (October-November). The legend 
has it that on this day Yam, the sister and wife of Yama, the lord of the lower regions, offered welcome to her brother, and 
thereby secured for him immunity from death; and in all parts of India, sisters on this day invite their brothers and feast 
them, and make presents of new clothes to them. At Bhuvanes'vara the day is devoted to a procession in which the proxy 
of Bhuvanes'vara is carried in a palankeen to the temple of Yames’vara, and after feasting and music, is brought back with 
much pomp and ceremony. As a festive occasion, the day could not be overlooked, and, yet as it would be absurd to observe 
it as a means of longevity for the divinity who is immortal, the priests have converted it to a day of picnic for the godhead.† 

14. Utthéna-chaturdas'i Yatiré, the 14th of the waxing moon in the month of Kartika. This day completes the four months’! 
sleep to which the gold and the silver images are consigned by the festival noted under the head of Sayana, and so at midnight, 
amidst music and singing, and after some ritualistic observances, the images are taken out of bed, bathed, dressed in new clothes, 
and worshipped in due form. As Vishnu is put to bed on the 11th lunation of A’shédha, he completes his four months 
three days earlier, and rises on the 11th of Kartika. The ritual details in either case are very much the same, and could not 
well be otherwise. This completes the list of tlie fourteen great festivals or Maha-yatras of Bhuvanes’vara. At each of 
these ceremonies every pious worshipper is required to go through certain ritual observances and make special offerings. 

The minor festivals of Bhuvanes'vara, like the preceding, are mostly reproductions or modifications of the rites and cere- 
" I monies enjoined in the later Smriti compilations. And such being the case, it is not et all likely 

Upa Yatrés or Minor Festivals. p ¢ . y 

that they date from the rise of the Great Tower. Pious worshippers, anxious to evince their devo- 

tion by special acts of adoration, introduced them from time to time, and, once introduced, they took root and thrived, and, 
gradually hallowed by the sanctity of custom, became integral parts of the ritual of the place. 

1. Dhanussankrdnti.—Starting, as in the last case, from the month of Agrahéyana the first minor festival falls on the last 
day of the solar month of Agrahéyana, or the day on which the sun enters the sign of Sagitarius, whence the name of the 
festival. Music and dancing and festivity mark the day as one of especial rejoicing, but there is no particular religious service 
enjoined for the occasion. The only article of offering specially required is a cake called muyd. It is made ‘of parched rice 
candied in molasses. The article is a poor one, ordinarily consumed by the most indigent classes, but at this partieular 
season, when made with new rice just harvested and newly made molasses, it has an agreeable flavour, and is generally liked. 

2. Vasanta-panchami, or the 5th of the waxing moon in Magha. On this day the divinity is, by proxy, taken to & 
mangoe tope to the east of the temple, and there the day is passed in feasting and music. In Bengal its counterpart is the 
Sarasvati-piuja, or the “pen and ink festival” which takes place on the same day. The worshipping of the presiding 
divinity of reading and writing is soon finished, and the afternoon, it is ordained, should be spent in a picnic. The 
picnic portion is what is observed at Bhuvanes'vara by taking the image out for a recreation, along with some Vaishnavite 
images who are assumed to form the guests at the picnic, 

8. Bhaimi-ekddas’s or the eleventh of the waxing moon in Magha. According to the Smritis, on this day Bhima, the 
second of the Pandu brothers, observed a strict fast for the purpose of attaining success against the Kaurava host, and it has 
since been held a sacred day. The fast was observed in honour of Vishnu ; but being a sacred day it could not be overlooked 
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even in a S'ivite temple. Of course the divinity cannot be subjected to & fast, so he is taken out, by proxy, in a Palki (siviké) 
to the temple of Bhimes’vara, and there made to spend the day in feasting. 

4. Kapila Ydtird.—This is one of the few festivals observed at Bhuvanesvara which have no sanction in the Sastras. 
It is even so unritualistic as not to be held on a particular day of the moon. Itis held on the first Saturday of the solar 
month of Phélguna, when Chandrasekhéra, the proxy of Bhuvanes’vara, is taken to the temple of Kapiles'vara, a little over 
a mile to the south-east of the Great Tower, and there entertained with music, dancing and rich viands. 

8. Dola Ydtrd.—On this occasion the proxy is changed. Instead of Chandras’ekhara, an image of Harihare is made to 
represent the Lord of the Universe. Successively for six days before the full moon of Phalguna, the image is taken about the 
town in a richly decorated chair, amidst a great deal of singing and music, and on the afternoon of the last day entertained 
with swinging and the sprinkling of the Aol or red powder. On the north side of the Great Tower, close by the northern gate, 
there is, outside the temple enclosure, a stone platform having in the centre two stone pillars with an arched architrave over 
it. (See plate XXX.) From this architrave is suspended a chair, and on it the image is placed and gently swung, while 
the assembled multitude entertain themselves with singing obscene songs, and scattering red powder. The festivities last 
for several hours Hill 10 or 11 o'clock at night. 

6. MNava-patrikd.—It takes place on the 7th, the 8th, and the 9th of the waxing moon in Chaitra, and corresponds with the 
Vésantf puij&, a form of Durgé puij4& or the vernal feast of Bengal. On this occasion Bhuvanes'varf, the wife of Bhuvanes’vara, 
who is no other than Durga under another name, is worshipped in the same way as Durga isin Bengal. There is an imege of 
the goddess in the small temple to the south of the porch of the Great Tower, and this is brought out on the occasion, but no 
clay image is made, as in Bengal, to represent her. | 

7. Sitald-shashthi, or the 6th of the waxing moon in the month of Jyaishtha.—On this day the presiding divinity of the 
Tower deputes a substitute to the temple of Kedares’vara, in front of which there is a small temple dedicated to Gaurt, 
“the fair one” whom the divinity marries by proxy. I 

8. Janmdshpamt.—This festival takes place on the 8th of the wane in the month of Bhédra. It is identically the same 
with what takes place in Bengal and other parts of India to commemorate the anniversary of Krishna’s birth-day. ‘I'he day is 
passed in fasting, and at night an image of Krishna is worshipped in the temple, As a purely Vaishnavite festival, it does not 
excite any enthusiasm among the members of the S’aiva sect, but it is worthy of note that it is not neglected. 

9. Ganesa-chaturtht.—It is observed to commemorate the anniversary of the birth-day of Gianes'a, the eldest son of S’iva, 
and patron of learning. ‘Fhe day is the 4th of the waxing moon in Bhédra. Although more closely related to S'ivite worship 
than the last, it is not much thought of, In Bengal it is entirely neglected; but in the Upper Provinces it is held in high 
estimation. 

10. Shodashadina-parva, or the feast of 16 days.—It commences on the 8th of the wane, and terminates on the 8th of the 
waxing moon in A‘s’vinba. The dread god is worshipped on these days with special rituals amidst feasting and rejoicing, and 
on the last day is taken, by proxy; to the island on the Vindu Sagara tank, and there entertained with music and dancing. 
This is a modification of the Durgé péj4 which in Bengal commences on the 9th of the wane and terminates on the 9th of the 
waxing moon of that month. Why this change has been made I could not ascertain. 

11. Darahard, or the 10th of the waxing moon in the month of A’s’vina.—It is the day on which, in Bengal, the idol of 
DurgA is consigned to the nearest river or tank, but asin the North-Western Provinces and in Orissa no clay image is made, no 
such ceremony can be observed. According to the Purénas and the Tantras, Réma, after having been foiled in many attempts to 
overcome the ten-headed monster of LankA&, devoted fourteen days to the worship of the goddess Durgé, and having propitiated 
her, on the 15th day sallied forth and attained his object. The Durg4 p4j4 is an anniversary of this worship, and it+is usual 
throughout India to observe the last day by mertial display. Formerly military expeditions were™Bent forth on this day, and 
villages of neighbouring chieftains looted. It is firmly believed that success in any venture on this day, is a sure presage of 
success throughout the year, and every one in his own sphere does something which je hopes would ensure a years good 
fortune. At Bhuvanes vara the lord of the universe, is, by proxy, taken to the temple of Kaliké Devi, and there all the pdiks 
and wrestlers assemble and display their respective arts. The display of swordmanship on the occasion is said to be parti- 
cularly grand. 

12. Kumdrotsava, or the feast of Kértika.—In Bengal this festival takes place on the last day of the solar month of 
Kértika, without any reference to the lunar date, and the full-moon of A’s’vina is devoted to the worship of Lakshmf, the 
goddess of fortune, who is propitiated by gambling and heavy betting. At Bhuvanes’vara the last day is*devoted to Kértika,- 
and the first is left unnoticed. The idol worshipped on this occasion is that which occupies a niche on the west side of the 


temple, and of which a figure has been given in vol. 1, plate XIX, fig. 142, 
21 
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Both at the great and at the minor festivals, dressed food of all kinds are offered to the god in profusion, and, as already 
stated (p. 77), sold to all comers. Persons of all castes or sects readily purchase such articles of food, including boiled rice 
which ordinarily forms the greatest bulwark to the caste system, and eat them with every mark of veneration. The only two 
temples in all India where this promiscuous eating of boiled rice is permitted, are those of Bhuvanes'vara and Puri, and in 
either case there are positive injunctions of the S'astra in its favour. Reference has already been made to the prohibition 
against the eating of articles of food offered to S'iva (ante I, pp. 138 and 141}, and to set it aside, the S'iva Purina supplies 
the following story : 

“ S'ri S'ankora said, ¢ O lotus-born, hear of my one secret and eternal Linga which, be sure, is the same which you together 
with Vishnu sow. In the beautiful wood of Ekamra in the Utkala country, in the Bh&ratavarsha, there exists an eternal Linga 
by name Tribhuvanes'vara, which is identical with divine light, and is ever hidden. There I constantly abide with the Vedas 
and the Tattvas (or principles of creation). O lotus-born Brahma, know that all the Lingas which you and the gods have adored 
on the earth are but its parts; it is the king of the other eleven Lingas which are composed of the divine light. The primeval 
Linga in Ekamra is the same with Brahma; it bears all the yellow, white, red and indigo colours. Go to Ekamra with the 
gods; carefully worship that king of Lingas with rich offerings; and eat my Maividya (or eatables offered to me).’ 

“ Brahma returned, ¢ Great sages having declared that the offerings made to & Linga should not be eaten, ‘kindly tell me 
how they may be used (with impunity). Though I know the excellence of the Linga, these gods do not know it, do yon 
therefore communicate it to us.’ 

*“ S'ri Sankara answered, * Hear ye gods as also thou lotus-born Brahma, and cut off the manacles of doubt by my words. 
That Linga is neither god Rudra nor Madhava ; it is identical with the excellent Arddka Métra. True, the offerings made to a 
Linga are not to be eaten, but the Bhuvanes' vara is not a Linga. Do you, my son, together with the Suras and Asuras eat 
the offerings made to it. So saying Sambhu vanished from the presence of the gods. 

“ Brahm& with the other gods afterwards went to the Ekamra wood, and, finding the Linga there, worshippedit; he 
likewise, seeing the Linga in a visible form, devoted himself to meditations ; whereupon S'iva, convinced of his faithful and 
disifiterested attachment, made himself manifest to him, and asked, ¢‘ What do you desire ?’ 0 

* Bralima replied, “I salute thee, the lord of the universe, who bearest a clear resplendence like that of the moon, whose clot- 
ted hair is the seat of Ganga; whose two arms are adorned with the skin of an elephant and with a skull; who bearest in thy 
hands a trident, a bow (Pind/ka), a deer, an emblem of encouragement, a young elephant, a hatchet, a goad, and an arrow; 
who art three-eyed, and dressed in a tiger skin fastened with snakes. I salute thee, Sambhu, who art the greatest of 
the great, holy, ancient, disengaged from the world, conducive to the attainment of the great end (final beatitude), and propi- 
tious. Thou knowest that I meditate upon the light of thy feet. O lord, I am seized with trepidation at the sight of thy 
incomparably formidable shape, and Ravi, Purandara, Chandra and others are frightened. Do thou, therefore, hiding this 
form, shew us that which is composed of the quality of goodness. ® 

*# So saying the lotus-born Brahma bowed to the ground, along with the gods, and when he rose he found S’ankara in a 
different form. His face was engaging; he was mild; his resplendence was like that of the autumnal moon ; his person was 
adorned with various ornaments; his head was resplendent under a diadem and a digit of the moon; his eyes shone like the 
sun on his face which was anointed with saffron and camphor ; his lips, resembling Vimba fruits (in redness), were adorned 
with the sweetest smiles; his ears were set off by earrings of gems; his throat bore an indigo colour; his neck was adorned 
with jewels of gold, gems and pearls; his four heavy and long arms, wearing bracelets, bore a deer, a hatchet, a symbol of a boon, 
and a sign of encouragement; his broad breast, anointed with sandal paste and camphor, was beautified with wreaths of Mélat, 
Champakg, Asoka, and golden lotus flowers; his waist was adorned with silken cloth and small bells; his thighs ‘shamed 
plantain trees in tapering f@undity ; he was identical with the Supreme Lord ; his lotus feet, adorned with small bells, were 
marked with the eighteen signs of a flag, a thunderbolt, a goad, a goat, a lotus, &c. 

¢ Seeing S'iva in this shape, Brahrga and the other gods were unable to pray unto him, their speech being affected with 
excess of joy : they were quite amazed to behold his form. That soul of the universe after this vanished from their presence, 
and Brahma in company with the gods, having worshipped that effulgent Linga with various articles, eat the things offered to it, 
Thus filled with rapture, Brahma then went to Satyaloka, and Vishnu and the other gods returned to their respective homes. 

*“ Whoever faithfully hears this account of the excellence of the Linga, O follower of S’iva, has all his sins destroyed, 
and attains S'iva.” 

Close by the tHird doorway on the north of the Dancing Hall there is a low square room with its floor 2 feet lower than 

Foe the level of the courtyard, and in it is placed the figure of a colossal bull called Vrishabha, In 
its crouching attitude, it is five feet high at the withers. It is made of a whitish grey sandstone, 
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and its proportions and finish are excellent. Altogether it affords a superior specimen of Orissan art. The bull is the vehicle 
of Bhuvanes’vara, and acts likewise as a guard at his gate, and none is permitted to enter the temple and pay his adoration to 
the divinity without in the first instance purchasing the good-will of the guard by becoming offerings and salutation. {Tn ; 
fact this bull, the image of Gopalinf near the main gate, and the statues of Bhagavat{!, Kértikeya and Ganes’a on the three | 
sides of the Great Tower are regularly worshipped by every pilgrim, before he makes his appearance before the Lord of the 
Universe. None is otherwise permitted to enter the sanctuary. 

Outside the temple enclosure, nearly in front of the eastern gateway, there is a small garden with a tank in the centre. 

I This tank is called the * Sakasra lingam sara’ or tank of a thousand lingams, and the name is due to 
Sahasra lingam Tank. ¥ l 
the circumstance of there being a hundred and eight small temples ranged round the tank. The 
temples are of small size, each about 6 feet in height, and of evidently modern make. Each has in its centre a small lingam, left 
uncared for and unworshipped. The ares around these temples serves as a kitchen garden for the Great Tower, and the tank 
supplies the water necessary for all the ordinary purposes of the divinity in the Tower. There are some gravelled foot-paths 
round and about the tank, and a goodly number of plants, to supply the daily requirements of flowers for the Lord of the 
Universe. The place is not looked upon as one of any sanctity, and its name does not occur in the Ekdmra Chandrikd which 
gives the names of all the sacred spots in Bhuvanes'vara which a pious pilgrim is bound to visit. The history of the place 
does not probably extend to an earlier date than the 16th century. 

The ground to the south of the Great Tower to the extent of about twenty acres lies neglected and overgrown with jungle, 

Buiss of te Piles: It is said to be the site of the Palace of Lalétendu Kes’ari, and there are sufficient traces to show 
that at one time it bore an extensive pile of buildings. Remains of foundations may be traced every 
where, and courtyards, some paved with flags of stone, others with concrete, are visible in several places. 1 had neither time 
nor the necessary means at my disposal to carry on excavations for the purpose of preparing a ground-plan of the buildings, 
but I got the brushwood cleared from several places, and walked over tlie lines of the foundations, most of which remain 
untouched. I examined also the positions of the paved courtyards; and the conelusion 1 arrived at was, that the palace 
included several gets of buildings, each having in its centre & rectangular pavio. Gardéns were attached to some, and 
avenues of Bakula trees (Memosops elengi) formed a characteristic feature of those pleasure-grounds. Many of the trees are 
still existing, and have attained magnificent proportions. The south side of the area is covered by & large mangoe tope. Some 
mangoe and Bakula trees are also to be seen in the middle of the courtyards. It is said that when Yay4ti Kes'arf first 
established his metropolis at Bhuvanes'vara, he built a palace of moderate proportions near the tample of Rames'vara, a little 
over #& mile to the nor-nor-west of the Great Tower, but it did not suit the architectural ideas of Lalétendu, who transferred his 
abode to the immediate neighbourhood of the noble monument which he had completed to the gtory of his tutelary divinity. 
The remains of the Rames’vara palace are still in sifu. It was built mainly of bricks, and set off with stones. 

The area to the north of the Sahasra lingam tank along the road leading to the Vinduségara tank is covered by huts, some 
of which are occupied by shops, others intended for the use of pilgrims. These huts extend as far as 
the point where the Tongapur4 road joins the tank road, and at the north-east corner of this junction 
there is a small temple of no architectural pretension, but of considerable age and sanctity. Formerly it had a large flower 
garden behind it ; but that is now overgrown with jungle. The temple has no separate porch, but in the place where the porch 
should have been, there is a small masonry terrace, 8 feet high, which served as an excellent camping-ground for me. There 
are two large banian tr¢es on the right side, and under their shade with my tent pitched on the terrace, I was very comfortable 
for the time I spent at Bhuvanes'yara. The divinity of the temple ordinarily receives but little attention. A Bréhman comes 


Tirthes’vars Temple, 


every morning to offer him a few bel leaves, a couple of flowers, and a cupful of water, after which the door of the temple is 
closed for the day. But on the occasion of the Thyme Festival, on the 14th of the waxipgg moon in Chaitra, (p. 79,) 
it becomes the seat of great festivity, The proxy of Bhuvanes’vara is on that day brought to the place, and all the people of 
the neighbourhood assemble to offer him sprigs of thyme. 

About.a hundred and fifty yards to the north of the last, immediately in front of the central ghat of the Vindus'agara 
tank, there is a large and magnificent temple with its threefold appurtenance of an appropriate 
porch, a dancing hall, and arefectory. The courtyard is of the same style, though not of the same 
size, as that of the Great Tower. It is paved throughout with rough flags of sandstone and chlorite, and has at the four 
corners four small temples, two of which are in a dilapidated condition. The courtyard measures 131 feet by 117 feet, and has 
a projection in front, 96 feet long and 25 broad, with a propyllon in the centre, opening towards the wegt. The walls of the 
courtyard aro of laterite, 4 feet thick and 9 feet high. The ground-plan of the temple is shown in plate XLIX. The base 


Ananta Visuderva, 
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of the temple is a square of 23 feet broken by three sets of projections, the interior being a square of 10 feet 9 inches raised 
on a plinth 5 feet high. The total height of the temple is 60 feet to the kalasa. The body of the temple is formed of 
two tiers of niches ranged on a central broad band, and three buttress-like projections on each side of it. These projections’ 
are continued on the shaft, but there, instead of having niches, they are modelled into tlie form of each & string of model 
temples crossed by narrow horizontal bands. The porch is a square of 33 feet outside measurement, the interior being 19 feet. 
The Dancing Hall is externally 29 feet by 24, and in the inside 17-4 by 16-9, and the Refectory 22 by 19 feet on the outside, 
and 19 X 12-6 inside. The walls of the Porch and the Dancing Hall are of the same pattern as that of the Dancing Hall of 
the Great Tower, and their roofs are pyramidal like that of the porch of the Great l'emple. The roofs are supported on thick 
iron beams stretching from wall to wall. The pediments on the porch are particularly elaborate and florid. The temple has an 
only door opening into the porch. The porch has a door on each side, and opens by a third into the Dancing Hall, which 
has three doors on each side, and 2 seventh opening into the Refectory, which, besides the one leading to the Dancing Hall, 
has three others, one on each side. The cella of the temple is excessively dark even at midday, and the solitary oil lamp, 
which is always kept burning, serves only to make the intolerable darkness visible and more oppressive. 

As in the case of the Great Tower so here, the Temple and the Porch are the oldest, and the Dancing Hall and the 
Refectory the latest. The last is perfectly plain and plastered with stucco, whereas the other three are lined with brick-red . 
sandstone, and elaborately sculptured. The temple and the porch have, in the niches and recesses, a large number of statues 
and statuettes, but there are none in the Dancing Hall. In the inside of the last there is a smell column surmounted by & 
figure of Garuda in black chlorite. ” 

The presiding divinities of the temple are the two brothers Balarama and Krishna under the names of Ananta ¢ the 
eternal’ and Vésudeva. The images are of very coarse make, and about 5 feet high. The figure of Ananta has over its head. 
a canopy formed by the expanded hood of a many-headed cobra. Though the temple is occupied by two images, it is held | 
to belong exclusively to Vishnu, the same who gave permission to Mahadeva to make Bhuvanes‘'vara his secret retreat (p. 63), 
and the images are accepted to be his representatives. In accordance with this belief, no pilgrim is allowed to perform any 
religious duty in the town without first obtaining their sanction. Tho first act of a pilgrim, on arrival in the town, is to repeat 
a mantra praying Ananta and Vésudeva to accord their sanction to bathe in the Vindusdgara tank, and offer oblations to his 
manes. This done, he formally makes a resolution to perform all, or such of, the duties as the Séstra enjoins, and which his 
circumstances will admit of, and then descends into the tank. When half-immersed in water, he must repeat a number of 
mantras, and another prayer for permission to bathe in the tank. ‘This done, he goes through the usual tarpana and sraddha, 
or the former only, should he not like to perform the latter, for it is optional He must then visit the images in the temple, 
and once again pray for leave to visit Bhuvanes'vara. He must next go to the goddess Ardhapépaharé, or the remover of half 
of one’s sins, and when he has paid his adorations to her, he is at liberty to visit Bhuvanes’vara and other gods and goddesses 
of the town.* Imprecations dire are denounced against those who neglect this rule, and no Hindu will wittingly do 
anything against this imperative rule. a 

It is generally believed that this temple is older than the Great Tower; but this belief is founded entirely on the story 
which makes S'iva obtain the permission of Vishnu before taking up his abode here, and not on any historical tradition. 
Looking to the style and make of the temple, and its well-preserved condition, no one would be disposed to think 
that it was of an ‘ancient date, and. as it is one of the few temples at Bhuvanes'vara which enjoy thé benofit of an 
inscription which expounds its history, there can be no doubt on the subject. There are existing two large slabs stuck 
on the western wall of the courtyard, bearing Sanskrit inscriptions, One of these was originally intended for the 
temple of Brahmes'vara, and the other for that of Ananta and Vasudeva. Both of them had been removed from their 
proper places by General Stgyyart, and deposited in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Bengal at about the early part of 
this century. When Major (then Lieutenant) Kittoe visited Bhuvanes’vara in 1838, the priests complained bitterly of 
the sacrilege, and he suggested the restitution of the stones. The Society readily permitted this, but in re-placing them, 
through some mistake or other, the Major selected the outer wall of this temple for both of them, instead of their respective 
places. Before making the restitution, James Prinsep published transcripts and translations of both the records in the ¢ Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ The Brahmes vara record will be noticed lower down. The other professes to be an eulogium 
on Bhatta Bhava Deva, a Bengal pandit of great renown, whose treatise on inheritance is held in high estimation by the 
lawyers of the Maithila School. He was the minister of a king named Harivarma, and the record was composed by his 
friend Véchaspati Mig'ra, a distinguished pandit, author of many original works and commentaries. A portion of the line 


* ଅମ ୪ ସମାସ ହସା । ବହସ ବିଏ ସ୍ସ: ଛ'iva Purina. 2nd Book. 
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giving the details of the date is obliterated, but the date has been doubtfully read Samvat 32, The date of Vachaspati is well 
known, it was about the close of the 11th century, and the temple consequently is of that date. ‘I'he inscription, as read by 
Major Marshall, runs thus : 


ଏ ତ ୪୩୩୩ ସ୩୪ବ୍ସଅ ॥ 


1 mereanegpu Tafa aa afofogara: | arguarafisa aaarfgafa a1q୍carrefearse Whe: fra an 
2 uray TC Tafa area eu TIF Ii) Tar Hemae hgh Ife Taf Iau: i 
2 ସ୍କ କୁଳନୀଖା୍ କସ ଷ ଖମ୍ବ କପ! MTA HY Ta: Hରଷ ସନ | ସaାriua faraufey GT TANT a: fee CT RTIEGTSg Cr a 
4 ସମ: farfara TTT: HIG | 4 ସସ ମା ୩: ସସ ଏଷ: ସାନ ୨୪x 4H: 1 
5 armveafe: Su fT arasfan: | wi Tu faqgamiga: ସଷଞ୍ସ ହଞଙ୍ଏ 
6 TIITHIIN FIUCNETINM: | YIP UTI foffyeart 
7 ସ ମସ ନିସ୍‌ ସବସ ନେସଡସ୍‌ନନା । ସବି ସସଏକବ୍ଞ ନ fF CMFTG 0 
8 CAFC T: THT FATA: ମିସ ଏ ବଙ୍କା: | Sear faesa Th ara fafa ffi NTR RTE TA TN ATT 
9 ଆସ୍‌ ଧା କୀ ସା ବସ ବକ = wie tf a tee ୫ ନ Margery: 
10 Tq aeanramstfaarmsfya: whey: | ନକ୍କ୍ଲୀ HAIR h 
11 ¥ Cana ve: fa ନସ ଜିସ୍‌ ସ୍ୟ | tgatmmfaasiaget aa REITERATE t 
12 ଖୀ ସଃ ସ ସ୍ମ ଏ ଖନିଞ୍ୀୟ ଝ୍ସହ ସ୍ସ ଆସ୍କୀ ଏ ସମସ ଏ: । ସା ସ୍ସ କମ୍ପନ ଏସ ଝି ଧା ଆ ୩୪୮୪୮୩୩ ସବ୍‌ ହ 
13 ୩ TG AYE: Haat gl | GIFT BIAFATTE Gaff F afewtaarn i 
14 sai muff: ବ୍ୟ fea: Faery: ସ୍ମ aT | HG କସା ସଞ ମୋଟ କିସ ଫା 
SETRITCOTA h 
15 wee ff ar ATT Merl Y TEA nr ant oe YereTe frafansar Rar rufigrgAafesaaega Tu frites a 
16 qmrrnfefes: gfe TIC CF Tuer aT: | TAT FT ae Y CGA IIR FH: N 
17 GNTNe FEY FATTY AG Tt AT TUSSI Irs ara | rarer aardaaa fsa: Hn CF Naan YT FI | 
18 ସାହାଣ କୌ: ଏ mT FATT CFT Fat FYI Cer: | aera: safest fre th aN mat af Fer sass 
19 wg rasfg salute axstal: waINaachr reef | Seaver ATINAT HAGA NTE AF ACT 
20 wae a fen area gee HEC Tee fa xr ercarafi reefs TGA FTG 0 
21 femasteartaqcenr argasgfaar Sarg | HTT YA ITT YT ANIFNTG G: MEAL FE: 
22 ସତ ସଷଙଙ୍ସୀ uTqSrC fenfaa୍ରa | ¶ ଆ Fg rr କା ନ୍କ 0] 
23 ମନୀ ଜ୍ଞ ଜ୍ଞସପ ନିନା ଅଞ ୪ହ୍ନର୍ୀ ଅଖ ସସ: ସ୍କ ଏକ୍ସ ଞଞ ସନ ସୀ । ନ ହୀ ସୀ ସୀ ୩୪ ଏ ସକନସ୍ଙ ମ@୍ସଏବ Pere 
weatanaae 1 
24 ଏଞ୍ା ସଞ୍ଧ ଶସ ହମ ସମ ସଙ କଞ । ସୀନ Tiga Gs Gast 
5 ସହୀ ଅବ ଏପ ବମ ସରସ । ସ୍ସ ସ୍ମ ଙ୍ୱରା ସ୍ଞଷ୍ସମଷ ଵସ୍୍ଞନସ ସୀସା । 
26 CEAATY MMrETONAT IEE ttang HANI: | Farr HAT: GITCHTAAHTITINTTNT GS ATTA Era: ¥ 
27  ଷସୀ ୪୩୮ ITeIGHOTCTT TAY: Re: Iga aortas: afgrhra: | qt araaretetagear igri maga ome va0fefase: u 
28 ସଚି ସ୩ଙ୍‌ ଫ୪ Arona eh ar ନକ ଏମ ନ୍କ ନା । ନଞଖଞୀ ବା ବିଷ ff (୮୪୮୭ ବି Seg fr pr 
ନନ ୪ ଏସ କୀ ॥ 
29 ସfe a I fae: Y ATE ATUL) ATI TC yg IER 
80 ୪୩ ସମେ କଙ୍tCorrrqreararPreah weg fe CL APATITE: | THETA CRT feneh Fra Fuad BTC SRT GFRZE Fntagfgfaar: « 
31 ୨୪୩୩ ଏ ସସ ୨୩: ବବି ସ୍ପ 4T HRT TGRTRIMNT | m rrferrats rod fren gate ୩ ସ୍ୟ ॥ 
32 wiafrme: Hh grr Y ug fafa Trrae re | frre Grnata Hace Aaron 
33 ୪ିଖ ଵଷ ନକ୍ଷା ମକ ଧା କମୀ ଅଷୀ ସମସ । ସ୍ୟ ସ୍କ ସୀ ୩୪୩୩୪୩ ଡଷg ॥ ଥକ ଜକ ପହ ଦକ ରେ” 
34 fg NIST ସୀସ୍କ୍ଷଙ୍ ॥ 


Translation by Major Marshall, 


Om! Salutation to (Krsna) the adorable son of VasUDEvA! 

Verse 1. May Hasr (Visto), who, desiring to embrace (SarasvaTt’) with his body stamped with the impress of the leaves{ of the jar-like bosom of 
the warmly embraced Kamara’ (LAKSHMTr), was bantered thus, “ Perish not this fresh garland of flowers,” by the goddess of speech (SarasvaTT)—prosper you! 

2. O goddess of speech! since thou hast been daily worshipped from my childhood, let it now yield fruit—be propitious! I am speaking the excellent 
words of the praises of the family of BmatTa BEavA-pEYA. Take thy station on the tip of my tongue! 

8. The learned brahmans who were born in the exalted aud continuous line of Sa’vaRxya Mvxr, a hundred villages, lands held by royal grants, became their 
abode. Among these truly Siddhala alone, the famed, the chief of villages, the decoration of the beauty ef Rdrhat, is the ornament of the regions of A'ryd-varita§, 1 
the (holy land). 


Tho following notes appeared along with the trans]ation : | with colored pigments, such as saffron, sandal, 4&0. 

¥ From hence to the end of the 24th line there are evident traces of letters, bot they ‡ That part of Bengal which lies on the west of the Ganges. 
are illegible. (See opening romerk : the missing sentence consists of nothing more than § Literally, the conntry where holy men are constantly produced ; bounded, according 
the month (illegible) and the year, “ Samvat 32” distinctly visible,.—En.) to Manu, by the eastern and westérn seas, and by the mouytains Himélaya end Vindhya. 


† Alluding to the ancient Hindu custom of the females adorning the face and person | Many, C. i, v. 22nd.) 


22 
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4. Here this family* hath happily sprend, with excellent sprouts, honored, with firmly compacted roots, whose glory is promoted by bréahmans,† arrived af 
the extremities of the branches (of the Vedas), loudly reciting (those scriptures), not knotty, not crooked, upright, handsome-proportioned, exalted above all. 

5. BHavA-DEYVA appeared, the jewel of the crest of tbat line, a giver of tribute} like the sun, the producer of science and mystic formula, like Baava (S’rva)- 

6. He was born between two brothers, an older and a younger (named) MAmA’-DEVA and ATTAHA’SA; just as VISHNU is between BrAHMA’ and S'IvA, 

7. Heo obtained from the king of Gaura a grant embracing the choice land of the territory set apart at Sri Hastini (Hastind-puri). Moreover, he saw his 
eight sons, RATHA’NGA, &c. like the eight forms of MAHESHA§ (SYA). 

8, From RatEA'NGA sprung AryANGa, like the moon from the oceau of milk, the delighter of men, the abode of the undivided god of love. 

Bums, the lustre of whose wisdom was resplendent, was as famed in every quarter by the name of SrPEuniTtA, as the planet Saumya (Budha or Mercury). 

„ 9. From him arose Se’ Apr-DEva, the sole seed of the prosperity of his family, the principal Toot of the great tree of f unfoigned manliness, like the god 
Anr-xv’rrrr (Visayo), wishing with a mortal form to adorn this earth. 

10. Who was minister during the stability of the fortune of the kingdom of the r4j4 of Banga, the pure, the great counsellor, the great minister, the profitable, 
the disposer of peace and war. 

11. He (Apr-pevA) begat a son, GOYARDHANA, conceived in the womb of DEvAKT’, equal to (preserve) the stability of the world, wedded to SAmASVATT, 
wonderful in the worlds. 

12. Who, advancing in fields of battle, and in the assemblies of the possessors of divine truth, both his territories and the art of speaking, by the deeds of his 
arm and the cunning of his eloquence, made his name justly applicable to his character in two senses of the word.|| 

13. He took to wife Sa‘mgoka’, the venerable, the virtuous daughter of a bréhman of the race of Vandya Ghstf,% the jewel of women. 

14, In her, announcing his own birth by & vision, was conceived, by this Kdshyapa of the earth, the god Harr, in the form of Se’ BEAVA-DEYVA, On 
whose hands are beheld marked two lotuses, within wbose breast the Xaustubhas (the jewel of Karsmya) is, from outward appearances, known to be deposited. 

“ 15. ~ By whom, placing Laxsmc in his right shoulder, the earth in n the force of his counsel, SARASYATY in the tip of his tongue, the bird: Négéntaka 
(Garuda) in the body of his enemies, and the discus in the soles of his feet ; these his symbols were, for the sake of concealing that divine and primeval body, 
perverted. 

16. Assisted by the-force of whose (BHava-DEYA’s) counsel, that conqueror in virbue, HARI VARMMA-DEYA, long exercised dominion. 
gon also, LaksHwr, like a firm Kalpalat& (a tree of heaven, bestowing all desires) followed the path of his (BHava-DEYv2’S) policy. 

17. Of whom the worthy, the high-minded, the possessor of KAMALA’, the pardoning, the sea of virtues, the undisturbed in mind, and ocean-souled—the 
qualities, such as rectitude, greatness, kindness, purity, depth, firmness, and determination, almost transcending the bounds of speech, greatly delight (the world). 

18. Who is proclaimed to be Parameshwar (the Supreme Lord) on earth, by the following assembly of the S’haktis (energies of the Deity), viz. his 
fame (a form of) the great Gaver—his arm 1 graceful as a climbiug plant, and terrific with the quivering sword (a form of) Cranpr’, delighting in war and 
smeared with the blood of enemies in the field of battle—his person (a form of) the great Laxsexr’—and Tastly, thaé naturally graceful eloquence, 

19. Before whose most powerful brahminical splendour the faint solar luminary enacts the part of a young fire-fly. Before the high aspiring body of whose 
fame the snowy mountain (the Himé&laya) is truly as high as one’s knee. 

/Z 20. This personage, a specimen of those who know the unity of Branara, a creator of wonders in already existing science, an evident discerner of the profound 
virtues of the words of philosophers, a sage, another jar-born saint (AGastTYA MuxI) to the sea** of Buddhism, skilful at annihilating the opinions of heretics 
and cavillers, displays the qualities of SaArvAJNA (the omniscientt++) upon earth. oF 

21. Who, seeing across the ocean of spiritual knowledge, mystical learning, and the science of computation; being a producer of all wonders in worldly 
sciences; and being himself the inventor and promulgator of a new system of Astrology, has evidently become another Vana’ HA.TT 

22, He, by composing a proper and excellent work, rendered blind (useless) in the paths of the science of law the old efpositions ; ; and also, by making clear 
with his commentary the verses of the Munis on that subject, entirely removed every doubt regarding lawful actions. 

23.§§ By whom truly that aid in spiritual knowledge, in which a thousand arguments like the rays of the sun endure not “darkness, was composed according 
to the rules prescribed by the learned. What need of many words! this sage is unrivalled in the following branches of knowledge; viz. the Séma-veda to its 
utmost extent, all the arts of poets, sacred science, the A‘yur-veda (science of medicine), the Astra-veda (science of arms), &c. 

24. By whom, indeed, is his name Bara LA-VALABHT -BHUJANGA ||| not honored P—it is with extascy heard, described, and proclaimed even by Miméiisé (sacred 
science) herself, 

25. Who (BxavA-DEv1), bringing to life a whole world by means of his mystical incantations, which resemble the morning clang of instruments breaking 
the night of unconsciousness caused by the bite of a fanged and rabid serpent, has become an unequalled MBjITYUNZIAYA (conqueror of Death, a name of S’rvA), in 
sporting with poison, another N{LA-KANTHA, (blue=throat,{7 another epithet of S'rva). 

26. By whom was formed in Rdrha, in the arid boundaries of land bordering & village situated on 8 wild road, a reservoir of water which fills the water-jars, 
the desires and the minds of travellers sunk in fatigue; and of which the beds of lotuses are abandoned by the bees fascinated by the reflected shadows of the 
lotus-like faces of beauteous damsels who have bathed on its banks, ° 

\~27. By him this stone (image of) the adorable NA‘BA’YANA (VISHNU), by which the face of the earth is adorned, was fixed like a bridge for crossing 
the ocean of material existence. Which, being the dark -blue frontal mark of the moon-like face of the eastern quarter, is to the earth (as it ହି) a lotus used 
sportively for an ear-ring, the Périjdta*** tres of this world, the bestower of completion of designs. 

ww 28. By him was erected this splendid temple, whose glory is exalted in emulation of the mountain of (S’rva), the destroyer of Tripura, and which like Hart 
(VrsEyv), is distinguished by the mark called S'r¢ Vatsa,+t++ and by the trembling discus. Which (temple) having overcome Vatjayanta (the palace of Inpra,) 


His son 


In the reign of his 


waves out a flag in the sky. Beholding the beauty 6f which temple, Grpis’ma (S'rva) no longer desires KAILA’SA. 


/ 29. 
mouths of PRAHMA’. 


He (BHava-DEYA), placed i in that house of VisEyv in the innermost sanctuaries, the images of Na‘’BA” AYANA, ANAnTA, and Nafsrna, as the Vedas in the 


rr ——— gr i i a 


€ The word ୪ also means “the bamboo,” and the poet throughout this verse uses 
gnch double-meaning epithets as may bs made applicable to both senses, 

4 In applyiug this epithet to the bamboo, the wogA f¥¥T literally, “ twice-born” 
would be rendered “ birds”—first born in the egg, and secondly produced from it, 

{ The word here rendered “tribnte” looks most like ftw inthe original ; but 
that reading makes no sense. {tis here translated as if it were 9 WW for WCU, (% and 
wr being interchangeable}, which word meaning also a “ray of light,” the resemblances to 
the sun may, by e play on the word, be established. It appeared on first observations 
not nnlike TY ; bnt on considering the metre, this reading proved inadmissible. ‘The 
measure of this verse is the Aryé of 30 instants in the first line and 27 in the second. 

§ The eight forms of MAHESHA, Viz., water, fire, the instituter of & sacrifice, the moon, 
the sun, the ether, the earth an air, are enumerated in the introductory benediction of 
the Drams of S’/ARUNTALA’, 

li Govardhana menns “increaser of land or territory,” and “promoter of speech or 
eloquence.” Af “* the earth, speech,” and ସ୍ଞଷ 6¡ increasing.” 

< Name of a family of Béghiya bréhmans. 


+€ Alluding to the legend of AGastYa MUnrs swallowing the ocean in 8 fit of anger. 
AGAsTYA is said to have been born in a water-jar. 

++ Also a title of the deified saints 6f the Buddhists. 

It Vara’Ha ‘Mimliea, a great astronomer, and one of the nine learned men styled 
ICA the “ nine gems.” 

§$§ This verse is in the Sragdhara metro of 21 syllables in each pide or helf line. 

ll The meaning of this surname is not apparent: it is compounded of three words, 
ae “ young, ignorant,” &c. gu “the frame of a thatch, a turret ;”* also I believe the 
name of a city and a dynasty, and bea “a snake, an adulterer.” 

CT S’rva is said to have swallowed the poison produced among otier things, at the 
churning of the ocean ; the only effect it produced on the god was a blue mark on his 
throat, whence this epithet. This verse celobratcs BEavA-DEvA’s excellent knowledge 
of antidotes. 

### ‘The name of & celestial tree which grants all desires. 

+†+† A peculiar mark on the breast of VisHxuU, said to be & curt of hair tmrting | to the 


rights 
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80. He gave to this (temple,) an offering to Harr* a hundred damsels, with eyes lilte those of a young deer, who are mistaken for celestial dancers sojourning 
on the earth, who with a glance restore to life Ka'ara, although he was burnt up by UGRA-DRIK, (Gery-eye, f. 6., S'TvA,) who are the prisonchouses ef the 
impassioned, the abode of melody, dalliance, and beauty united. 

— 81. He truly made in front of the temple a pool, which is a market of purity alone, the water of which is pure and sparkling as an emerald, which, displaying 
under the form of a reflection in the water, the exact scene of VIsIryu’s deceiving the Hydra,t appears most splendid. 

™ 832. He on all sides of the temple formed an excellent garden, the quintessence of the earth, the vessel into which the delight of all eyes distils, the place 
of repose of AxaxGa (the god of love) wearied with the conquest of the three worlds. ` 

83. This culogium was composed by his dear friend, the learned S’a1’ Va’cmasrparr, the chief of Brahmans. Let this golden zone, like a beautiful form of 
fame, remain on the loins of this pure edifice until the destruction of the world! 

PP 0.୧. e ee toes ere eee es rv eesveveceveesencceecseoscesoeteote ce osasevecceeeceoerecseaceeeeees[ID the year 92]. 

This eulogium is upon BHATTA S’R3I’ BEAYA-DEYVA, Surnamed BA’/LA-YALABHI -BHUJANGA. 


About a quarter of a mile to the E. N. E, of the last, there is, on the edge of a small mango tope, a dilapidated old temple 
about 40 feet high with a corresponding porch. It is dedicated to the lord of ten millions of 
sacred pools, whence its name Kotitirthes'varw. Its material is a bluish-grey, coarse basalt, and not, 
as in the case of the temples already noticed, brick-red sandstone. All the temples which are built of this basalt are 
comparatively plain, the material not being well adapted for fine carvings ; and their make is such as to leave no doubt in my 


Kotitirthes vara. 


mind that they belong to a different and a much earlier age. Even then these were not the earliest temples built at 
Bhuvanes’vara, for, on examining the broken walls of the Kotitirthes’vara, I found that it had been built of stones which had 
originally belonged to some other edifice, as a great many of them had elaborate carvings on those faces which were inside 
the walls : the half-fallen walls have now brought them to light. A few of the carvings appeared to me to be of a Buddhist 
character, and it is probable that old temples and chaityas of the Buddhists have contributed the materials for this edifice. 
Behind this temple there is a tank lined with stones, and having a flight of steps on the west side. This is the repository 
of the waters of ten million sacred pools, and thousands of pilgrims bathe in it to wash off their accumulated sins, But 
religiously most holy as the waters are, physjcally it is of a dull, opaque; greenish colour, and full of confervae. 
To the east of the last, at a distance of a little over half a*mile, there is a magnificent temple, most sumptuously carved, 
and having a porch to match. Unlike all other temples at Bhuvanes’vara, it is built on a high 
mound formed into a terrace. It is singular too in having its interior as well as its exterior most 
elaborately carved and decorated ; in all other temples, not excepting the Great Tower, the carving being confined to the 
outside. The divinity of the place is a lingam of small size, and devoid of the Yoni mark. According to the Ekémra Purfna 
(Chapter 14), Sankara, after an elaborate exposition of the merits of Bhuvanes'vara as bis chosen sent and secret retreat 
on earth, advised Brahmé to erect a temple at a distance of 1130 fathoms‡ to the north-east of the Great Tower 5 and Vis'va- 
Earm4 built the temple in compliance with Brahma’s instructions ; and the temple now existing is believed by the pious to be 
the same which Brahm3 established after his interview with Mahadeva, whence its name Brahmes' vara or the Lord of Brahma. 
But whatever be the claim to antiquity of the lingam, the temple has no such pretension. The inscription referred to under the 
head of Ananta-Vésudeva, (p. 83), des¢ribes it as a monument erected by a pious lady named Kolavatf, mother of Udyotaka 
Keséri. Udyotaka is said to be the 7th from Janamejaya; but this Janamejaya has not been defined. According to two 
copper-plate inscriptions published by Babu Rangaléla Banerji in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the father of 
Yayéti, the founder of the Kes'4ri dynasty, was Janamejaya. If this be the prince meant, and the descendents be supposed to 
have belonged to a junior branch, the age of Udyotaka would fall at about the middle of the 8th century. But if we take 
this Janamejaya to he the same with the 12th prince of the Kes‘éri line who reigned in 754 to 763, the time of his seventh 
successor would be placed in the third quarter of the 9th century. The genealogy given in the inscription includes the names 
successively of 1, Janamejaya; 2, Dirgharava ; 8, Apavara; 4, Vichitra (he belonged to a junior branch and a2 son of Apavara 
followed on his dying without issue); 5, Abhimanyu ; 6, Chandihara, (wife Kel8vati); 7, Udyotaka. The 4th is qescribed 
to have come from Telingan3, and assumed the sovereignty of his cousin in Orissa. But the tegaple records of Puri do not 
recognise any of these names, except the first. The surname Kes'éri, however, shows that the princes belonged to the dynasty 


Brahmes'vars. 


established by Yayé&ti, but being members of & junior branch, had to occupy & subordinate position as chieftains of & small 
principality included in Orissa. The character used in the inscription would place it between the 8th and the 10th eenturies, 
and, taking the second Janamejaya of the Kes‘4ri line to be the prince named, I take the inscription, and consequently the 
temple, to be of the 3rd quarter of the 9th century. The florid style of ornamentation used in the decoration of the temple 
would place it at about the same time. 


5” 


* The compound word wfrxyuy here translated “an offermg to Hani,” has given Wirson as meaning “an offering,” and igs derived from the root ସି by adding the affix 
much trouble; and tho sense At last adopted does not appear very satisfactory. The wa : it has therefore been supposed that this word ଷ୍‌ msy be formed by affixing ସ୍ଷ୍ 
word Huw is not found in Dictionaries: it is substituted by & grammatical rule, for to the same root, with the same meaning. - ¬ 
¥ “understanding ;” but only when compounded with a negative, or with $, 8 + Beferring to the story of KersHxa’s conquering the one Lundred and ten-beaded 
TF, or Wey, The meaning here given is thus arrived at, the word uy is given in serpent Kélfya in the river Yamund near Vrinddvand, 


‡ TEER TRENT | ଶୁଏସ୍ାସ୍ଷଙ୍ ଅସ ମa୍aନr ନ ନ 
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The transcript and translation of the record are copied below from the Jourrfal of the Asiatic Sogicty, Vol. VII, 
Pp. 558, et seq. 


Mirae erga TTA afar Verda: | familar gel FUT ITTTA CFG: THI: GIT: Hk FT NN 

TER HIG g FTAA CM vam: g Rus Ha gly: | areas oar gD Fog fe TTYL ATG ATTN 8 

ଏ aif Cactus Gear auf a graf: AIrCRYE TECCTTIR FTG AIR CT PITN TNATTTY feng: tl 

କା qa st regal eamniacaret: | vrata ge 1a FE TIT CE TACIT MA WT NSN 

Tear fafa: Ts TI fata: | mafia CA MTC CM RIT STATIN 4 

ahaa aa fe raya fy HIATHSCTIT THEY CF | CrhITINHIEIe Fre: fT ଆ Fg ¢ 11 

୩୮୮୩ ସସ ସମା ରଧଷ୍ା ମସ୍ତ ସଷଷଞ୍ଂ୍ ମସ୍ତ ୨୮ ସଙାଙ୍ୀସା୍: । ସସ arafaawrcafagt TOTAAr ga: Fests Tamra: 
ସସ ମାନି: ଓ । © ॥ 

WaAACCIN HINT TILITIT AND TPG frm eEST V1 HAIR eT IRTH TTT ING: Ora: | oh 

#harregcfactaaguryRacarn ATT TAA OAT TATE | Tare gag: TAT Tar eqn Cat ଏଆାକୁଃ ଷମସଷୟ ସୁ ଏସ୍‌ ଯା କଏ ॥ € ॥! 

୩ସୀ୍ାନବଷ କମନ ମନତବକସାଙବା ଏକ ଏକ୍‌ ଖୀ ମସ । SEHR eta OA rag rg aT CN: yaarunremTd a 
afer | 

୩ ମବ୍ଖଞଷ୍‌ୱସସ୍ା ବଷ କିସୀ ୩୩୩୮ ବା ସମଞ୍ଷସ୍ ନବୀ ସଫ ଖସ୍ୀ। ଏଷୀ ଞ୩ଷ୍‌ଙଷ୍ତ ସଖା ଖସ୮୪ଙୁ ଷଶ ଏସ: ମନ କେ 
ସସ ସାଧା । ବଦ୍‌ ॥ 


୪agqw୩ ଅମନyT “a ସ୍୍ନଙ୍ଏ Mg ITTGCATTTTTTRN: | MS fT YTCACRIIIITEIR: RYT TI: fafa fa: 
orca: RCT: 1! ୧8 ' 
ବିକା heise aaନfgଫନସାଙ୍ବୀସ୍ । କାମ୍ୟ ଖ୍ଏଫାଷନଡ ଦୁଖୀ ସ୍ଂ ସ୍ମ ଏ ମନେ ଞ ୪୨୨୮୩ କସ 

fay eR * 
ng aor aaa Tr gISG RE HFN: | NNT MEUTATAITANAN TENA: TRAATA ATTY THT 11 Rs 
agg ଝୁଦ୍‌ୀସୀଷ ମଙ୍‌ଷା ଜଙ୍ଗ ay ହୁ କଷarchICI | grass KT AIT BCG TEIN CGN 

arfosr: aw 
ସ୍ସ nF gat AYA TUITA TN ITI: | TORENT WH FREI: Rama: saaasaritfant sOTt 1 «¢ 1} 

CN £ E23 < - 
ସସ ଷଙ୍ଗୀ ସାଧ୍‌ [ସୟ ମନବ୍କ କନ ଏ Ae | MfrILI CST YAMIN ITE NGTN TG TN: NO 
TRG HAC IAIN rg fgets rae nner famuTR ସବ୍‌ ହଳ | ସା t SATCTT: ° 
Translation of the above by Bébu S'aradé Praséd Chakravarts. 

1. The moon, perfect in his digits, (full) born with Si from the midst of Kshira Samudra (the sea of milk) when churned by the Mandéra mountain 
whirling with the chief of the serpents used as a rope by Brahma, Upendra, (Vishnu) Mahes’vara, Indra and Bali ;—enlightens the three regions with his swollen 
beams and nectars ! 

2, In his line was born r&j4 Janamejaya, who was of moon-like fame, master of the world, incomparable, destroyer of his enemies, and the owner of Telinga ; 
and who drew to himself the fortune (Lakshmi) of the r&j& of Uddra who was killed by his Kunta (a weapon), while their antagonist'’s elephants were overcome 
with fatigue fighting with their tusks. 

3. He (Janamejaya) was a celebrated emperor, master of the kingdom of seven limbs,* of wonderful understanding in power and morals, charitable, 
most virtuous, a hero, and, like r&j& Yayéti, an ornament of the earth ; and who deprived the lovely wives of his inimical réjas of their pride of lovely tresses ;† 
and whose lawful deeds and conduct remained unchangeable from his childhood. 

4. After him his son Dirgharava became réjé, who was a great Kalpa tree, the very crown-jewel of princes, modest, of boundless spirit, steadiness, riches, 
gravity, depth of knowledge, wise in producing prosperity and three sorts of power,{ and success,§ a hero and destroyer of his enemies, and who had qualities 
like that of a Mahératha (a warrior fighting in a car) whose fame is celebrated. 

§. From him was born the powerful rij4 named Apavara as the second Parasuréma, who suppressed his enemies by his invincible hand as with a thunder- 
bolt, and became great through the merits of poets, and whose spirit was warm like the sun in midday. 

6. When he, the best of réj4s, departed into heaven without issue, and all his kingdom was laid waste by various warriors, how long a time passed away 
in various ways, when the elephant-powered hero (Vichitravira) was in a different country, (Telinga). 

7. Vichitravira (who was another descendant of Janamejaya, and celebrated everywhere on the earth as a wonderful hero), was placed in his place. From 
him was born his fortunate son Abhimanyu, and from him was born Chandihara who was powerful and spirited like him (his father). He was made king by all 
his ministers. 

8. Ho reigned impartially, cherishing all his servants, ministers, people, those who sought refuge, kinsmen,; and desired friends, and made both his kingdoms 
indisputable, who was the cause of delight of all the earth, and whose lily-like feet were enlightened by the splendour of the head-jewels of many prostrate 
rdjds, . 

9. Frém him arose Udyotaka Kes’éri, like the sun from the eastern mountain, illuminating the earth and heaven by his lustre, radiant as the sun and 
moon-heams ; who was rich and themerown-jewel of the circle of earth defended by its four oceans; and who was & conqueror of earth, like Méndh4t&, Prithu, 
and Bharata. 

10. Who, having defeated the whole force of his enemy, the Sinhala, Choda and Gaura (countries) as it were in child-play, and with well-armed warriors and 
a number of elephants in battles conquered the whole earth, causing numberless réjés to bow down their heads ; who was victorious, and who made the tortoise, 
oppressed with the weight of the earth, sink down by the heavy march of his bright army, containing an akshauhini.|| 

11. His mother, named Kol&vati was a daughter of the solar and the chief queen of the lunar liné ; whose fame is a number of flags above the earth, and 
like the whirlwind ascending up, and like a hand going up with exertion, as if to destroy the spots of the moon. 


* The limbs of government, or as we say ‘sinews of war’, are horses, elephants, $ Powers derived from magnanimity, exertion, and private advice. 


fighting men, pandits, merchants, &. Bee allusion to the same in the Bnrmese Bell § The successes of gaining land, gold and friends. 

inscription, page 294 f An army consisting of 189,350 foot, 65,610 horse, 21,870 chariots, and 21,870 ele- 
† The Hindu women aro fosbiddien by the shastras to beautify their hair after the death phante. 

of their husbands. 
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12. By that Kol4vati was caused to be erected this eloud-touching temple, with four beautiful halls, for four other gods, which is like a treo without branches 
in interrupting the speed of the sun’s ear (ray ?) like a crown over this earth and the king of fame, of Brahmes’vara, who destroys the sins of worshippers, and gives 
salvation to those who touch (his image) at Ekamrs, the holy place. 

13. Whom {Siva} the holy Brabind, lord of the three regions, having bathed his emblem, Moon, the golden spot situated in the centre of the mountain 
Lokaloka, the seven oceans and islands, with the water of Gangé& is worshipping day and night. This is the very S'iva Brahmes’vara. 

14. This temple shines above, adorning all the firmament, like the summit of a mountain, or the evening lamp of the assembly of the youthful goddesses; 
from it all the regions have been lighted up by the lustre of the rays issuing from the golden Kalasa (pinnacle) shiping on its summit. 

15. By her (Kolavati) were given some beautiful women to him (S’iva), who had eyes like that of the fickle Khanjana (wagtail) and who were bright like 
the sparkling and immovable lightnings of the sky by the exquisite beauty of their limbs, adorned with gemmy ornaments, of lovely heavy-swollen bosoms, piercing 
through the eyes of men, like the beam of their own eye, 

16. Purushottama Bhatta, the best of poets, indited this eulogy, which spreads the white fame of the réjas of the lunar line; who was learned in the Vedas, 
grammar, political science, poetry, logic, etc. etc., and like Brahmé4, of true, pure and humble understanding, and (born} of an innocent family. 

17. So long as the earth with its mountains, forests and seas, the sun and moon which are the two eyes of the three regions, and the Auttenapadi (the north 
polar star) which is above the earth, shall endure, so long may this eulogy exist as nectar in the mouth of every one, On the 3rd of this light half of Phélguypa of 
the Samvat 18, of the victorious reign of Raj& Udyotaka Kes’ar{ Deva, who was most rich, king of kings, a réj& of the lunar line, and lord of Kalinga. 


To the west of the temple, close by its terrace, there is a large tank called Brahma Kuzrda, and its sin-rinsing merits are 
lauded in high terms by the Ekamra Puréane ; but, being situated far away from the Great Tower, very few pilgrims go to it; 
and neither the temple nor the tank is much cared for now. The priest, who worships the lingam in the temple, comes every 
morning, but lives far away in the village, and there is no watch or guard of any kind to protect the temple. When I visit- 
ed the place, there were several heads of stray cattle on the terrace and inside the porch. 

To the north-east of the last, in the midst of a wide open plain, there is an-old temple of a peculiar make, quite unlike the 

Fran ` other temples of Bhuvanes’vara. ‘It is named Bhdskares'vara or *“ the lord of the solar god.” ‘The 
Ekamra Purana has it that the gods of heaven, when informed by Brahma of the unrivalled sanctity 
of the Mango Forest on the sea-shore, desired the thousand-rayed divinity, Surya, to proceed at once to the place, promising to 
follow him in due course. Surya came, and, charmed with the transcendental beauty of the place, got the celestial architect 
Visvakarm4 to erect a temple at a distance of 1,500 fathoms to the north-east of the Great Tower of Kirtivasa. . The temple 
erected, he established in it & noble lingam, and devoutly worshipped it with the choicest offerings. Kirtivése, gratified by this 
devotion, offered him a& blessing, and at the request of the devotee, promised to be ever-present in the lingam established by 
him. 

This story is of course generally believed by the faithful to be true, but there are certain facts connected with the temple 
which induce me to think, that in it we have an instance of converting a Buddhist monument to Hindu usage. The temple is 
built of basalt, which, -as I have before said, indicates greater antiquity than red sandstone. The style of building is also 
indicative of an older daté than that of the Great Temple. The general absence of sculptured ornaments, and the use of stucco ' 
on decayed old mouldings are also peculiar to it. The piers have beén repaired sevéral times with stucco, and, to prevent the 
stones from exfoliating, the whole structure has been plastered over with lmé6-cement. These mouldings and plastering are 
now very much decayed, and the temple looks weathersworn and crumbling. But its most remarkable peculiarity is, that it 
is apparently two-storeyed, the terrace round the temple forming the first storey, and the temple itself the second. The 
separate entrances of these two storeys ate distinctly shown in the photograph (plate XLIV). ‘The terrace or basement measures 
48-4 by 47-8, the. height being 11 feet. The temple proper stends on this, and at one time was over 50 feet, but its top is 
broken, the Kalas’a and the Amlas’ilé are gone, and only about 40 feet of the height now remains in sitw. The body of the temple 
is a square of 31 feet 4 inches with a small poreh 11 feet broad, and 4 feet deep. The doorway is 7-9 by 3-6. The sides of the 
temple have niches, each holding an alto-relievo of the Devi, 3 feet high. The interior of the temple is 13-10” square. The 
floor is about 3 feet above the level of the surrounding country, and from its centre rises a lingam of sandstone 9 feet 3 inclies 
long, and 12 feet 8 inches in girth, which gives it a diameter of over 4 feet. Its cylindrieel portion is perfect, round and 
polished, but the top is broken, showing that it is a fragment of & huge monolithie €@tumn. The second storey 
is accessible from the roof of the terrace, and the centre of its floor is pierced, or, more correctly speaking, the floor is 80 
arranged as to form a gallery round the lingam which rises above its level. Close by éhe lingam, there is a flight of stone 
steps, 8 feet high, and the officiating priest daily ascends it to reach the top of the lingam, and thence pours water and offers 
flowers and rice as the S'éstras require, for its adoration. Pilgrims by hundreds go round the gallery, and therefrom pay 
their adoration to the lord of the god of light. It is impossible to resist the conclusion that the lingam is a portion of an 
Asoka l4t to which it bears a close resemblance ; that it had stood there an honored monument of that great emperor; that when 
the place passed from the Buddhists to the Hindus, the column was somehow broken; and that the -latter have since built 
over the lower part of the column a temple to give it shelter, and named it a lingam. It was the policy of the Brahmans 
not ruthlessly to sweep away the monuments of their rivals, and thereby offend the masses who were more or less attached 
to them, but to convert them, whenever possible, to objects of Hindu faith; and the.shaft of the column could not be better 

28 
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and more easily utilized than by naming it a lingam. This conversion must have taken place in the reign of Yayati, or that 
of his immediate successor, and the temple must therefore belong to the close of the 5th, or to the beginning of the 6th, century. 
Its design and details preclude the possibility of its being of a later age. 
Rajarépt Deal. About half & mile to the west of Bhaskares’vara, still within the area of the plain on which it stands, 
tliere is a large temple, which was once a magnificent structure, but is now in a very dilapidated condition, 
It stands in the middle of what was once a beautiful flower garden, but it is now overgrown with brambles. The temple faces 
the east, and has a porch in front. Both were built at the same time, with dressed brick-red sandstone, but without ‘any 
carvings. The carved ornaments were then completed on the body of the temple, and commenced on the porch, but, 
owing to some cause or otlier, never carried forward to any great extent. A few ornaments round the doorway, and 
the two side niches were all that were completed ; but chisel-marks on the stones show tlie outlines of tle works which were at 
one time intended to be executed, and, judging from them, it is evident that the porch was intended to be as sumptuous as the 
body of the temple. The cause which prevented the completion of the carvings, likewise prevented the consecration of the 
structure. Hence it is that there is no sacred image of any kind in the sanctum, and the structure has received no distinc- 
tivename. Theimage would have been obviously a lingam, and it would have been called the is’vara or ‘lord’ of the dedicator, 
whose name would have formed the first member of the compound name. The dedicator was probably the queen of one of 
the Kes'ari kings, who, dying before the completion of the work, left the temple to remain as it was, and it has since 
run into decay; the people, in the absence of a special name, calling it Rdjaréni Deiil, or the “temple of the royal queen.” 
Hence it is, too, that the temple has not been referred to in any of the several Sanskrit works on the sacred fanes of Bhu- 
vanes'vara. Judging from the material, brick-red sandstone, and the style of the work, the most florid, I take the age of 
the pile to bo the 9th century. | I 
The ground plan of the temple is shewn in plate XLIX. It is, as usual at Bhuvanes’vera, founded on a square, but its 
position is that of a lozenge, and its projections have been so carried out, as to produce a lozenge with serrated sides. The 
area of the chamber does not correspond with this outline; nor is it a perfect square as most of the sanctuaries of Bhuvanes’- 
vara are. It is square in position, and has the front side straight; but the other three sides are broken by three-fold projee- 
tions. The extreme width of the chamber is 12 feet, and its length 14 feet. The walls are on an average 10 feet thick. 
The passage leading from the porch to the sanctuary is in its widest part, 9 feet, then 7 feet, and then 4 feet. The porch 
is oblong, the greatest length extending from side to side. It is, both externally and internally, diversified by many projec- 
tions. The extreme length in the inside being 28 feet, and on the outside 40 feet. The height of the temple is 63 feet, and 
that of the porch 30 feet. A photograph of the temple is shown in plate XL. Its scale, however, is too small to show to 
advantage the details of the temple. The plinth is deep, and of the pattern of the Great Tower, but the projections, carved out 
in the form of buttresses, look more like attached pillars than integral parts of the building. Eech projection above the 
stylobate is carved into niches one above the other; then comes a series of mouldings formed of seven horizontal bands, and 
thereupon a spire, capped with a flat dome and a pinnacle. The body of the spire is diversified by perpendicular ribs inter- 
sected by horizontal bands. The central projection on each side is the highest, having three lateral ones on each flank. Of 
these lateral projections the middlemost is the highest, and of the two side ones, the outermost one being the lowest. The niches 
are filled with statues, each three feet high, and executed with great vigour and elegance, the subjects being men and women 
in various attitudes, some being obscene. One of them, closely resembling the statue of the Venus de Medici has been already 
noticed (ante Vol. I, p. 59). The young lady engaged in writing something on a tablet (Fig. 117 of plate XXVI of Vol. 1) 
is also from this temple. Others are mostly of the type common in the Great Tower; as also the rampant lions and 
elephantsp which fill up the niches in the receding spaces between the buttresses. The floral bands round the niches 
and over horizontal mould#f#@s are of tlie richest pattern, and several of these have been figured in the first volume 
(see plates, VIII, 17, IX, 18, X, 28 and XXXV, 145). Some of the brackets are also particularly handsome, and two of 
them have been figured in vol. I (plate XV, fig. 40 and plate XXXVI, fig. 144). To describe and figure them all, would 
require more space and a far greater number of illustrations than what I am in a position to devote to them. Suffice it to 


ଉଲ 


say that for elegance, beauty, and finish the temple affords one of the finest specimens of Orissan art, and is worthy of the 
highest consideration. It is to be regretted that vandalism has committed the greatest havoc in this beautiful and noble 
structure. As an unconsecrated temple, unprotected and uncared for, it has afforded to travellers & mine of statues and 
carved stones, and they have not failed to make the most of it. General Stewart and Colonel Mackenzie, I am sorry to add, 
have been the greatest sinners in this respect, for they carried away the largest number of statues, and, in the attempt to 
detach the statues, dismantled large portions of the niches, and sadly defaced the building. Some of the stones brought 


away by Colonel Stewart are now deposited in the Indian Museum, 
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About three hundred yards to the west of the last, there was once a mango tope, which, having been the dwelling 
place of some hermits, is known by the name of S’/iddhiranya or the “grove of the perfect beings.” 

Mukceivact Temple; Most of the trees have since fallen under the axe, but still there are several which give to the 
locality an umbrageous appearance. It has also the benefit of several natural springs. The place was, therefore, selected 
for the location of a great number of temples, of which ‘more than a2 score are still entire. Of these the most worthy of 
notice are Muktes'vara, Kedares'vara, S’iddhes’vara and Paras'urémes'vara. The first of these is the smallest of the four, but 
it is at the same time the handsomest—s charming epitome of thie perfection of Orissan temple architecture—faded—colourless 
—joyless—but beautiful past effacing, even by the decay of a thousand years, which has furrowed its brow, and wrought wrin- 
kles on its once glistening surface. According to European architects the most important element of beauty in architecture is 
size; but the Orissan artist, in this instance, has so ingeniously adapted the ornaments to the scale of his work that the effect 
is the most charming ; and the mind, wrapt in admiration by the beauty of the details, fails to detect the smallness of the struc- 
` ture on which they are set. The temple is barely 35 feet high, and the porch 25 feet ; but the parts are so adjusted, so adapted 
to each other, that the eye fails to detect any thing puny, or trite, or common-place in any part of the edifice. The ornamen- 
tation is of the most sumptuous description, sculptured and finished with the greatest care and taste. The floral bands are 
neater and better executed than in most of the temples, the bas-reliefs sharp and impressive, the statuettes vigorous and full of 
action with drapery well disposed, and the disposition of the whole elegant and most effective. ‘The subjects of the statuettes aro 
also more varied and interesting, and less objectionable on the score of decency, than what obtain in the larger temples, in which 
the frequent repetitions of the same subjects produce an unpleasant sense of sameness. Among the subjects may be noticed a 
lady mounted on a rampant elephant and striking her uplifted sword against a giant armed with a sword and a shield; a 
figure of Annapurn& presenting some alms to his lord S'iva (vol. I, plate XXIII, fig. 83); semiophide femalés canopied 
under the expanded hood of five or seven-headed cobras (plate V, vol. 1); lions mounted en elephants; groups of elephants 
fighting with lions (vol. I, plate XX, 656); lions capped with elephantine trunks (vol. I, plate XX, 654); damsels in various 
attitudes, some dancing, others playing on the Mridanga, or the Vind, or the Tambura ; crouching monsters supporting heavy 
weights; saints worshipping Siva ; an emaciated hermit giving lessons to a disciple; another reading a palm leaf MS. placed 
on a cross-legged stool ; a lady standing under an umbrella ; another standing by a door with a pet parrot on her hand ; another 
enjoying the cool shade of & tree ; another standing on a tortoise. This last is evidently intended for the goddess of the earth. 
The head dresses of most of these ladies are particularly interesting, and most of the chignons shown on plate XXV of vol. I 
have beer taken from them. ‘The scroll works, bosses and friezes are also worthy of special note, as they display marked 
excellence in design, and great delicacy of execution. (Vol. I, pl. VI, 11 and 12; XI, 24 and 26; XV, 41; XVI, 44; XVII, 
55 and 57; and XXXVI, 143), The monkey scroll givpn in plate XII of volume I, is the best specimen of this class of work. 

‘The interior of the temple is barely 7’ 7” square, but on the outside it measures 18 feet, The porch is 26’ on the out- 
side, and 15’ 7” x 12’ in the inside. (Plate III, vol. I). The interior of the latter has two pilasters on each side for the 
support of the roof, and the ceiling is an elaborate and most beautiful piece of work (plate XXXVI). This peculiarity occurs 
also in the Brahmes’vara porch, which has & carved ceiling, but that is not nearly so rich. All the other ceilings of 
Bhuvanes vara are plain, and show, in most instanees, the iron beams on which they are supported, 

Right in front of the porch is an archway or Toran, 15 feet high (plate XXXVII). It is supported on two columns of 
excellent and elaborate workmanship, and totally unlike every other structure of the kind at Bhuvanes'’vara. Over the 
arch there are two reclining female figures placed very like supporters in a coat-of-arms, or angelic figures shown on 
pediments in European architecture. As an ornamental appendage to the temple the archway is particularly graceful, 
but the people say it was erected not with that view. Though the presiding divinity of the temple is immovable, 
he js, by proxy of course, entertained, among others, with the swing festival, on which occast@m a chair is hung by two iron 
rings fixed to the arch, and therein the image is placed and kept swinging, very much in the same way in which the Lord of 
the Universe celebrates the feast (ante p. 81). ° 

Proceeding from the pillars there runs each way a line of low parapet wall with panelled sides and carved battlemented 
coping. It surrounds the temple on every side, and parts of it are shewn in plate XXXVIL The panelling is remarkably 
chaste and beautiful. The space in front of the Toran is paved with sandstones, forming a court-yard for the devout to 
assemble and behold the divinity in his swing. Towards the west Corner of this surrounding wall there is a-stone platform, 
rising in three steps, and forming a place where the divinity is occasionally placed (by proxy again) in chill winter mornings 
to bask in the sun, The attending priests find the place much more pleasant, and in the cool of the evéning many of them 
congregate there. On the south side of the parapet there are three small buildings, one intended for an out-office, the 
other two, very small chambers, 4 feet square, contain in the middle each a vat, which is fed by a subterranean fountain. 
There are three other vats on this side, but without any covering. 
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The name of the temple in the mouth of the people is invariably Muktes'vara, the “lord of the emancipated,” {Mukia} ; 
and in two manuscript works, the EkAémra Purana and the EkAamra-chandrikd, I have found this name reproduced, but ina 
second codex of the Chandrika, and in that of the Sarnérdri-mahodadht, 1 find it written Muktis’vara or ** the lord of salvation,” 
Mukti. Either name may be correct, but which was first applied to the temple I cannot determine. 

Close behind the temple there is an oblong tank 100 ×25 feet, lined with stone revetments on three sides, and having a flight 
of steps on the fourth, which is shaded by a small tope of Nagakes'ara trees, (Mesua ferrea). The trees, when I saw them, were 
the largest and handsomest I had ever seen of their kind. In tlie early part of December when I saw it, the tank wes full, 
and I was told that it derived from a neighbouring spring, its supply of water, that the supply was larger than its require- 
ments, and that the surplus had to be got rid of by a tunnel leading to another tank to the south-east, which it reaches after 
passing through five small vats on the east of the temple. I also saw the pipe through which water was flowing in a small 
current and falling through a crocodile-shaped gargoyle into the Gaurf Kunda; but I could not see the connection of the 
tunnel with the tank. The water is slightly opalescent in colour, but beautifully clear. The tank has no reputation for 
sanctity, and no one resorts to it for any use. 

Immediately to the south of the last, within a distance of about thirty feet, there occurs the Kunda above referred to; it 

Re has the alternative name of Kedara Kunda. The ground round it is about three feet lower than what 
$ it is round the first named tank, and is densely shaded by « number of mango trees. The tank is 70 
feet long, and 28 feet broad, and has a depth of 16 feet. Its sides are perpendicular, being lined by stone revetments ; but on 
the south side there is a flight of stone steps, 20 feet long, and altogether 10 feet broad : the bottom is formed of small boulders. 
Its water is tepid, but not so as to be in any way injurious to fish ; for I saw a number of them—small ones—playing about in 
excellent condition. This was the more remarkable as there was no moss or vegetation of any kind, except a few decayed 
mango leaves which occasionally drop in, on which they could live. The water was beautifully clear, and every part of the 
bottom was visible through a depth of 8 feet of water. Its taste was also excellent, and nowhere else in Bhuvanes’yara can 
“ water be had of such quality. The tiny streamlet of spring water noticed above, flows into the tank through an orifice of about 
2 square inches, and is barely sufficient to meet the requirements of the people, for the water, being the best available in all 
Bhuvanes'vara, is taken away for drinking purposes by all who can afford the labour; but the tank is always full, and there is 
on the south-east corner a waste-pipe the end of which is carved into the form of a giant head, and through it flows out 2 larger 
stream than what flows into the tank. This waste water is sufficient for the irrigation of over twenty to thirty acres of arid 
laterite soil. This shows that the Kunda has a spring in its bottom. Such a tank, in so sacred e& place as Bhuvanes’vara, 
could not but command the highest veneration, and local legends assign to it the greatest sanctity. According to. the 
S'iva Purana, the tank was excavated by the goddess Gaurf with her own hands, and endowed with the most transcendental 
virtues. To those who resort to it it bestows beauty of person, good fortune, and freedom from all sins. The conviction is 
that a devotee who, putting a few seeds of the black sessamum on his head, bathes in it for & year, beginning with the 
9th of the wane in any month, obtains whatever he desires.* The Kapila Safihita repeats this story; but it is not pleased 
with the slow progress of virtue attained by a year’s penance. Accordingly it says that & single sip of the water is enough 
to emancipate the drinker from all future transmigrations.† 

Close by the ghat there are some small rooms used as kitchen and dwellings, and against the outer wall of one of them 

are kept a large alto-rilievo figure of Hanuman, about 8 feet high, and another of Durg3 standing 

Kedasres’vara Temple. ଓ 
on the lion. Both are daily worshipped. The former is in sandstone, and bedaubed with red- 
lead. The latter is formed of chlorite, and has the finest female head to be seen in Bhuvanes'vara. To the right of this 
there is & medium-sized temple of the usual make, with a corresponding Mohan, both built of grey sandstone, and devoid of 
sculptured ornaments. (plat&XLVI1.} Its height is 41 feet, and its angles are so canted as to produce an almost circu- 
lar ground plan (plate XLVIII). The Mohan is square, and, in the interior, has pilasters for the support of the ceiling, but no 
sculptures. The Brahma Purana assigros to this temple a remote antiquity, and its sanctity is extolled in the highest terms by 


ଖ କସମ ଏ ଏ ଦୁଖୀ ନିଏସକ ନନୀ । ନବୀ ବଳୀ ଖୁ ଏଚ ମମ୍‌ ॥ | ‡† ସୀ ଖଳି କଣ ହି କା କ୍ଚିଙ୍ଂଙସ୍ ଷ୍ଟ । ମସ ନମାମୀ A 


୩ ସT ସ୍ତ ଝୁ ନିଏ ବିସ୍ା୍ଙ୍ । ସପମATACTA FG THIET eg ଙୀଙ୍‌ ମ୍ଙ୍କ୍କ ମକଙଙ୍ମଷ: । ଜିଞ୍ବ ଏସ୍‌ ଆ ପୃଞଖମା ୪ ମ4ସ୍ଷ ॥ 

ka . . A +. a 
ବସ୍ତା ସ୍ଏ ପଏ ସବସ ମୁ | Af UTTG CH SUT fen (ନନ ସି ଶଵ ଝ୍ସାମନ ମବା । ସ୍ସ ଫଲ ଶ୪କଓ ନ ୮ ଖ କି ୯) 
ସ୍ସ ମମ୍‌ ମYGG CPCCA GT: | BTAIGLNT TI CRRAFTICT ମ୍ମ 
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the Ekémre Purana and the Kapila Safibita.* Looking to the material and make of the pile, I have no reason to doubt 
that it is much older than the temple last noticed, and probably older than the Great Tower itself, being of the same age 
with the temples of Bhaskares’vara and Kotitirthes’yara ; but that would only carry it to the middle of the 6th century, 
earlier than which it cannot be. There is an inscription in it on the right jamb of the doorway, but it is in so smudgy & 
state that I could not read more than a few words of it. The letters are cut into the stone of the wall, and not into & 
separate slab, and are of a modern type, probably not older than the twelfth century- It was evidently recorded long after 
the erection of the temple. | 

Right in front of this temple there is a small one dedicated to Gaurf, the presiding divinity of which gives her name 
to the tank noticed above. The temple has no architectural pretensions of any kind, and is obviously of a modern date; but 
the image it contains is well-executed and worthy of notice. It is to this image that the Lord of the Universe is usually 
married by proxy on the sixth of the waxing moon in the month of May (ante, page 81). 

Fifty yards to the north-west of Muktes'vara, there is a decayed old temple of “no architectural importance, but of consi- 
derable antiquity and sanctity. It is older than Kedéres'vara and other temples which surround it, and, though now neg- 
lected, was once the most sacred spot on this side of Bhuvanes’vara, It was, according to the Ekémra Puréna, erected by 
the celestial architect Vis’vakarma, by order of Vishnu; and, since Vishnu attained his perfection (siddhi) through the blessing ° 
of S'iva, the presiding divinity was named Siddhes'vara. The blessing went further, and said, ¢“ Who- 
ever will worship the divinity will become perfect ;” and many sages, dwelling in its neighbourhood, 
attained to whatever they desired. Hence the name of the locality, Siddhes’vara-vana, or “the grove of the perfected.” 
The temple is 47 feet high, and has a well-proportioned porch. (Plate XL.) To the east of it there are a temple which 
the discus of Vishnu established, whence called Chakres’vara, otherwise called S'ankares’vara, another called S'akres’vara, 8 
spring behind it to the west,† and several small temples of no pretension, and more or less in ruins. These are 
respectively assigned to S'aktyes’vara, Véyaves’vara, Varunes'vara, Dhanades'vara, Pavakes'vara and Chandres'vara, the 
Jords of the different deities whose name they bear, and who caused the temples to be erected by Vis'vakarm4.‡ 

The last temple of the group is Paras'urémesvara. It stands at a distance of about 200 yards to thé west of the tank, and 
in size and richness of detail is far superior to the other temples of the group. It is over 60 feet high, 


Siddhes'vara Temple, 


Paras'urémetvara Temple. . h IN 
and js most elaborately sculptured all over. Its ground plan is & square, and the angles of the spire 


are left unchamfered, so the square character is preserved throughout. Its porch is oblong, and profusely covered with bas- 
reliefs representing processions of horses and elephants in the upper linear bands under the cornice, and scenes from the life of 
' Rama in the lower bands and panels. The roof is peculiar ; it is formed of a sloping terrace, running along the middle of 
which is a clear-story with a sloping roof crowned with a flat one in the middle. The clear-story has a range of six windows 
in front, and twelve on each side, (Plate XLVII). This plan of bringing light into the Mohan is unknown. elsewhere in { 
Bhuvanes'vara, except in the Mohan of the Vait4! Deiil, and seems to have been adopted more for its peculiarity and beauty | 
than for light, inasmuch as the two doors on each side, and the one in front of the body of the porch, are quite sufficient to 
give it as much light as is desirable, It recalls to mind the clear-story of Saxon churches, but as neither the Paragu- 
ramesvara nor the Vaital Del can be said to be of a later age than the 9th century, it cannot indicate a European 
paternity. It has obviously been borrowed from the Vihara Halls of the Buddhists, who resorted to this plan of bringing light 
in some of their cave chapels ; but done in masonry, the Hindu specimen is more elaborate and more artistically finished 
than what the Buddhists produced. I take the temple to be of the 9th century from the similitude of its workmanship and 
material with those of the Muktes'vara and the Réjarhnf temples. In the Ekamra Puréne the divinity of this temple 
occurs under the name of Daityes'vara, from the fact of Kirti and Vésa having, by order of S'iva,§ worshipped it firste 
To the north-east of Parasurimes'vara, at a distance of nearly 800 feet, there is a temple»of reddish sandstone of the 
same quality as that which has been used for the Great Tower, and its name indicates that it had been 


Alébukes'’vara Temple. . . F 
: dedicated by the sovereign who completed the Tower, The name is derived from that of Alabu 


ସୟ | ସ୍ସ ତାସୀଡ ସ୍ସ | ଓଂ ୩୮୩ ଏ ୩୮୩୪ ॥ 
Fareed ¶ ମହ ସନ । ଏଷ ନ ର ସସ: ସାମ୍ୟ ନିସ୍ଙଙ୍କା କନ୍ନ ବିଙ ଝ୍ୟସ୍ବ୍‌ କମ ଶସ । ଓ ସସ ନି ସକା? ॥ 
MY TCH NGI ITTAE | FEAT: NEG † ଖା ଧକ ସ୩ଞସୟ ସ୍କାୱ ସଂ । 
ATTN: GTN FR TENG: | FE THT TRL fe A $ ଏସ ସସ ୮୪ ୩ ୩ବସଆା । ସହ: ୩୪ ସ୍ଟା୍୍॥ 
ଏ ଏମବ ବାକ ! ` ାସ । 
ସଖି କଵ୩କୃସା ମା କଂ । ବସ ୩ କସା ୪ ॥ § ନ୍କ୍କଏସନୀସ ନବ ବାସ ଏନିଷ୍ଷ । ବସନା ମମ୍‌ ସୟ ଖଡ଼ି ସ୮୦୪ ୪୮ $ ॥ 
କିଶ୍ଵଧ୍ସାବ ୩୩ ଞବ ମାସ: ¦! ସୁଖମ୍ଷୀ ସବି ସହକା ସବ ୩ | ସ୍ସ । 
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Kes’arf,—a nick-name of the monarch who is known in history under the name of Lalétendu Kes'arl. The Ekamra Purana, 
however, does not admit this. According to it, the name is derived from the gourd (aidbu) alms-bowel of S'iva, which here 
assumed the forin of a sacred tank, and gave its name both to the tank and the temple near it, which was built by S'iva 
himself.* This story was got up to cast a halo of antiquity which the name of the king could not. The temple is a lofty 
one, but of plain workmanship. Its Mohan is large and commodious, but of no architectural beauty. (Plate XLII.) In 
front of it there are several small temples, and the sacred well stands on one side of it. 

About 200 yards to the west of the last there is another temple of the same character and size. Plate XLIII. It is 

called Nékes'vara, and has a higher Mohan than the last. The pediments on these latter are 

Nékesvara Temple. . ” pn nN P ! 

elaborate, and richly sculptured; but there is no corresponding richness in the ornamentation of 

the body of the temple. The fane is now deserted, and I saw no trace of any priest or p&d paid to its divinity, which is & 
misshapen block of stone doing duty for a lingam. 

Reference has already been made to the mango tope on the north bank of the Vindus&agara tank (p. 69). It is a pleasant 

OR PE place, and now frequently used as encamping-ground for Europeans who visit the temple-city. Its 
situation and romantic appearance led to its being selected as the site of a hermitage, (A’srama,) and 
the hermits who dwelt there built, from time to time, a few small temples. The group of temples thus produced comprises 
no structure of any architectural or artistic importance, and most of the temples are more or less in ruins. But in the local 
legends the most prominent temple of the group—that dedicated to Uttares’vara, ‘the Lord of the North,”—is held in 
high estimation. It is said in the Ekamra Purgna, that once on a time Siva assumed here a terrific form ; his body was of a 
tawny colour besmeared with ashes, his breast was net-worked by serpents and a garland formed of the stars and planets, his - 
face was fierce and distorted, with three eyes and a big flowing beard, the atmosphere formed his only raiment, on his 
shoulders was a tiger skin, and in his hands he held a skull and a club mounted with a human skull, around him stood a 
dreadful host of hobgoblins. To entertain him the Devi assumed most fanciful forms, now tall, anon short, now big, 
anon small, now thick and bulky and immediately after fleshless with sunken or distorted eyes, hilarous with wine, and 
singing amidst her demoniac followers.f The temple marks the site where this masquerade was played, and it is said to be 
one of the holiest places on earth, and a visit to it the surest means of securing immediate perfection. The only other temple 
of the group which attained any distinction is called Bhimes’vara, from the circumstance, it is alleged, of Bhima, one of the 
Pangu brothers, having visited the place, and erected the temple to mark his respect for the dread god. Of course the story 
is pure fiction, and there is nothing to show that any of the Péndus ever came to the place, even if it could be assumed that 
it was at the early times of the PAandus a locality of sufficient importance or interest to be worth visiting. 

Passing on towards the north-west from this place to the distance of a little over a mile,‡ the pilgrim comes to a place, 
Rémee'vara Temple. which was once the seat of ‘royalty. When Yayati Kesari first came to Bhuvanes’yara, his palace was 
erected here, and its ruins—an amorphous mass of rubbish—are still extant. It was then an important 
quarter of the town, and was known by the name of As'oka-vana, but whether with reference-to the Emperor As'oka, orany other ) 
person, or for any predominance of Asoka trees, it is not possible now to ascertain. Its propinquity to the northern end of 
the Khandagiri hills would suggest the idea that it was closely. connected with the caves there, and was the nearest part of the 


* ସସାସୟକ ର CENT 1 ୪୮୫ ସ୍ବ GURTMET HT | 
ବମ୍‌ ସସଞନି ଏକି ଜିଷ୍ୟସ ଶୀ | ଓ ଏବ ଷ wafer 1 ନସ ମସନ ଧମକ ଷ: ॥ 
ସ୍ସ ସଂ ସ୍ଷ ଜଷ୍‌ୱା୍ ମ୍‌ ସି । ସ୍ସ (କ୍ଷ ସ୪୮୩୍‌ ଧନ ମା ॥ ଶସ ଝୁ ସସ ୮୩ AT: aha | 
ଏନ ଝୁମାସ୍ତଙ fmRE। ସନ euMIkaT HAT TTT wR fontgatrcfia n 
ସୁ ସସ ସଙ୍ଙ ସା ନ af ସା | ag: ପପସ୍ସଠ ୩: ॥ ଞ୍ୀଞଷା ହଳ ମଶା ହସାଏସା । 
ସସ୍ୟତୀଷକଙ୍‌ ସାଞ୍ଞ ଯାଏ ୪୩୦୪ | ଏହଷମଳ ବି ପମୀ ୨୩୩ ॥ Brew fey Tahasntsr 4 
ବ୍ଞ୍ୟମ eT AarrCaq fad | UA THAT SE AIT FN ଷ୍ଠ ଷା ସତି ସୀ ଞ୍: yma fn । 
HEE TIC HV aurfefarcran | aq fav aatTale Ia! TN ସିଙ ଶସ ସସ 
ଏମ୍ସ ଏଷ (୮ ନଙ୍ଷା । ଏସବ ମମ୍‌ ନଷ କକ୍କାସ୍ତ ଷନଙ: ॥ MATE faa 4 
WHT TURAISAE faery Grae | UTE wert q: fae Caren STegTaTO fou: fogs ger a 
† mi cfr ga arg ସ୍କ ଏ FTRTIR THAT: | 
CRT TGS Wh ATGNFSLE 4 ଏ ଖୀ: ହଞଙ୍ନନ ନରୀ ॥ 
Tera eaoraraegryT: ! $ The EkAmra Puréna gives the distance at 1016 fathoms or a little 
irre rotate 8B over 6000 fee’. from the Great Tower. 
ସସ ସମା ନାଶ । ସୀ ଏ ଏକା ୩୩୯୩୪୩ । ବୋ ବ୍ଧ ଖା 4 
GTI TT 


ସାସ୍ୀଧ ବୟସ ଝ୍ଜ୍‌ ମ୍‌ ଏ ॥ 
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town to it. Hindu mythology carries it to a much earlier date, and associates it with the exile of Rama. -'That prince, 
during his peregrinations, made this holy spot his hermitage, and hence its name Rémds'rama. The temple is 40 x 38 feet 
on the ground plan, and 78 feet high, (Plate XLVIII). It is built of grey sandstone devoid of sculptured ornaments, 
which shows that it is of an early date. The presiding divinity is a lingam, a block of stone without any yoni accompani- 
ment. Close by the temple is a tank of a moderate size, fed by a subterranean stream from the neighbouring hill. 
It is called Asoka-tirtha. Around and about this tank there are several small temples, one of which is said to have 
been dedicated by Lakshmana, the brother; another by Sita, the wife; and a third by Hanuman, the monkey general, 
of Rama. A temple is also attributed to Bharata, another brother of Rama, though that worthy did not accompany 
the exile in his peregrinations.* The inconsistency, however, is immaterial, inasmuch as the element of truth in the 
case of RAama’s visit is not more prominent than in that of his brother. The Ramayana of Valimiki takes Réma to the south 
along the middle of the peninsula, and there is nothing trustworthy to show that he ever came to the eastern coast. 
Close by is a tope, in the centre of which there is a tank called the Gosahasra Hrada, and by its side a temple dedicated 
to “the lord of the thousand head of kine”—Gosahasres'vara. According to the Ekamra Purépa, it 
Gosahasres’vara Temple, . ® " ¥ P ” 
was in this tope that the Devi first saw a herd of cattle which poured their milk on the lingam, and 
hence she removed it to the vicinity of Vindu-ségara, where she encountered the demons Kirti and .Vasa (p. 66). Neither 
the tank nor the temple is of any antiquarian interest, and the architectural pretensions of the latter are of the slenderest. 
From the temple last noticed the itinerary ‘takes the pilgrim to the shrine of J’sénes'vara, which stands at a short 
Vaid Det. distance to the north-east of it. Next come successively Bhadres'vara, Kukkutes’vara, Parames‘vara, 
Purves'vara, Svarnakiates'vara, Vaidyandtha, Sukshmamrétakes'vara, Rutdrés'vara, Batakes'vara alias 
Dakrabhimes'vara, Utpales'vara, Jatiles'vara, A‘'mratakes'vara, and other temples ; but as these are of no architectural or 
antiquarian importance, 1 shall not attempt any description of them. The first important temple I have to notice after them 
is the Vaital Deiil, Tt is situated on the road-side to the west of the Vindu-sagéra tank, and is remarkable both for its shape 
and for the profusion of carved work with which it is decorated. Unlike the other temples of Orissa its spire is four-sided, 
and ends in a long ridge set off with three kalasas. The body is also four-sided, without any projection or buttress, and the 
ornamentation is arranged in panels and niches. (See Vol. I, plate If). The shape is peculiar to the Southern Indian 
Gopura or propillon, and has nowhere else in Northern India been adopted for a temple proper. The ornamentation is 
particularly rich, and several illustrations of its details have been given in volume I, (plates XVIII, 583, 60, XXI, 
67, 68, XXII, 764, 77, 78, XXXV, F 3, XXXVI, 146). ‘The porch in front of it is of the usual Orissan make, but with 
a clear-story on top, as is the case with the porch of the Rames’vara temple. Jts: ornamentation was never completed. 
The walls show the outlines of the designs which were intended to be worked out on it, but only a few were completed. 
Close by this porch there are several small dwellings and temples, but of recent date, and of no importance. From the 
character of the material I‘am disposed to attribute this temple to the 9th century, and as all the temples of the ‘9th and 
even the 10th century are included in the Ekamra Purana, it isto be expected this should also be included in it, as also 
in the Ekamra Chandriké and in the Svarnadri-mahodadhi, which are of much later dates; but I have not found its name in 
any of those works. This is due, however, te my not knowing its proper ancient name. The present name is obviously a 
yery modern popular onc, given to it on account of its peculiar shape, and not with reference to the name of its presiding 
divinity, and the works nowhere refer to any temple without the name of the presiding divinity. There are several names of 
temples which cannot now be identified, and it is probable that the Vaitél Detiil is one of them. ‘There are two other tem- 
ples which are under the same predicament, and these are R4jérani (ante, p. 90) and the Sarf Deiil, to be noticed lower down. 
“About 800 feet to the south of the Vaitél Del, there is, in the centre of & courtyard, & small temple, riehly sculptured all 
over, and vying in some respects with the beauty of Muktesvara. It is barely 33 feet high, and 27 feet 
square on the ground plan. Its Mohan is oblong, being 33 feet long, and 27 feet broad. The ornamen- 
tation of this fane is in the style of Muktes'yara, but neither quite so sumptuous, nor 3° well executed. Close by it there is 
a large tank lined with laterite blocks, and on the whole in an excellent state of preservation. It bears the name of Pépanésini, 
¢ the destroyer of sin,” and to it the proxy of Bhuyanes vara is brought every year to celebrate the festival of Prathaméshtami 
(ante, p. 77). Between this temple and the western wall of the courtyard of the Great Tower there are between 30 and 40 
temples of different sizes, mostly in a ruinous condition, and some desecrated and forsaken, . They all derived their halo from 
the reflected sanctity of the Great Tower, and were at one time in some repute ; but they are not now noticed by pilgrims. 
* ସ Cif ଏ ଏକ | rhe fa wef ga far n 
Er) ସିସି ସମ ନ ଏମ୍ସ ନନ ୩୩ ସନ ଧନ କହ । 
ସ୍ଷଞୀଙ: ଆସା ୮: ଏସବ r ଏବ ସଂ ଖା ବହ ନମ ସବ 


Somes’vara Temple, 
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On the north of the Great ‘ower between the main road, Badadand, and the Vindus'agara tank there are also several temples, 
SE Dei but neither so dilapidated nor so neglected. They are connected with private dwellings or maths, and 

regularly receive visits from the faithful ; but only one of them is worthy of special note. Itis called Séri 
Deiil by the people, but that cannot be its original name. Like the Rajarani Deiil and the Vaital Dei, it is obviously a nick- 
name, which has, by long usage, cast into oblivion the original name. As the local legends were written long before the nick- 
name got into currency, and the original name is not now known, it has not been possible for me to identify the monument 
with any of the temples noticed in the legends ; but from the character, make, and ornamentation of the temple I have every 
reason to believe that it belongs to the same age to which the Somesvara and the Vaital Deul owe their origin. As one of 
the minor fanes it is limited to the temple proper and the porch ; but its walls are uncommonly thick, and its ornamenta- 
tion the most florid. The base of the temple is 26 feet square, and the chamber within 12 X 11 feet. The Mohan, at the 
base, measures 36 feet, but the area within is, in its broadest part, only 12 feet (see plate XLVIII). The height of the temple 
is 63 feet. The mouldings, finials and bases are of the usual type, and several specimens of them have been shown in vol. 1, 
(plates X, 21, 22, XIV, 384, 38, XVII, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53). The figure ornaments are also of the usual character, but less vigo- 
rous in conception, and unfinished in execution. There is, however, one peculiarity in the ornamentation of this monument, 
which is characteristic; it is the employment of a variety of vases for finials and tops of piers and buttresses. They are of 
different shapes and sizes, but all chaste and beautiful ; some of them recall to mind the shapes of Grecian and Roman vases, 
and the idea suggests itself that the architect had seen foreign models before he designed them ; nor was it impossible for him 
to obtain such models, as we know from Arrian’s Periplus of the Erythrian Sea that foreign intercourse obtained from many 
centuries before the date of the temple. The ornamentation is, however, throughout different, and the shapes of the 
vases are not so peculiar as to be impossible of production without copying. 

The road in front of the Great Tower joins the Badadard to the north, and extends about a mile towards the south,* as 
far as the village of Kapiles’vara. At one time it was lined on both sides by a large number of 
temples,—some of them of great size and elaborate workmanship ;——but they are now all desecrated, 
forsaken, and more or less in ruins,—overgrown with jungle, and the haunts of vermin and wild beasts. During the short 
time I had at my disposal I could not clear them of their surroundings to examine them in detail; ¥ must, therefore, leave 
them unnoticed. They had been all built of grey sandstone or basalt, massively but plainly, and must have belonged to an 
earlier age than the Great Tower. Some of them had open, pillared chaultries before them ; and some one-storeyed, and others 
two-storeyed, private dwellings around them. The ruins of stone houses indicate that, though now entirely forsaken, this 
part of the town was formerly the most thickly peopled, and the abode of the higher classes of the community. 

The village of Kapiles'vara is situated at the further end of the road. It is a thriving little place, with a population of 1717 
persons as per details given on pages 56, 57. There are no masonry buildings in it, but the huts of the 
people are all well built, well plastered, wellraised from the ground, and in very good condition. A good 


Kapiles'vara Road. 


Kapiles’vara Temple and Tank. 


many of them have their fronts white-washed, or painted in fresco with rude designs of men, elephants, monkeys and floral designs. 
The temple of Kapiles'vara stands on the southern edge of the village. Its court-yard, 178 x 172 feet, is surrounded by & thick 
massive wall of laterite, 8 feet high. In the middle and a little to one side of this area is a masonry platform, 110 X 72 feet, 38 feet 
high, and on it stands an old temple with its threefold appurtenances, the Porch, the Dancing-hall and the Refectory. (Plate 
XLVIII). The temple is, as common everywhere else in Orissa, square in the ground plan, and tapering and cylindrical 
in the spire. Its base is 19 feet square and about 10 feet away from the edge of the platform, the height being 46 feet. 
Its material is dressed laterite, ornamented with roughly carved mouldings, bands and bas-reliefs. (Plate XLV.) The porch 
is in keeping with this structure, and both of them were evidently built at the same time, and that probably long before the 
completion of the Great Tower, This is evident not only from the accounts given of them in the Siva Purina, the Ek&mra 
Purana, the Ekamra-chandrika, and the Kapila Sanhita, but also from the rude primitive character of their arehitecture, and 
the material used for them. The soft friable character of the laterite led to rapid decay, and the necessity was felt, therefore, 
of protecting it from time to time with coatings of chunam plaster. The Dancing Hall and the Refectory are of a much later 
date, and they were built expressly with a view to be plastered over ; and their ornamentation therefore does not include any 
carved work. The last has some fresco paintings of a modern date, and very questionable character. The east, .the north, 
and the west sides of the court-yard are laid out into flower-beds and kitchen gardens; but on the south side there are several 
small temples, kitchens and other out-offices—but none of any pretension. The tmain entrance to the court-yard is on this 


# The EkAamra Chandrik& gives the distance at 970 fathoms (dhenu)-—= 
fgg TUT THfIR | 
TT AINA FAH 
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side, and it is accessible by a flight of 12 steps above which it stands. Below the steps, abutting the road leading to them, 
there is a large tank, 220 x 164 feet, with an average depth of 16 feet. Its sides are lined with flags of sandstone; and it 
has an excellent ghat formed of a flight of stone steps. The tank is fed from its bottom by a perennial spring, which throws 
up & larger quantity of water than what can be consumed by the people, or carried off by siccage. A quantity has, there- 
fore, to be discharged by a waste-pipe which carries it to the neighbouring fields for irrigational purposes. 
and limpid, and very much prized by the people. The temple, too, being the only one of any size in this neighbourhood, is 
largely frequented. And what with the offerings of the faithful, and the revenue derived from the lands attached to it (ante, 
p- 56) it is more cared for, and kept in a better state of repairs than any other temple at Bhuvanes’vara, the Great Tower not 


The water is pure 


excepted. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is a misshapen block of stone which serves the purposes of a lingam. According to 
the EkAmra Puréna, the great saint Kapila performed, in this neighbourhood, a long-protracted penance, which induced Siva to 
visit him in person, and offer him blessings. The saint asked three boons ; lst, that S'iva should assume the form of a lingam 
for adoration by the saint ; 2nd, that he should produce on the spot a sacred pool, which should suffice to cleanse mankind from 
all sins ; and 3rd, that he should grant the remnant of his food to the saint. The boons were forthwith granted, and the 
lingam which S'iva became for Kapila is the sam® which now exists in the temple, and the sacred pool is the tank by its 
side.* With such a story to back them, it is not remarkable that the temple and the tank should enjoy the highest reputation 
for sanctity. The water of the tank is purer and holier than that of the River Ganges and of a hundred thousand sacred” 
pools put together. And the reward of worshipping the lingam in the temple ensures identity of the worshipper with S'iva 
himself. The feasts and fasts celebrated in this temple are the same with those at the Great Tower; but there is a special 
one named Bhéndabhanga. It is celebrated on a Sunday of the wane in the month of Phalguna. I 

The total number of temples in the town of Bhuvanes'vara was, at one time, in the Ayperbolical language of the Ekémra 
Puréna, a hundred thousand, and of lingams, tén millions. A hundredth part of thoge numbers, would perhaps, however, be 
nearer the truth. At present even one half of my hypothetical numbers is not to be found. At a rough egtimate about three 
hundred are now in sity. The names evén of these, however, are not to be met with in the local legends. The Ekémrta Chan- 
drik& and the Svarnédri-mehodadhi, which supply itineraries aecording to which the pilgrim should visit the different temples, 
notice the principal temples under eight groups, and then add a ninth head to include the outlying and distant temples 
which are not situated in groups, and the following names occur in them : 


TTINERARY, 9. Lingaréja. » 28. Dardures'vara. 
After bathing in the Vinduségara— 10. Ekamres'vara. 24. Anantef vara. 
the pilgrims should visit thetemples and 11. Ugres'’vara. 25. Somastitres’vara,. 
other sacred objects in the following 12. Vis'ves vara. Then after circumambulating & sacred 
order : 13. Chitraguptes’vara. emblic myrobalan : 
1st GroUr. 14. S’avares'vara. 
1. Ananté Visudeva. _ 15. Laddukes vara. 2ND GROUP. 
2. Gopalini. _ 16. Sakres'vara. 26. Keapila Kunda. 
3. Chandarudra. 17. Tsanes vers. 27. Muirtyes vara. 
4. Kértikeya, 18, Bhé&rabhftfs'vara. 28, Varunesvars. 
5. Ganes'a. 19. Srikanthés' vara. 29. Jogamété Rhada. 
6. Vrishabha. 20. LA&ngalis'vara. 80. I’s&nes'’vara. 
7. Koalpavriksha. 21. Somes'vara. 381. Dritiyesanes'vara. 
8. Savitri. 22. S'ikhandis'vare. 32. Yames'vara. 


% ସସ aaa afr । ୁ୪ଏସaଏ ମା ସୀ ବଷା FR 
ମମ ଛି ଏ କଞ ନମସମନନ୍ୀ ନ୍‌ । ସତ ସନ ସିଂହଙ୍କ ବ୪ ଏବ କି 
Rr femme a wee eats | ନିଦ ଖସ: ଏଷ ସନ୦ଖସଙ୍ ସଃ ॥ 
ନିଛକ ଏବ ଫି କାକୁୱ ୯ ନିମ । ମସ ଜ୍ଙବ୍ ଏକ୍‌ ବବି ॥ 
STURT FU GxRrrfear Tuer wen wig rv Con 
i A Af YT FT Ta gH | FT NRT HR Carer 
Ff Tm TPG GGT GR AEG NT GAT CAT Te Trey 
ସ୍ବ ୪! ୨ ଏ AY eC 1 ATTRTLATT TR GF Afr 1 
Fae Thre A nog | CME GT GC TCH 


25 


oe. 

ସନକ ଖସ ମ୍ନ୍ସ ସସ୍୍‌ୱବ କି । ସମ Foren Pr ସବ ଏମ 1 
ସମ୍ୟବତଙ୍‌ ୩କଙାସ ଞଷର ମବ୍‌ | ଏଁ ବଂ ଏ ମାଏ ମଙଙଓ ଡ଼ ପା 0 
FAR Fru TTan RN: FATA | WIE ATR FA HANA fir 
ନସ କସହ ନୀ ଵ୍ସ୍ଡିସଙଙନନଙ 1 AYER AA J a 
ହିଲ କକ ସା ମ୍ବ ବିବା ୪ ସି ପୁ ନା 
କା: ବଷମିମବି କ୍ସ ଏବାୱଵସଂନସ ! ବିମଦା୍ ସମା ନି ବସଂ୍କ ନଜମା । 
ନସ ବ୍‌ ମ(ବମ୍ବ ମଞ୪ ମସ | - ଏମ୍ସ ମମୀ ସା ସି ହସ ୪୯ ॥ 
AT wr EF rf rein ART: 
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SRD GROUP. 5TH GROUP. 64. Gosahasres'vara and others. 
83. Ganga-Yamuna. 60. Brahmes'vara. 65. Paraddres'vara. 
84. Lakshmis'vara. 51. Brahma Kunda. 66. Ts'anes'vare. 
85. Sulokes'vara. 582. Gokarnes'vara. 67. Bhadres'vara. 
386. Rudres'vara. 83. Utpales vara. 68. Kukkutes vara. 
4TH GROUP. GT GRODE: 69. Keapalini. 


37. Kotitirthes'vara. 54. Bhaskares'vara. 70. Si'isires'vara. 


38. Svarnajales vara. 55. Kapdlamochakes’vare. 9TH GRoUP. 
39. S'avares'vara. Yl. Puirves'vara. 

40. Sures‘vara. ha Os 72. Vaidyanatha. 

41. Sidhes'vara. 06; ନଖ ଲର 73. Ashtastkshmes'vara and others. 
42. Muktfs’vare. 97. Ajobukesvara; 74. A'mbratakes’vara. 
43. S'okres'vora and others. 58. Uttares'vara. 75. Madhyames'vara. 
44, Kedares'vara. 59. Bhimes'vara. 76. Bhimes'vara. 

45. Kedara Kunda. 60. Yajnabhakshes'vara ang others. "7. Bhairaves'vara. 

46. Marutes'vara. 61. Vasishtha and Vémadeva. 78. Sundares'vara. 

47. Hatakes'vara. 8TH GROUP. 79. Kapiles'vara. 

48. Daitves'vara. 62. Ramarames'vara. 80. S'ukshmes’vara. 

49. Chandres'vara. 63. Sita, Marut{s’vara and others. 81. Vahiranges'vara. 


Most of the larger temples have sacred pools attached to them, and thereof eight are reckoned to be the most holy and. 
great purifiers. These are—1, Vindusagara ; 2, Papanasin{; 3, Ganga-Yamuné4; 4, Kotitirtha; 5, Brahma Kunda ; 6, Megha 
Kungda; 7, Aléabu Kunda; 8, Rama Kunda, In this reckoning the Kapila Hrada is not included ; but in general estimation 
it is in no way infegior to the others. The reason for its omission is probably the situation it occupies, 80 far away from the 
town proper. | . 

There is also another which is esteemed as highly, it is the River Gandbavati, (Gandhavati Nadi}—a tiny rivulet which 
Sandhoest Give has its source in a spring in the Udayagiri hill, and flows round the west, the north and the east 

sides of the town. In November, when I saw it, the water was about eighty feet broad and a foot 
docp in the middle, but it was flowing in a pretty strong current. Its banks are so low that it .is somewhat difficult to mark the 
boundary linee The EkAmra Purana takes it to be the same with the River Ganges which was transferred to this place when 
S'iva forsook Benares to settle in the Mango Forest* (ante, p. 64). The whole stream is reckoned sacred, but a spot in the 
neighbourhood of Kapiles'vara, close by the temple of S'ukhmes’vara, described to be the same with Pray&ga where the rivers 
Ganges and Yamuna come into contact at Allahabad, is extolled highly for its sin-removing quality. The Siva Purina 
makes the rivulet rise in the Vindhya Hilly} but the Ekamra Purana is geographically more correct. The Kapi]a Safnihita 
identifies the Ganges with the Mahénadi, but this is not recognised by the Ekamra Purina. These identifications, however, 
are.creatures of fancy, and consistency in such cases is not a matter of importance, and seldom borne in mind, 


* ସବକୁଅନଏ କହି ସ୍ୟ | ଏନ ମୟ ବିସ ୪ ସମ graHrft ମ ଖି କସମ ଶଷ: ମା । ଷନମାଞିଞକ ଏକା ବଷ ଅଆ ସ୍‌) 
wfafganarater eax uf | aae{ arfaarga afafaet sarfagat n ସୀ ୩AgMT ARATE + କି wn 
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CHAPTER ITI. 


Porr—Its situation, name, boundary, population, appearance, history, early period, Hindu legends about ite origin. Purushottama Méhétmys, 
Sanctity of Puri. Story of Indradyumna. Buddhist Period—Hindu account. Buddhism in Orissa, History of the tooth-relic. Locale of 
Dantapura. Jagannétha’s relation ¢o Buddha. Post-Buddhist or Vaishnava period. Yayati’s revival. Anangabhima’s erection of the Great Temple. Chaitanya’s 
reformation. Mdrkandes’vara Temple, and Athéranél& bridge. Great Temple, its boundary-walls and gateways. The Sun Pillar. The outer enclosure. 
‘The inner enclosure. The Great Temple and Porch. The Dancing Hall. The Hall of Offerings. Inscriptions, Jagannitha—his audience—his image— 
his daily service. Sanctity of the offerings. Festivals—Ghoranégi, Pushy4bhiphéka, Makara Safikrénti, Dola Yétré, Réimanavamf, Damana-bhanjana, 
Chandana Y#tré, Rukmini-barana, Snéna Yatré, Ratha Yétr4, Sayana Ek4das’i Jhulana Yétré, Janméashtam{, Pérsvaparivartana, Kéliyadamana, Vémana 
janam, Kuér punéi, Utthépane Ekédasi. Gundichégadh. Minor sacred places of Puri—Svargadvéra, Mérkanda Tank, Yames'vara, Alébukes’vara, 
Kapélamochana, Svetagangé, Indradyumna Tank, Narendra Tank, Chakratirtha, Lokanétha,. 


© Indian divinity has a more unenviable notoriety in English literature than Jagannétha. Alike in poetry and in 
prose, in works of imagination as in sober history, he forms a never-dying illustration of all that is cruel, all 
that is horrible, all that is most revolting to every sense of humanity. The Cretan Dionysiaca at which 
littte children were immolated in honor of Dionysius, the Druidical wicker cage with its writhing mass of human 
victims destined to be burnt alive, the Mexican Tezcatlepoca with his annual pile of a hundred thousand ¢ap- 
tive heads, the Peruvian Prulou¢on with its mounds of human flesh every year offered to pacify the wrath of 
an irate divinity, pale before this hideous Moloch whose terrible car “through blood and bones ploughs its 
dreadful path.” Has the orator to excite in his audience a feeling of revolting abhorrence against any hated 
ghject ? he cannot do it better than by denouncing it as a car of Jagannétha ; the preacher subserves the cause of 
religion by indulging in the same metaphor ; and the statésman holds it as one of his most potent invectives, fit 
to be hurled at every thing that he thinks the most detestable. It is certain, nevertheless, that human conception 
has never realized & more innocent and gentle divinity than Jagannétha; and the tenets: of his votaries are the 
very reverse of sanguinary, or revolting. In fact, never was epprobrium more unjustly cast on an inoffensive object than 
in this instancé, and none merited it less. How the mistake has arisen, is an enquiry which does not fall within the 
scope of this essay, but many circumstances will be adverted to lower down, which will, it is believed, be of use in repudiat. 


ing the foul charge. 

The thrice holy city of the Lord of the world is situated on the sea-shore, about fifty miles to the south of the town of Cuttack. 
Latitude 19° 47 55” N. Longitude 83° 49'5” E.* It can lay no claim to salubrity, for it is located 
ona low surf-beaten beach, the perennial home of disease. Its fertility is represented by its arid 
sandy soil, It bas no river of any size passing by it which could keep up water communication with the interior ; and even drink- 
ing water of good quality is in it far from being plentiful. It has no pretension to the position of a port, for the surf-washed 
shelving shore and open roadstead before it will not permit even sea-going country crafts to approach within half a mile 
of the land. And besides the blue gea there is nothing to give it a picturesque appearance. The sandy shore of which it 
forms a part, stretches from the Chilké Lake in the south to the mouth of the Préch{ river on the north, a distance of over 42 
miles, with a breadth varying from a thousand to six thousand yards. The level throughout this length is low, bute broken 
by a number of ridges some of which enclose lagoons of salt water. One of them, about five sy three miles near Puri, forms 
& large lake called Sara, and receives the drainage of the Bhérgav{ River. Why so inhospitable and ungainly a site was 
ever selected for a large town it is difficult to conceive. * 

The most ancient name of the place was Niléchila or ‘¢ blue hill,” given to it to ennoble one of the sand ridges in the 
centre of the town, barely 20 feet high, on, which the temple of the divinity now stands. This 
name, however, is not now in common us¢. For centuries past, the city has been looked upon as the 
holiest on the face of the earth, and the most appropriate namé for it has been, preéminently and par excellence, Puri—THE 
city. In English records and also in some Persian documents, the last name is usually given tq both the district and the town, 
and the letter for distinction often appears under the name of ‘ Jagarnaut,’ the name of the presiding divinity being 


Purj—jts situation. 


Its namé. 


# This is the site of the flagstaff on the sea-shore near the Magistrate’s latest computation by the Surveyor General of India, is Lat. 19° 48’ 17” N., 
court, The position of the Great Temple of Jagannétha, according to the Long. 85° 61’ 89” E. 
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confounded with that of his dwelling-place. This confusion, however, is due to Hindu writers of medizeval times who used it 
in that sense. Similarly they use the word Purushottama, “‘the noblest male,” the name of the divinity, for that of his 
sacred town.* In these two instances we have, however, the results of a spirit of economy or abbreviation, by which 
“ Jagannétha-Kshetra” and “ Purushottama-Kshetra” have been deprived of their last member. By omitting the first 
member we arrive at the most popular name of the place, Khetro or Kshetra ““ the sacred place.” 

The town is bounded on the south by the sea; on the west by Parganna Chaubiskud; and on the north and the east, 
by Parganna Réhang. The line of demarcation on thenorth side is best indicated by the Motiya 
Nadi alias Madhupur River. The area enclosed by these boundaries is a little under five miles, with 
an average breadth of a mile and a half. About one half of the breadth is, however, represented by the sandy shore on which 
stands the civil station, and which in official records is known under the name of Parganna Oldhar, and popularly as 
Balikhand or “the sandy portion.” The other half forms the town proper, and it does not include much more than gix 
furlongs in its breadth, except towards the western side, where the width of the shore has been largely inhabited and in- 


Its boundary. 


cluded in the town. According to Sanskrit writers the area of the town is five kros'at from the temple of Lokanatha on the 
west to that of Vilves’vara on the east, and from the sea to the Motiyé Nadi; but as two Xros'as out of the five, have been, it 
is said, engulphed by the sea, the remainder very closely represents the present extent, 

For administrative purposes the area is divided into seven wards, called sdis,‡ each under the control of a police post. 

Ite population and appear- The fixed population of the town is, for the area occupied (1871 acres), very small, numbering 
ance, only 22,695 persons, mostly Hindus,§ and the greater part of the ground, as shown on the map 
(plate L), is covered by trees and gardens. On occasions of the principal festivals, the influx of pilgrims, however, is immense, 
and varies in number from sixty to a hundred thousand heads. The uninhabited portions then teem with a dense multitude, 
and very little space is left unoccupied. It is not remarkable that, under such circumstances, in ordinary times the town should 
appear poor and straggling. The houses are mostly thatched, or tiled, and oven the principal thoroughfare, the Barédand, 
which cuts the town longitudinally into two halves, has no private masonry building of any pretension to show. Nor has it 
any trade or manufacture to & large extent. A single market of a very moderate size (A’nanda Béz4r) at the western end of 
the main street suffices to supply the requirements of the people. Altogether the place has very little of the appearance of 
a thriving town. The huts, however, are generally neat, clean and tidy, and appear to be very well taken care of. 

The history of the place may be noticed under three heads ; (1) the Early Hindu period ; (2) the Buddhist period ; and (3) 
the post-Buddhist or the Vaishnavite period. Of the first of these periods we possess nothing but 
a mass of legends utterly untrustworthy, and totally devoid of historical value. The second, dating 
from the advent of Buddhism in Orissa in the 5th century B. C. to its downfall in the 5th century A. D. or a period of a little 
over 900 years, has not the benefit of any systematic record, and the few facts traceable in Buddhist writings are obscure and 
unsatisfactory. Of the third period, the earlier history has been purposely mistified, but from the 7th century we have cone 
temporary records of considerable value—the Palm-leaf Temple Annals. ' 

The legendary accounts are preserved in three separate treatises which profess to be parts of the leading 18 Purénas, 
and in casual notices in other Puranas. The three treatises bear the common name of Purushottama 
Maéhdtmya, and belong respectively to the Skanda Purana,the Kérma Puréna and the Nérada Purana. 
They are obviously founded on one original, and treat of the subject in very much the same way—in many places in the 
very same words; nevertheless there are in them many material differences which suggest the idea of their having only 
borrowed the outlines of the stories, and filled them up and shaded them according to individual predilections. The details 
and descriptions given in these works clearly show that they are of a much later date than that of the revival of Yay4ti 
Kesar. Thus they narrate thg history of occurrences which happened more than fifteen hundred years before them, and 
their authority, therefore, is of the smallest moment. ‘The occurrences, moreover, are obviously fictitious, designed solely toll 
cast a halo of antiquity on a locality which had been, as I shall show lower down, taken from a hostile sect, and it is! 
immaterial, therefore, to enquire about the value of the testimony borne by them in the case. The legends are of interest, 
however, as they pourtray the belief of the people, and I shall notice a few of them to point out the relation they bear to some 


Its history. 


Early Hindu period. 


of the antiquities of the place. 


* ପଧାନ ସସ୍‌ ସ୍ୟ ୟ୯HIaT | § The details are—Hindus, males 11,848, females 10,492, total 22,340. 
GEUITHATETON [| i Mubammadans, », 156 ” 61,» 217. 

† ଓସ୍ାମ୍ନନେଙ୍‌ ସଞ ihc iil ate ।] Christians, ” 57 i pe ” 
Fr ନୀ ଶଷ ଷ୍ଟମେଷଞ୍ଞ ମା ସତତ ଶ୧ ଞ୍‌ ଜ୍ଞ Others, ” ” ” 24. 


$ Their names are: 1, Horchandi ; 2, Gaurbgor; 8, Béli ; 4, Métimundi; Totals, ... 12,077 


10,618 22,695. 
5, Dolamundi ; 6, Kundaibent ; and 7, Mérkandes’vara. ¥ if rf 
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Of the three treatises aforesaid, the most elaborate and best digested is the one which professes to be a part of that book of 
the Skanda Puréna which is devoted to Orissa,—Utkala Khanda. In the edition of it printed at 
the Ganapat Krishnéj{ Press, Bombay, ten years ago, the work extends to 46 chapters, but in & 
MS. in my family library the number is 51. The work opens, in the usual Purénic style, with an enquiry from the sages 
assembled at the great sacrifice in the Naimisha forest, as to the reasons which induced Bhagavén, the great lord who was 
manifest in light, Néréyana himself, the noblest of beings, to assume the form of a log to abide in this place,* and the saint 
Jaimini responds to the call by reciting what he had heard, at an assembly of the gods, from Skanda who had narrated 
the story on the authority of his father Sambhu. 

The story opens with an account of the high merits of the place. It is said, that on one occasion Brahmé felt very much 
distressed at his not having provided in his creation sufficient means for the redemption of created 
beings, and besought the aid of Narayana for a summary method of salvation. The request, how- 
ever, was not acceded to, as it would have disturbed the harmony of the creation ; but it was pointed out that those who were 
really earnest about salvation could easily obtain it by dwelling in the secret abode of the divinity on the sea-shore. In praise 
thereof the Lord said, ¢“ On the northern shore of the sea, to the south of the Mah&nadi Riyer, there is my favourite abode. 
Alone it can confer all the blessings which are derivable from all the other sacred places on the earth put together. Those wise 
sons of Manu who dwell there, enjoy the fruits of all the good deeds performed by them in their previous births. Know 
this, Lotus-born, that none who is of little merit or wanting in faith can dwell there. Every step of the land from the 
Mango Forest to the shore of the southern sea, is the most precious, as I shall show you. The Blue Hill, whieh flourishes 
on the sea-shore, is the most secret place on earth, most difficultly accessible even to you. Enveloped by my illusion, it 
remains unknown even to the gods and the demons. Forsaking all company I dwell there ina corporeal form. Rising above 
all mutability and eternity, I abide at Purushottama, the holy spot, which is alike unassailable by creation and destruction. 
Even as you seé me here in corporeal shape with all my emblems, so will you, Brahm, see me there. On that Blue Hill, to the 
west of the Kalpa fig tree, there is & fountain known under the name of Rohina ; dwelling near it men may behold me with 
their carnal eyes, and, washing off their sins with its water, attain equality with me,”† The equality here referred to is not 
confined to merits or moral excellence, but extends to corporeal similitude, and an illustration is afforded in proof of it. It 
is said that Brahm, on hearing the advice, immediately repaired to the-sacred spot, and, while standing there, beheld a 
crow, impelled by thirst, coming to the fountain, and taking a sip of its crystal treasare, and then plunging into it, Instantly ite 
form changed from that of a crow to the counterpart of Vishnu himself, with four arms carrying the four-fold emblems of the 
conch-shell, the discus, the mace, and the lotus ; andinthisform the metamorphosed being repaired to the heaven of Vishnu. 
Brahma, beholding this, was at once convinced of the transcendental merits of the place, and resolved to extend its glory. 
Other stories follow. One of them shows that Yama, the regent of the dead, has no control over the dead of this place, and 
that death here invariably ensures absolute salvation. A second is intended to show that this spot is not subject to the laws 
which govern the rest of the universe, and free from all liability to decay and dissolution: it lasts in its pristine glory when 
all other places and regions and worlds are swept away by the revolution of time. 

In the earliest stage of its existence, Puri, says the Purushottama Méh3tmya, was a forest having the Blue Hill in the 
centre, with an all-bestowing Kalpa tree on its brow, the sacred fountain of Rohina to the west 
of it, and on its side an inimitable image of Vishgu in sapphire.§ The stone gave its name to 
the image, whence it was called Nilamani or Nilamédhava. A pilgrim of great sanctity had seen it in this state in the 
golden age, and reported its existence to Indradyumna,|| & prince of the Solar dynasty, who reigned at Avanti in the 


„ Purushottama Mébétmya. 


Sanctity of Puri. 


Story of Indradynmnat 


meee prgaeptitdithaeamntitm gerne peeing 


* TPTIETNT FATA FAITOCY: NG 1 GH rere CATT: $ The Méhstmya gives the storysta 15 chapters (VI to XXI), and only 
JUMAaTI i the salient points of it have been summarised bere. Abstracts of it, more or 
† MSR RR arg Te vam sant fy Guataeg: 1 Roh less corrupt, occur in the Afp i Akbary, Stirling’s Cuttack, Hunter's Orissa, 


A RFT NGA FIP GAA: ATS Trt AGRE: 1 ¥ | and other books. 
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sfaut Prfed wef AT wie EGE FUCA THE are wa RS TETTF CTT: GUT rf: | A Gt CHT AYE WATT N14 oy 
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Tot FY am FG ft IT! AIRCON FEET: HO | Whatever may be said of the story, the name of this prince is of 
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country of Malava, (modern Oujein in Malwa). The prince was greatly interested, and expressed an earnest desire to 

proceed to the spot, and attain the highest blessing of human existence by beholding the image. It was decided, however, 

that before the prince started on so distant and difficult an expedition, an officer should be deputed to ascertain the fact. One 

Vidyapati, the brother of the high-priest, was selected as the fittest person to go. He accomplished the journey in three 

months; and beheld, at the foot of the great Kalpa tree, a number of Bréhmanps, each having four hands, and bearing the 
emblems of Vishnu. The chief of this congregation was & Savara, a barbarian (fowler), named Vis'vavasu. He alone 
knew the sacred bower of the divinity, and daily worshipped the image with such simple offerings as he could command. 
VidyAépati asked his permission to visit the image ; but the fowler was at first unwilling to grant it, for he knew of a tradition 
which said that Indradyumna would come to the place, and thereupon the image would disappear; but, on considering 
that he would, by a refusal, offend a great king, and fail in his duty to his guest, he accepted the inevitability, and took the 
pilgrim to the secret bower of the divinity, and loaded him with rich presents including & flower-garland from the neck 
of the image. On enquiry as to how Vis'vavasu ‘had obtained in the wilderness the rich articles which even in the capital of 
Malw4 would be held rare and precious, the fowler informed his guest that every night the gods of heaven descended 
on earth to behold the glory of the Blue Image, and, after worshipping it, made the richest offerings of which he, 
the narrator, as the chief guardian of the place, obtained the benefit. 

Vidy4pati laved his person in the sin-destroying waters of the Rohina Kunda, somehow without changing his bimanal 
form, devoutly worshipped the image, and, with a heart full of profound faith, returned to his royal master, and reported 
what he had seen. Heo, likewise, presented to the king the sanctified garland which he had got from the neck of the image. 
The king was overwhelmed with emotion ; he shed tears of joy, and, while receiving the sanctified garland, resolved 
to repair to the sacred grove, establish his metropolis there, and devote the rest of his days to the adoration of the 
holy image. 

At this juncture, the renowned sage Nérada, the mind-born son of Brahm4, paid the king a visit, and in course of 
conversation, strengthened his resolve by an elaborate discourse in praise of the Blue God, and of the merit of worshipping 
him with the true fervour of & Vaishnava. ¢“‘ All the sacred pools,” he said, “including the confluence at Prayage, 
the river Ganges, a thousand repetitions of the great horse-sacrifice, penances, fasts, and abstinences, observed thousands 
of times, and these put together and multiplied over and over millions of times, would not represent a thousandth part of 
the merit of faith in! Vishnu.”* 

The discourse had its effect. The king’s desire to visit the Blue God was excited to the highest pitch, and immediate 
preparations were made for the journey. A mighty army was fully equipped. Every thing likely to be required in the 
way was provided: a large retinue of traders and artizans was collected; a proclamation was issued inviting all 
who wished to proceed on the pilgrimage, to join the expedition ; and, on Thursday, the fifth of the waxing moon in the 
month of Jyaishtha, when the moon was in the Pushy3 constellation, the king started on his journey, taking the sage 
Narada and his minister in his company. When he reached the border of the Mahanadi in Utkala, the king of that country 
waited on him, and after showing him every mark of respect, urged strongly that he should retire as the country was 
wild, subject to inundations, famine and pestilence, and likely to cause him much annoyance and trouble. Nothing, 
however, could overcome the determination of the king, and, under the advice of N4érada, Indradyumna proceeded on his 
pious mission. 

Crossing the Mahanadi, Indradyumna arrived the next day at the Mango Forest, and there he and the king of Utkala 
paid their devotions to the presiding divinity of the place—the noblest of Lingams. In describing this place, the author 
takes the opportunity to give an account of its origin, very different from what is stated in the S’iva and the Eké&mra 
Puranas, (ante, p. 63). It waswot Si’va who sought the place as a pleasant retreat, but Vishnu who expelled him from 
Benares, and assigned him the Mango Forest eas a plece of his exile.T Mahédeva made himself manifest to the pious 
king, and advised him as to what he should do at Purushottama. 

On the forenoon of the third day after visiting Bhuvanes'vara, the king arrived at Puri, and pitched his camp on its south- 
eastern side, near the temple of Vilves'vara. The place was well wooded, and afforded ample accommodation to the royal 


—— 
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retinue. Leaving his people there to refresh themselves after their long and tedious march, the king took Narada and Vidy3é- 
pati in his chariot, and proceeded at once to the Blue Hill to gratify his long-cherished desire of beholding with his carnal 
eyes the Divinity face to face. But he was doomed to disappointment. In the way many inauspicious signs attracted his 
notice. His left eye began to twitch and quiver, and his left hand to throb and tremble. He knew well what these twitch- 
ings and throbbings prognosticated, and so felt greatly distressed. Narada thereupon told him that on the evening of the 
day following that on which Vidyépati had beheld the divine image, it had sunk under the golden sand of the sex, and departed 
to the region of PA4téla, so there was no image now to see; but there was no occasion for despondency. Obstacles and impe- 
diments were frequent attendants on happiness, but to the fortunate and the manly, happiness always succeeds impediments. 
The news fell like a thunder-bolt on the king, and he immediately fainted away. When revived by great exertion on the 
part of his people, he gave vent to his feelings in the most piteous language, and ended by proclaiming that he would 
put a period to his existence on the sea-shore by absolute fast, and that Narada and his retinue should go back to Mélava, 
and there install the Crown Prince on the throne with instructions to rule justly, paternally, and with the sole object of benefit- 
ting the people. Né4rada, however, consoled him by assuring him that, though it was not given to man with his carnal eyes 
to behold the Divinity, it was possible for the king to establish images which would ensure to mankind the same blessing ; that 
it had been predestined that the R4j& would be instrumental in establishing such images; and that it was for him to 
perform there and then a thousand horse-sacrifices which would prepare the way for the fulfilment of his destiny. 
The king was consoled, and repaired to the Blue Hill. On a romantic spot on the eastern side he erected & magnificent 
stone temple, facing the west, and consecrated in it an image of Nrisifiha. The day of consecration is said to have been the 
twelfth of the waxing moon in the month of Jyaishtha, when the moon was in the constellation Svéti; but, as usual, no year is 
mentioned. Having done this, the R4j& set about his grand kilocaust. The necessary number of horses was provided ; people 
of every quality from all parts of the world were duly invited ; grand preparations were made for their reception and enter- 
tainment ; amidst the most magnificent pageantry and universal rejoicings the sacrifices were commen¢ed ; and in course 
of jt the R4j4 dreamt a dream. It ways on the seventh day of the sacrifice, during the fourth quarter of the night, that the 
king in hig dream saw a noble tree, resplendent as crystal, coming from the S'veta Dvfpa, and within the tree the 
Divinity appeared in his blue form, with four hands, bearing the fourfold emblems of conch-shell, discus, mace and lotus. 
Hoe had on his right side Anenta, refulgent as a thousand moons put together, having four hands with his appropriate 
emblems, and canopied by the hood of a seven-headed cobra. And between the two there appeared Lakshmi in her most 
benign aspect, while to the left of Vishnu there was the celestial wheel, Sudarsana-chakra. Beholding: this miraculous 
appearance, the king, in his sleep, fervently recited a hymn, and prayed for emancipation. The dream was interpreted as 
the most auspicious, and the king applied with redoubled energy to the completion of the sacrifice. Days passed on, 
and in due course the last offerings were poured on the sacred fire, when news was brought that a log of magnificent pro- 
portions and impressed with the insignias of Vishnu had come floating on the sea, and reached the shore near the temple of 
Vilves'vara. This was of course taken as the first realization of the dream, and Nérada explained the tree to be no other than 
a hair from the body of the Divinity dwelling in the S'veta Dyipa, The log was, thereupon, brought to shore amidst great 
rejoicings, and in due course it was carved into the four images of Jagannatha, Balarama, Subhadr4, and Sudarsana-chakra. 
Indradyumna then repaired to the region of Brahm4, and brought down Brahmé& and other gods to complete the consecration 
of the images. This was accordingly done, and the images have ever since remained as the most sovereign means of salvation. 
The versions of this story given in the Purushottama Méhétmya, of the KGrma and the Nérada Purénas, differ in- some 
details from what has been summarised above, and the vernacular version quoted by Dr. W. W. Hunter in his valuable work 
on Orissa* from an Uriy3& tract, is in many respects different from the Sanskrit originals. The story of the Brahman nfessenger 
Vidyapati marrying the daughter of Basu, the forester, and his bag of mustard seed to mark tfe way, are elements of popular 
fairy tales, which do not obtain in any of the Sanskrit versions. It is not necessary, however, to notice these differences, 
originating in most jnstances from a love of romantic embellishments, as they do not in afy way subserve the purposes of history. 
1 believe the original story to be pure fiction, got up, long after date, with a view to give circumstantial weight to its claim for 
remote antiquity, without which the place could not be readily recommended as the most sacred object on earth, and worthy of 
being visited at great sacrifices. Fictitious embellishments added to a fiction de not in any way change its character; it 
is futile, therefore, to attempt to winnow the mass with the hope of shifting the possible grain of fact that may be hidden in 
it. In quoting the story at all, my object has been to give thé substance of what the faithful believe to be the ancient 
history of the place, and not to draw any historical deductions therefrom. All that can be said about it with certainty is, 
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that the place was in the possession then of the non-Aryan Odras, beyond the pale of, and totally uninfluenced by, the Bréh- 
manical conquerors of Northern India. a 
The second period of the history of Puri extends from the death of Buddha to the revival of Hinduism at Puri in the 
Buddhist Period. Hindu 10ign of Yayati Kes’ari, or well nigh a thousand years. For this period the account preserved 
accounG in Hindu records is nearly as unsatisfactory as that for the first period. The Sanskrit authori- 
ties do not refer to this period at all ; as it was too recent for their claims to remote antiquity. The Temple .Records in 
Uriya are our guide for it, and they are for this period not at all trustworthy. They were not taken in hand until more 
than a thousand years after the events they chronicle, and there is nothing to show that their authors had anything more 
than the loosest tradition for their guide, 

The substance of what they say on the subject is easily told. Between 538 to 421 B. C., there reigned in Orissa a king 
named Vajranabha Deva, and in his time the country was twice invaded, first by Mughals and Pathéns coming from 
Marwar, and next by certain Yavanas headed by Seyéet Khan from Delhi; but he repelled the incursionists with great 
ease. His son and successor Narasifiba Deva had a reign of 115 years (421 to 306) during which he had to repel, after 
many battles, an invasion of Yavanas from Kashm{r. He himself attacked the kingdom of Delhi, and appropriated to himself 
a part of it. In his time a tank was excavated in the town of Déntan, ten miles to the south of Bhuvanes’vara ; the tank 
was named Sarasank4 ; it still exists the resort of many pilgrims. His son Manakrishna is said to have been even more 
long-lived than his predecessor, for he is described to have reigned a hundred and thirty-two years (306-184). He too repelled 
an invasion from Kashmir ; the invaders being called Monghals. A Bhoja Raja followed with a reign of 127 years; and then 
Vikramaditya and S’akaditya together took up 137 years. All three repelled invasions by Yavanas, so did a king of the 
name of Nirmala Deva who reigned 45 years. His son Sobhana Deva, however, was not so fortunate; he succumbed in A. D. 
823 to a set of Yavanas who came by the way of the sea, and under the leadership of one Raktabéhu or Red-Arm. Unable 
to cope with his enemies he fled from Puri, taking the four sacred images with him, and, for the sake of security, buried 
them under the earth, planting a banian tree over them. From this time to the close of the third quarter of the 5th century, 
the country remained under the Yavanas, and the sacred images lay under the earth, Yaya4ti Kes’ari came to Orkssa in 474, 
and first established himself at Yajapur, and thence, gradually pushing on, wrested the whole country from the foreigners. 

Looking to the preternaturally long reigns, and the impudent way in which the names of well-known Northern Indian 
and Central Indian kings have been put under requisition to fill up lacunze in their pages, it is evident that the authors 
of the chronicles were by no means scrupulous about the authenticity of their materials. As already shown in the two 
preceding chapters, during the four centuries preceding the Christian era, Orissa generally and the district of Puri in 
particular were under the domination of the Buddhists ; but they abstain altogether from any reference to them. 

It is impossible to suppose that they knew nothing of the ascendancy of Buddhism, and the omission, therefore, can be 
attributed solely to religious hatred. They would do anything to avoid naming the Jains and the Buddhists ; as the old 
adage has it ¢“ they would rather be eaten up by tigers than seek shelter in a Jaina temple.”* And it is this feeling that 
prompted them to invent a Monghal and Pathan dominion in MAarwar in the 5th century before Christ, a Yavana kingdom, 
with a captain of the name of Seyaét Khan at Delhi in the 3rd century, a Monghal supremacy in Késhmir at about that time, 
and the invasion of Red-Arm at a latter period, when the powers of invention or of impudent fiction apparently broke 
down, and a long period of forcign supremacy had to be admitted. If we substitute the word Buddhists for the Yavanas, 
Monghals, Pathéns, &c., the whole history at once becomes clear and consistent. The part of the Records, in which this 
account of ancient history is given is obviously an after-thought, got up after northern India had passed to the Muhamma- 
dans. Dr. Hunter is disposed to believe that by the word Yavanas the Greeks were meant, and he shows at great length† that 
certain Greek adventurers did degell in Central India in the early part of the Christian era. I am, however, not satisfied 
with the arguments about tbe Greek occupation of Central India at the time mentioned ;‡ and even if that could be established 
it would not suffice for Red-Arm’s invasion of Orissa from the sea. Anyhow, had the word, Yavana alone been used, it would 
have been possible to argue that it referred to the Greek, the Bactrian, the Scythian, or some other North«Western nation, 
but that not being the case, and having to deal with such modern terms as Pathans, Seyaé Khan, and the like, the whole may 
be, without offence to history, relegated to the domain of fiction, I must admit that I cut the Gordian knot instead of 
untying it, but in dealing with such a huge mass of falsehood, it is vain to search for the possible grain of truth that may be 
hidden ip it. 
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It has been already shown in the preceding chapter that the northern part of Puri, including Bhuryanes’vara, Dhaiili and 
Khandagiri, was thoroughly Buddhist during the 4th, the 3rd and the 2nd centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. The edicts of As'oka at Dh3uli cannot be accounted for on any other supposition, and 
many brief references in Buddhist annals support this view to a great extent. It is said that on the death of Buddha, one part 
of his relics, the left lower eye-tooth, was assigned to the then king of Kalinga, who preserved it with great care, and exhibited 
it to the faithful on all grand ceremonial occasions. The locale of its preservation might at first thought be presumed to have 
been the metropolis, the Kalinga-nagari of the Udayagiri inscriptions. The Sinhalese Buddhist annals, however, call the place 
Dantapura ; but where that town was situated has not yet been satisfactorily determined. Mr. Fergusson thinks. there can be 
little doubt but that the temple” (of Jagannatha at Puri) “ now occupies the site where formerly stood the dagoba containing 
the celebrated tooth-relic,”* and, in support of this conjecture, adds, “* certain it is that there is no other spot in the neighe- 
bourhood where any trace of it can be found ; and a dagoba is such a solid mass of materials, that, except in the neighbourhood 
of a large city, it would be difficult to obliterate all traces of it; and the mass of materials, or earth, that it would take to fill 
up the terrace on which the temple stands, looks very like such an accumulation, and very unlike any work of the twelfth 
century when nothing of the kind was ever attempted that I know of. Almost all writers mention the tradition of a relic being 
contained in the image itself ; some call it a bone, some say that it is only a piece of the old image, which is periodically 
renewed ; but, whatever it is, the idea of any relic is so totally foreign to the whole system of Hinduism, and so essentially & 
part of Buddhism, that I cannot but think it strongly confirmatory of this view of the case. If it is a bone, it probably pre- 
tends to be the tooth-relic that plays so important a part in Indian history.”† The arguments are founded mainly on 
the mound on which the temple stands, and, if it could be shown that the Dantapura of the legend must be Puri, they 
would doubtless be of some weight, though the fact of a sand-ridge being present on a sandy shore abounding in sand-ridges 
would by no means be convincing. This objection apart, before this assumption can be accepted, it is necessary to see what 
the Buddhist annals say about Dantapura. 
The oldest known authority on the tooth-relic is the Mahavafisa; but the published portion of it does not contain any 
thing of importance about it. The leading Sinhalese authority on the subject is the Dalada- 
vasa, which “‘ was composed in the Kaw? form in Flu, which is the ancient classical version of 
Sinhalese.” Adverting to it, Mr. Turnour says, “while there is no circumstance discernible, as far at least as my investi- 
gation has extended, of external or internal evidence, which creates the slightest doubt as to the Els work called Daladi- 
vaiisa, having been compiled in the manner above-mentioned about the year A. D. 310, there is positive proof of its 
being extant, at least between A. D. 459 and 477.”† The work, however, is scarce, and not so often referred to as its Pali 
version, the Déthévanisa, an abstract of which was some time ago published by Mr. Turnour,§ and the whole of which has since 
been published along with a close English translation by Sir Matu Cooméra Swémy, of Ceylon. It is a work of the 12th 
century (A. D. 1197), written by one Dhammakitti Thera during thé reign of Queen LilAvati. Its leading facts occur in the 
Siamese “‘ Phré ’Pat’hom” .of which Col. Jamés Low has given an abstract, and they may therefore be accepted as embody- 
ing the substance of the oldest tradition on the subject. Now, according to this Ddthdvafise, Khema, one of the disciples | 
of Buddha, took the tooth-relic from the funeral pile of Buddha, and gave it to Brahmadatta, king of Kalinga, in Dan- 
tapura. The king caused to be made for it “a temple inlaid with gold, adorned with hanging pearl-necklaces, abounding 
in hundreds of rooms at the top, difficult, like the ¢arly gun, to look at, owing to the radiance of various gems dazzling the 
eyes—a vehicle to heaven and to Nibbana, which produces excessive delight; he also made for the relic, in the same place, & 
seat resplendent with gems, Placing there the tooth-relic of the great sage he honoured it enweariedly, night and day, with 
all the requisites of worship.” This description does not at all indicate a dagoba, and the first element in Mr. Fergusson’s 
argument, the memorial mound, ¢annot be supported by it. The succéssors of Brahmadatta, for several generations, continued 
to worship the relic until the time of Gubas'ivea, (A. D. 370 to 890,) who wes young an& pediess, and well disposed towards 
the Niganthas or Bréhmans, on whom he conferred favours, This influence of the Brahmang, however, was short-lived ; & general 
rejoicing in the town on account of some festival in honour of the tooth-relic attracted the king’s attention, and a miracle con- 
verted him ¢0 the true path. He became a staunch worshipper of the relic like the bulk of his people, and expelled the Bréh- 
mans from the country. ‘The Bréhmans, thereupon, repaired to the court of PAndu, Lord of Jambudvyipa, at Pétaliputra, and, 
praising him for his devotion to the true gods S'iva, Brahm8& and others, accused Guhas'iva of “ reviling such gods, and wor: 
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shipping the bone of a dead body,” Pandu was greatly scandalised at the news of a petty king so offending the religion of his 
country, and deputed a valiant and tributary king, named Chittay&na, to bring to Pé4taliputra Gruhas’iva and the bone he wor- 
shipped.. The licutenant went to Dantapura, and “‘ saw the relic-temple, resplendent with door-posts and the like, made of the 
sandal wood of Mount flari, with rows (of images) in coral, of tigers with pendant pearl-strings, with emerald windows, with 
tinkling bells of gems, with golden (suspended) garlands at its angles ; having a spire of gems, (and) a roof lofty and shining 
with lapis-lazuli; abounding in paintings of sea-monsters—(and) a seat radiant with gems for the relic.”®* Here again the 
description is that of a temple, and not of a dagoba. Chittayéna beheld the relic with great astonishment and joy, and 8 
miracle immediately after following, becamo a Buddhist. He nevertheless insisted, in obedience to the commands of his master, 
upon taking the relic and the king to Pataliputra, and Guhas'iva was too weak to oppose him. At Pataliputra the tooth 
wrought a number of miracles, which the Niganthas attempted to explain by saying, “ O King ! there were in the world 
various incarnations of Janardana, such as Rama and the like ; this bone is a part of him. If not, whence such influence 8s 
this ?”† But other miracles followed, and the king, convinced of its divine attributes, became its worshipper. 

On tLe death of Pandu, Guhas'iva brought back the relic to his own capital, and re-established it in its old temple. He was, 
however, not destined to live in peace. A neighbouring king, Khiradhére by name, attacked him, but was repulsed and killed 
in battlo. The nephows of Khiradhara, thereupon, formed a confederacy, collocted a large army, ond invaded Dantapura. 
Guhas'iva had sorious misgivings of success on this occasion, and, before proceeding to the battle-field, instructed his son-in- 
law Dantakumara, a prince of Ujjayinf, who had married his daughter Hemamalé, to carry away the relic to the king of 
Ceylon in the cvent of his death, His apprehensions were realised. Ho fell in battle, and his son-in-law Dantakuméra 
and his daughter Hemamala in disguise carried away the relic. They first kept it buried in sand, and, after encountering 
many adventures, placing it within the coiffure of the lady, went away. “‘Having travelled by a path rendered 
difficult by hills and forests, and always followed eagerly by the gods of the woods, who had their hands filled with flowers 
and scented powder, they slowly arrived at the city Tamalitti, They suddenly saw a ship, made of planks fastened 
together, having a large (nnd) well-placed mast, a broad rising sail, and a skilful pilot, having merchants on board, going to 
the Lanka wished for by them. Then the eminent Bralmans, going quickly near it, told the captain of their desire to go to 
Sihala. IIc, pleased in mind by their specch, which was agreeable to the ear, as also by their good demeanour, made 
them ascend tho ship.”#} 

The continuation of the story does not concern us here. The salient points of the story are: lst, that Buddhism was the 
popular religion of Kalinga from the arrival of tho tooth-relic to the beginning of the 4th century 
A. D. ; 2nd, that the tooth-relic was first brought to Dantapura ; 3rd, that it was, after many years, 
thence Carried-to Pataliputra or P3tn& ; 4th, that it was subsequently brought back to Dantapura ; and 5th, that it was thence 
i, modern Tamluk,§ in order to be sent to Ceylon. The Siameso version gives the same story, making only- 
etail, which are of no importance. ‘I'he name of the lady in it is Hemachal& and not Hemamaléa, but this may 
in Col, Low’s article. It is obvious and avowed that the Siamese version is a loose periphrastic translation 
alese Elu text, and its differences therefore need not be noticed at length. It agrees with all other autho- 
place to which the tooth-relic was first brought to be Dantapura ; and the question is, what was the locale 
we accept Mr. Fergusson’s theory that it was Puri, it becomes inexplicable why, in proceeding from Puri 
ira and his wife Hemamd4l4 should march towards the north, a distance of two hundred and fifty miles to 
barkation at Tamralipti? Puri was then a port—a bad one no doubt—but for all that a recognised port 
and to the south of Puri there #ere several good ports which foreign ships frequented, and from which the 
y start on their voyage. There were no difficulties in thé way ; the intercourse of the people of Orissa with 
na coast was, in those days, free and intimate, much more so than with those of the north; and travellers 
m the one PMgce to the other. When Fa Hian, in the beginning of the fifth century, proposed to start 
mralipti, people dissuaded him, saying, that the southern ports were much morte convenient. “In going 
to the kingdom of the lion (Sifihala) it is not necessary,” said they, “to undergo a long sea voyage dum 
are contrary, the currents impetuons, and the demons expose one to & thousand dangers. It would be 
from a south-east point of Southern India, by that way he may arrive by water in tbree days,” (ante, 1, p. 
bable, therefore, that Puri is the ancient site of Dantapura ; and I am compelled t~, look for a different site 
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in the little town of Déntan, 12 miles to the north of Jales'vara. The place was originally dedicated to something con- 
nected with a tooth, whence its pameDantapura, ¢“* the town” (pura) “of the tooth,” (danta), and Dintan, “* relating 
to a tooth,” is an obvious corruption of it, retaining still the old meaning. Uriyés of the present day give it & 
different interpretation. They say, that Jagannétha, when travelling to the south, had thrown his tooth-brush here, and they 
have a temple too where a silver tooth-brush is shown to pilgrims as the identical one which the divinity had dropped; but 
the story has not the sanction of even the Purushottama MAahétmya, and may therefore be rejected as purely mythical. 
The town is the nearest in Orissa to Magadha, to which the tooth could be removed by order of Pandu, and is barely fifty 
miles from Témralipti. A person, wishing to go to Ceylon from it, could, in those days when Balasore had not become a 
port, find the nearest port as described in the legend, and this identification therefore appears to me to be much more reliable 
than the one suggested by Mr. Fergusson. 

His identification apart, there is no reason to doubt, however, that Mr. Fergusson is perfectly correct in his opinion, that 

Jaganndtha’s relation to Puri was an ancient seat of Buddhism, and that the worship of Jagannétha is a relic of some Bud- 
Buddha. dhist cultus. His arguments on this point are unassailable, and others are to be had in great abun 
dance. The DdtAévafisa relates that, even im the fourth century, the Bréhmans wished to make out that the tooth-relic was 8 part 
of Janardana’s body (ante, ’p. 106). Dr. Biihler, adverting to the Nilamata Purana, says “‘ the mention of Buddha as an incar- 
nation of Vishnu, and of his festivals, shows that in iis present form the Vilamatw cannot be older than the 6th or 7th century 
of our era,” adding “* the oldest work with a fixed date in which I have found Buddha represented as an avatdra of Vishnu, is 
Kshemendra’s Das évatéra-charita which belongs to the 11th century. But the legend must go back to the 6th or 7th eentury;, 
as Buddhism became go insignificant during the 8th, 9th and 10th eenturies, that nobody would have taken the trouble to 
identify its founder with a Brahmanical deity.”† Jayadeva, in the 12th century, in his hymn to the ten .incarnations, 
makes the same admission. Addressing the 9th incarnation, he gays, “ Aha! thou hast reviled all the Vedas which 
enjoin the sacrifice of animals at Yajfias, thou kind-hearted ; O Kes'ava, thou hast assumed the form of Buddha ; O Hari, 
lord of the universe, glory be to thée ”‡ I have, in my Buddha Gays, quoted several passages from the Gayé Maéhatmya, 

to show that Buddha was acknowledged, from the beginning of the 4th century, by the Hindus to be an incarnation of Vishnu, 
and worthy of adoration.§ The story of Giayasura is incidently reproduced in the Purushottama MAhétmya, and it is said 
that when the huge monster prostrated himself before the gods, his navel fell on Puri. Now, as I have sho i my Buddha 
Gay that the story of the monster is an allegorical representation of the extent of Buddhism in India, if would ‘follow that 
at the time when Gay8 was the head-quarters of Buddbism, Puri was its navel, - of an equally vital part. The chest of 4h 
monster ‘was at the time, according to the same authority, at Yéajapar. Vishyu, to mark his success over the demon, left his 
foot-mark at Gaya, his lotus at Konérak, his club at Yéjapur, his discus at Bhuvanesvers, and his eonch-shell at Puri. 
This too implies a Buddhist supremacy in Orissa before the spread of Vaishpavism. The Smpiti compilations of later dates, 
such as the Purushottama Tattva of Raghunandana, which refer to the pilgrimage to Puri, make the same admission. Tre 
dition everywhere accepts Jagannétha to be the same with the Buddha avatdrd, and the image of that divinity has beer 
accepted to be nothing more than a mystification of a Buddhist monogram. The idea was first started by Mr. 
Stevenson in a paper in the Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britain,l) reiterated by Mr, Laidlay in his English 
version of the Travels of Fa Hian,¶ and subsequently fully demonstrated by General Cunningham.** Looking, moreover, 
to the history of Buddhism in other parts of India, and thé way in which the Buddhist doctrine of the identity of the human 
soul with the divinity was appropriated by some of the Vedantists ; the Buddhist belief of the sanctity of the Bo tree made a 
part of the Hindu religion ; the Buddhist repugnance to animal sacrifices taken up by the Vaishnavas; and Buddhist emblems, 
Buddhist temples, Buddhist sacred places, and Buddhist practices appropriated to Hindu usages ; if is impossible to resist. 
the conclusion that Puri was, like Gay, a place of Buddhist sanctity, and gradually converted to Hinduism. 

The plan of action was the same everywhere; that of gradual appropriation and assigfflation. It was not the Moslem 
sword that was brought. into play, not the Qorén. in one hand and the scymetar in {he other, but the policy of reconcilia- 
tion and compromise. The bulk of the people had certain beliefs, practices and prejudjces, to which they were ardently 
attached ; the revivalists were few in number, and. could not undo them by force ; and they had, therefore, to resort to fraud. 
They tried to convince the people that there was no real difference between them ; tht he, whom they called Buddha, was 
no other than Vishnu; that kindness for animated beings was an important and ‘integral part of Vaishnavism ; that the Vedic 
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rituals and sacrifices were designed for the ignorant to prepare them for a life of mercy ; that the Bo tree was a representa- 
tive of Vishnus that universal brotherhood, as opposed to the system of caste, was the outcome of the higher: development of 
Vaishnavism; that the emblems of Buddhism were no other than those of the followers of Janirdana; and that the only 
difference between the Vaishnavas and the Buddhists consisted in denying the identity. This was exactly the way in which 
Kabir set to work, when he declared that there was no difference between Réma and Rahim, and Chaitanya did the same; and 
both thereby obtained Muhammadan proselytes to their creeds. A theological or verbal acknowledgment of this kind, when 
involving no necessity for a change in the form of worship, or ordinary course of conduct, was not difficult to make, and, when 
demanded by successful generals flushed with conquest, could not be denied. Subject races are usually the most zealous 
advocates of the principle of religious toleration ; what to the conqueror is but a manifestation of liberality or generosity, is, to 
the conquered, the chief, if not the only, means of protection ; and when the latter is called upon to put the principle into 
practice with reference to the conqueror, he cannot refuse it; and when the admission is once made, it does not take long on 
the part of powerful kings and governors, aided by shrewd logicians and venal priests, to effect such a change in practice as 
entirely to supplant the original form of worship. 

The doctrine of the identity of Buddha and Vishnu was probably first preached by casuists and polemical disquisitionists 

Post-Buddhist or Vaishpava ” in the middle of the 3rd century. At the beginning of the 4th century, we find it openly avowed 
period. Yayéti's revival, in the Dathavarnisa, and, though the attack of the confederacy against Guhas'iva is not acknow- 
ledged to have been prompted by religious differences, the anxiety the prince displayed in sending the sacred relic away 
from the reach of his assailants, would imply that the danger to his religion was as greatly apprehended as to his kingdom. 
At the close of the 5th century, the doctrine must have acquired such firmness as to render it easy for Yayati Kes'ari, 
the conqueror from the north, to give it currency, and to appropriate the Buddhist shrine of Puri to the service of Vishnu. It 
has been already shown (p. 58,) that Yayé&ti came from Magadha during the supremacy of the later Gtuptas. Those 
Guptas appear to have been mostly devout Vaishnavas, for they describe themselves in the Behar L4t¢ inscriptions as 
‘Paramabhiégavatas’ ;* and their general, it would be no great presumption to suppose, was a follower of the same 
creed. If so, it would follow that Yay4ti was a Vaishnava; and, as a revivalist, it would be natural to suppose that he was 
the first to cqpvert the Puri shrine to his own purposes. The Temple Records admit this, only representing the appropriae 
tion to be a of the ancient ritual. It is said that Yayati, about the close of his career, made preparations for the 
EneoHon of f fhe Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vara when he finally settled in that city. This would, however, be by no means 

sistent. Vaishnavas have not been ‘tgually so 30 Opposed to S'ivaism as to Séktaism, and the dedication of temples 
io to Vishnu and to S'iva by the same person has been by no means uncommon in India. Though Yay4ti is 
said to have revived the worship of Jagann§tha, his successors were all very ardent S'aivas, who devoted their resources 
to promote the glory of S'iva in the metropolis of their dominion, but doing little for the divinity at Puzi. One of them, 
o Aléby Kes'ari alias Lalétendu Kesari, the builder of the Gireat Tower of Bhuvanes’yara, erected at Puri a temple in honor of 
Siva, and named it after himself ; another, Kundala Kes/ari (811-829), dedicated a temple there to that divinity under the 
~ name of Markandes'vara ; another, Matsya Kes'ari, (A. D. 1034-1050,) built the great bridge of A‘/th&ranélé over the river in 
front of Puri; and these erections show that the town was always regarded as an important one, and that it was never. entirely 
forsaken. 

What was the nature of the principal Buddhist shrine at Puri is nowhere mentioned. Mr Fergusson, as above stated, 
takes it to have been a chaitya. The principal relics to be seen in Puri are, however, thé three mystic monograms, now 
represented by the three images of Jagannatha, Balarsma, and Subhadra, and the wheel of law, now called Sudarsana- 
chakra.t These were the great objects of veneration, and for their location a Vihéra Hall would be the most appropriate. 
Such & ball was, I believe, the principal place of worship in the early days of Buddhism. It was built on high 
ground to give it a commandinmpposition, and had at its further end the three monogramatic emblems on a high throne 
with the wheel on one side. Possibly there was likewise a chaitya, but of this there is no indication. In many 
Buddhist places of worship, the wheel was the only emblem preserved, and we have abundant proofs of it in bas-reliefs at 
Bhilsé, Barahat and Buddha Gay3&, and also in some of the Vih§ra caves,} and it was not necessary to have a chaitys 
likewise. Even if the mound be admitted to be the remains of a chaitya, still the importance attributed to the emblems 
would show that they and the hall in which they were preserved were of greater importance than the tumulus. The 


#* Journal, A. 8. B. XX XY, p. 278. $ Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent We; wrsbip, and 
+ In English books it is usual to refer only to the three images; but my Buddha Gayé. 

the Purushottama M4hétmya refers to the wheel along with the others, 

and calls them “four images,” (chaturmurts). 
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faithful came to the hall, prostrated themselves before the sacred emblems, and made their simple offerings; and when Yayéati 
took possession of the place, he allowed this form of worship to continue, but changed the names of the emblems, and appointed 
“ priests to perform puja with Hindu mantras, so that gradually the ritual changed, until it became what we see it now. Adverting to 
Yayati’s revival, Stirling, quoting the authority of the Palm-leaf Records, says : “ The formation of a new image being considered 
an indispensable preliminary, the priests proceeded into the woods to look for a proper ddru or piece of timber, and having found 
one with all the requisite qualities indicated by the S'astras, they brought it to the Raja, who, filled with pious zeal, clothed 
both it and the old images in rich-robes, and conducted them in great state to Puri. A new temple was then erected on the 
site of the old one, which was found to be much dilapidated and overwhelmed with sand. The four images were afterwards 
duly prepared and set up on their sinkdsan or throne with much pomp and solemnity on the 5th of Kékara (when the sun was 
in the sign of Cancer—July), in the thirteenth year of the Raj4’s reign, amidst the shouts and rejoicings of the multitude. 
* At the same time the necessary officers were appointed, feasts and festivals established, sésans founded, and the whole coun- 
try around Puri assigned as ehdowments for the maintenance of the temple. On this memorable occasion the Raja received 
by general acclamation the title of second Indradyumna.”* ‘The Temple Annals for the time, however, are not contemporary 
records, and the erection of the temple and the making of new images described in them, appear to me to be fictitious. It is in 
the nature of mythology to rehabilitate old ideas, to change names, to give prominence to particular attributes, and to consign 
others into oblivion ; and, if my theory of appropriation be tenable, it would not be in keeping with new temples and new images. 
No one would attempt anything of the kind. To win the goodwill of the people, the Raja would repair the old temple, and glorify 
the old-images ; and this I believe was what Yayati did. His successors were too ardently devoted to the worship of S'ivat in 
their metropolis to think much of a distant town ; or to add any ecid#¢ to the worship of Jagannatha, though, as already shown, 
they never neglected if. It is not at all likely, therefore, that the original Buddhist fane was-disturbed for several centuries. 
The fane, however, could not last for ever ; in course of time it mouldered and decayed, and when the S’ivite dynasty 
of the Kes'arfs had passed away, and a new one, that of the GangavaBsis with a strong Veishpa- 


Anangabhima Deve. . Nn ¥ PT 
vite leaning came to power, the necessity was felt for thoroughly repairing or renewing it. Accord- 


ing to the *“ History of Puri” by Braja Kishore Ghose, *“ The temple was entirely covered with sand, in which it remained 
buried for a long time. This circumstance was brought to the notice of Ré4j& Anangabhifma Deva, who immediately set out 
to discover it, and happened to find the spot where it had sunk ; he then removed the sand, and the temple was restored, 
A. D. 1198.”‡ ‘This is a second edition of the incident alluded to in the history of Yayéti. Mr. Stirling does not refer to 
this burial in sand and subsequent exhumation of the temple. After adverting to the Ré&ja’s having incurred the guilt of kill- 
ing & Brahman, to motives of superstition prompting him to construct numerous temples as an expiation for his offence, and to 
the various public works he completed, he says, the Réj4 * filled the whole Khetra of Jagann§tha with sacred edifices, and 
the great temple was erected by his orders under the superintendence of Paramahafis’a Bajapeyi, at an expense of about thirty 
to forty lacs. The date of its completion was A. .D. 1196. He, at the samé time, enlarged considerably the establishment, 
added fifteen Bréhman and fifteen S'Gdra Sewaks or officiating priests, end gave fresh splendour to the worship of the deity of 
the place, by the institution of numerous bAogs and ydéras (feasts and festiyals).”§ Dr. Hunter thus dilates on the circumstances 
which led to Anangabhima’s building the temple : “ In the midst of his grandeur he was struck down by a great calamity. 
He unhappily slew a Brahman, and the rest of his life became one grand expiation of the guilt. Tradition relates that he built 
sixty stone temples to the gods ; bridged ten broad rivers; dug forty great wells, and encased them with solid masonry ; construc- 
ted one hundred and fifty-two flights of stairs on the river banks as ‘bathing-places and points of transit ; founded four hundred 
and fifty colonies of Brahmans upon lands granted out of the royal demesne; and excavated one million of tanks to protect the 
crops of the husbandmén. To him appeared lord Jagannatha in a dream, and commanded him to journey to the sands of 
Puri, and there to call on his name, so the king in the twelfth year of his reign journeyed to Pyri and offered up his prayers.” 
He consulted his vassals and chief officers, and addressed them at great length on the rope of re-erecting the temple which 
he had in contemplation. “So the great temple of Jagannatha was built as it now stands¢all the chiefs and princés applauding 
the king’s speech. Gold and jewels to the value of a million and a half measures of gold were set apart for the work, being esti- 
mated at half a million sterling in the money of our time. Fourteen years the artificers laboured, and the temple was finished tn 
A. D. 1198.”| These details have been taken from the Temple Annals which had for some time before the date of Ananga- 


# Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 265. north-west of Puri; 5th, Bhuvanes’vara, in Pargannah Kotades’s, in the Puri 
+ To the Kes'aris are attributed the eight guardian Sambhus of Orissa. district, 8 miles east from Bhuvanes vara ; 6th, Lokes’vars in Puri town ; 7th, 
These are, lst, Hathes’vyara, in Altiri near Khurdé, where a grand mel4 is held Kapiles’vara near Bhuvanes vara, 8th — ? 


every year on the last day of the month of Pausha ;' 2nd, Vates’vara on the river ~ $ The History of Puri, p. 10, 
Chitratolé, a branch of the Mahénadi in Pargannah Sarasvati, district Cuttack ; § Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 269. 
8rd, Lingaréja Mabes’yara, Bhuvanes’vara ; 4th, Bélankanam at Barél, 8 miles || Hunter's Orissa, 1, pp. 100-1. 
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bhima commenced to be daily recorded, and for the period may be acccpted as authentic, and the account, therefore, is much 
more reliable than that of the historian of Puri, who brought no other qualification for the task than a knowledge of routine 
figures acquired by his connection with the office of the Puri Collectorate of which he was the head-clerk, Neither Mr. Stirling 
nor Dr. Hunter has, however, noted a fact of considerable importance mentioned in the Temple Records ; itis that the 
father of Anangabhima was the first to turn his attention to the Puri temple. Ganges'vara Deva, having been guilty of incest, 
was assassinated by his wife, and followed in the sovereignty of Orissa by his son Kamadeya Deva, who had the nick-name 
of Ekajata, on account of a lock of matted hair which he had on his head. He pulled down the old temple at Puri, and com- 
menced.to build a new one. His reign, however, was limited to five years, and he did not live long enough to finish the work 
he had taken in hand. His eldest son Madana Mahadeva had a reign of only four years. During that time he erected a temple 
to Naréyana, under the name of A‘lélandtha, at a distance of eight miles from Puri, and then took in hand the great temple 
of Joganndtha; but he made no great progress in the work. Anangabhima was his brother, and to him, therefore, devolved the 
task. He took for his model the Great Tower of Bhuvanes’vara, and, in imitation of that monument, but at the same time to 
eclipse its grandeur, produced its counterpart. An inscription, quoted at foot,* gives the date at Saka 1119 = A. C. 1197, 
and distinctly states that temple was caused to be erected (karaydmésa) and not restored by Anangabhima Deva. There are frequent 
references, too, in works which cannot be later than the 9th or 10th century, to the temple of Puri as an important place of 
pilgrimage, and it is impossible to believe that the temple was then buried in sand and entirely lost sight of. The temple 
existed, and was visited by large numbers; but it enjoyed not much royal favour during the supremacy of the Kes‘arf line, 
and could not cope with the glory of the S/ivite revival at Bhuvanes’vara. Its ascendancy, therefore, dates after the decline 
of Bhuvanes'vara when a new dynasty gave impulse to a different, but by no means an antagonistic, form of faith. 

The successors of Anangabhfma were all devout Vaishnavas and ardent worshippers of Jagannéatha, and during their 
reigns the splendour of the Puri temple was greatly enhanced ; but it does not seem that any material change was made in the 
worship of the divinity by any of them. Purushottama Deva who, next to Anangabhima, was perhaps the most distinguished 
and successful prince of the Gang4vaiis’a line, devoted much attention to the worship of the divinity, and called himself, like his 
predecessors, ** the sweeper of the sacred temple” ; but he made no material addition or change in the ritual. 

In the time of his successor Prataparudra, however, the place was visited by the great Vaishnavite reformer Chaitanya, 

and he found here a promising field for the promulgation of his doctrine, Born at Navadvipa 

Chaitanya’s reformations. a ¢: ® 
in Bengal, on the -full-moon of Phalguna, in the S’aka year 1407 = A. D. 1485, he had early | 
tprned his attention to religion: on his 28th year adopted the life of a hermit, and devoted the remaining thirteen years 
of his life to the dissemination of his faith, His doctrine was the same as that of S'andilya as elaborated by Raménuja; 
but the credit of giving it practical currency was entirely his own. Prataparudra received him with great honour, and soon 
became one of his followers. And between the tutor and the pupil, the system of Bhakti or love was made to supplant the 
theory of veneration. Fromthe time of Yayéati Kes'ari to that of Purushottama, Jagannatha was looked upon as the 
Supreme Divinity to whom the highest veneration was due, and the rituals of the feasts and festivals were so regulated as 
to display that feeling in every form. But Chaitanya looked upon the divinity as an object of love, and evinced for him 
the same feeling which & human lover entertains for his mistress. Of the nature of this system of faith, a& brief summary 
has already been given in Vol. I, (pp. 1547.), and nothing further need be said here. Chaitanya, who was most 
ardently attached to it, and was at the same time its most zealous disseminator, found the Temple of Puri the 
best adapted for his purpose. The old Buddhist character of the place had been preserved to a great extent. The 
images there were those of divinities who were as yet no members of the Hindu pantheon, except by analogy; the 
name of the principal divinity was of so unsectarian a character (lord of the world) that it left a wide room for innova- 
tion ; and caste distinctions, which elsewhere raised insuperable barriers against a wide system of proselytism, had been 
long since destroyed by Buddhism and never been revived,—every one within the sacred precincts of the temple enclosure 
was equal to his neighbour, and the holy rice-offering to the images could be touched and eaten by all without any let or 
hindrance. Thege were exactly the conditions which suited his purpose best, and he did not fail to take advantage of 
them to the utmost extent possible. With the co-operation of the R4j4, he caused the mystic songs of Jayadeva to be 
recited before the images every morning and evening as a part of the daily service, and gave such a turn to the ritual as to 
make the worship thoroughly anthropomorphic. The divinity ceased, and in his place rose the being who may be 
looked upon at option as the master, friend, parent, or mistress of the worshipper, and his service was modelled accordingly, 


* Ry CHYNINCTTTATVEG | NICE FITATNF aa’ wtaat 4 (1), the building was caused to be erected by the wise Anangabhima.” This 
# In the S’aka year of holes (9), moon (1), beauty (1), lord of the stars makes the year correspond with 1197 A. D. 
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A human being, on rising from bed, must first wash his mouth and brush his teeth, and the first service ‘was accordingly 
made to typify washing and brushing. Bathing, breakfast, recreations, dining, and sleeping all followed in symbolisms, and 
the worship of the divinity was changed to the service of man. This anthropomorphic form of worship, first introduced by 
Chaitanya, still obtains, and traits of it will be seen in the account of the feasts and the festivals which will be given further 
on. The memory of the reformer is held in the highest veneration, and there are upwards of 800 temples devoted to his 
worship in Orissa. 

Dr. Hunter is of opinion that “ the death of the reformer marks the beginning of the spiritual decline of Vishnu-worship.” 

“ The most deplorable corruption of Vishnu-worship at the present day, is that which has covered the temple walls with indecent 
sculptures, and filled its innermost sanctuaries with licentious rites.” Ho qualifies this, however, by adding that “* it is difficult 
for a person not a Hindu to pronounce upon the real extent of this evil. None but a Hindu can enter any of the larger 
temples, and none but a Hindu priest really knows the truth about their inner mysteries.”* Elsewhere he says, “ S'iva worship, 
on the contrary, is a religion of stern realities. Whatever it does, it does with a rigid seriousness that is altogether & 
stranger to the luxurious sensuousness of the worship of Krishna. Its shrines are seldom disgraced by the obscenities which 
stand out in imperishable stone from the walls of Vishnu temples. Indeed, throughout Orissa I have found the absence or 
presence of prurient sculptures almost as good a criterion of the sect to which a temple belongs, as the mystic wheel of 
Vishnu, or the trident of S'iva which surmounts its tower.”† Mr. Fergusson is equally positive on the subject; and 
his opinion is given without any qualification. He says, “ The worship of S’iva is too severe, too stern, for the softer 
emotions of love, and atl his temples are quite free from any allusion to it. The contrary is the case with the Vaishnaves, 
who abhor the Lingam. Love pervades all their myths, and all their temples are full of sexual feelings generally expressed 
in the grossest terms. The existence of any such representation in a temple at once fixes it as originally dedicated to the 
worship of Vishnu, or some of his avatars.”} Leaving out of consideration the fact that the Lingam is the symbolism of the 
grossest phallic idea, whereas Vishnu typifies a divine protector, and confining my attention here solely t6 temple ornaments 
and rituals, I must say that my experience in this mattter has been entirely different. In the Central Provinces and in 
Orissa where thé peculiar offensive representations abound=—they are all but totally absent in the North-Westérn Provinces— 
I have found them common enough everywhere, more abundant on the Great Tower of Bhuvanés’vara dedicated to S'iva 
than on the sanctuary of Jagannétha designed for Vishnu, and quite as plentiful on the porch of the sun-god at Konérak. 
In the large and profusely sculptured temple of Ananta Vasudeva {p. 83) dedicated to Vishnu, they are totally wanting. 
In fact, the extent of the objectionable sculptures has been regulated generally by the taste of the artist and the extent 
of sculptured ornaments devoted to a temple, and not at all by the nature of the divinity for whom the structures have been 
designed ; and nothing but serious mistakes can result from judging of the character of the divine images inside from the 
extent of the licentious sculptures on the outside. Besides, such as they are, these sculptures date from centuries before the 
birth of Chaitanya, aud cannot, therefore, be attributed to his doctrines, or to his followers, As a Hindu by birth, and & 
Vaishnava by family religion, I have had the freest access to the innermost sanctuaries, and to the most secret of scriptures, 
I have studied the subject most extensively, and have had opportunities of judging which no European can have, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that, “the mystic songs” of Jayadeva and the ¢‘ Ocean of Love” notwithstanding, there 
is nothing in the rituals of Jagannétha which can be called licentious. 

A century and a quarter after the time of Chaitanya, Jagannatha was assailed by a more implacable enemy than he had 
ever before met with. It was no other than the dreaded pervert and iconoclast Kalépahar, the souid of whose kettle- 
drum made the ears and noses of Hindu images to drop down. He attacked Orissa during the reign of Mukunda Deva, who 
had invited the evil by extending his kingdom far to the north in Bengal, and by building a landing-place on the Hugli at 
Triveni. The then Afghan king repelled the invasion, and carried fire and sword through the provinces of the Assailant, 
and soon overcame and killed him in battle near Yajapur. 

¢ According to the Mé&ndal& PAnji, when the priests at Puri saw the turn ie were taking, they again for 
the third time in their annals, hurried away the helpless god in a covered cart, and buried him in a pit at Périkid, on the 
Chilké Lake. Kaél&pahar was not however to be defrauded of so rich a prize, and having traced out the place of concealment, 
he dug up Sri Jeo and carried him off on an elephant, as far as the Ganges, after breaking in pieces every image in the 

Khetra. He then collected a large pile of wood, aud setting fire'to it, threw the idol on the burning heap, but immediately 
all his limbs dropped off and he perished miserably. A bystander observed, ¢ This is a punishment for the indignity offered 
to the Deo of Orissa,’ and, snatching the image from the flames, threw it into the river. The whole proceeding had been 
watched by Besar Mainti, a faithful yotary of Jagannatha, who followed the half-burnt image as it floated down the stream, 


¥* Orissa I, p. 111. + Ibid IT, p. 112. ‡ Tree and Serpent Worship, p. 71. 
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and nt lost, when unperceived, managed to extract from it the sacred part (Bramh or spirit in the original), and brought it 
back secretly to Orissa, where it wos carefully deposited in charge of the Khandait of Kujang.”* 

Twenty years after, during the reign of Raja Ramachandra Deva, the relic was rescued from its hiding place, new 
imnges were made, and their worship restored with much pomp and solemnity. A few years subsequently, during the Moghal 
invasion of Orissa, the images were, according to Stirling, “twice or thrice carried away across the Chilké Lake, and con- 
cenled amidst the hills, until the times appeared favourable for again setting them upon their thrones in the temple. This 
religious warfare was at last set at rest by the institution of the tax on pilgrims, which if we may credit the author of the 
work translated by Gladwin, under the title of History of Bengal, yielded to the Moghal government a revenue of nine lacs, 
Under such circumstances, religious antipothies, however strong on the part of the ruling power, must have yielded 
gradually to considerations of self-interest.”+ 

According to Muhammadan Historians generally, these “ considerations of self-interest” did put a period to all further 
disasters to the sacred images, and they have been ever since allowed to enjoy in peace the homage of their teeming votaries; ” 
but ina private diary, entitled Tabgirat-ul-Ndzirin, and kept by a Bilgrami Sayyid named Sayyid Muhammad, son of Mir | 
Alwal Jalal, the late Mr. Blochmann found a passage which shows that that redoubtable iconoclast Aurangzib did not, for the 
sake of the tax, let JagannAtha alone. ‘The passage, as communicated to.me by Mr. Blochmann, runs thus : . 

“ On the 24th Shawwal of this year (A. H. 1129) died Mir Sayyid Mahmud of Bilgrém. He was a man held in great 
respect, and had served under Nawab Ikram in Orissa. When Aurangzib had sent orders to the Nawab to destroy the temple 
of Jagannétha, R4j& Darap Sing Deo who had the temple under him, asked the Mir to introduce him to the Nawab. The 
Raja promised to break up the temple, and send the big idol to the Emperor. He actually did break the statue of Rakas 
which stood over the entrance of the temple, and also two battlements over the door. The idol, which was made of sandal 
wood and which had two valuable jewels set in the eyes, was carried off and sent to Aurangzib at Bijapur, where it was 
thrown by order on the steps of the Mosque.” The Raja here referred to, is obviously Dravya Sifiha Deva, who reigned from 
1690 to 1713 A. D. He was only a titular Raja, living as a zemindar under the supremacy of the Moghals, and the attempt 
on his part to ingratiate himself in the favour of the Nawab by breaking a statue, or a couple of battlements, is by no means 
remarkable. Whether he sent away tlie divine images or some substitutes for them is not known. If he did send away the 
originals, the priests no doubt took good care to abstract from them the relic which constituted their essence. 

From what has been stated above, it will be seen that tbe oldest building extant at Puri—the one whose date is uriques- 

Mérkandes'vara Temple and tionable—is the temple of Alabukes'vara, built by Lalétendu Kesari, the builder of the Great 
A‘'tharandlé bridge. Tower of Bhuvanes' vara (A. D. 623—677), and next that of Markandes’vara, erected by order of 
Kundala Kes'ari (A. C. 811—829}, Tlie latter is a small temple so masked and modernised by repairs, additions, and plastering, 
that it is utterly valueless as a monument of former days. Next to it comes the bridge of A’tharanal& (A. D. 1038—1050). 
It is built partly of laterite and partly of sandstone, and has a total span of 290 fect, divided into 18 openings, of which the 
extreme ones are the narrowest, and the central one the widest. The structure is very solidly built, and its arches being of the 
horizontal or overlapping kind, and of a very moderate span, from 7 to 16 feet, it has withstood the wear and tear of well nigh 
a thousand years without assuming any sign of decay. It may yet last for many a century. An engraving of this bridge 
occurs in Mr. Stirling’s article on Orissa in the Asiatic Researches (Vol. XV.), but he attributes it to Kabir Narsing Deo (A. D. 
1282—1302 B. S.). 1 give the date from the Temple Annals as summarised by Babu Bhavanicharana Bandyopadhyaya,. 

We next come to the great temple itself—the ¢ Puri Pagoda’ of mariners. It is situated at a distance of seven furlongs 

Great Temple. Boundary from the gea-shore, at the western end of the main street of the town, in Latitude 19° 48 17” N. and 
Hall Longitude 85° 51’ 39” E. It stands ona mound about twenty feet above the level of the surrounding 
ground, And this has been ennobled by the high-sounding title of Nilagiri, or the ¢ Blue Hill. As the whole of the mound is now 
covered by buildings, I could ନ ନ whether the eminence is due to a sand-ridge, or to the rubbish of the ancient 
Buddhist structure over which the prégent temple has been built. Looking to the globular form which gand-ridges do not 
usually assume, and knowing well that the Hindus, like all sensible people, are averse to build on sand, I am disposed to think 
that the spot was originally a high one—a natural mound—and over it stood the Vihara Hill which had either fallen down, or 
was so dilapidated as to necessitate its demolition, and on the site of it the new structure was erected. The idea of sanctity 
was intimately associated with the spot,‡ and advantage was taken of it by securing to the new fane the whole of that sanctity 


# Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 290. the cooked rice offered to the images in their temporary abode, for, said they, 

+ Ibid, XV, p. 295. ° 0 “the food acquired its sanctity. from the place and not from the images and 

$ A curious illustration of the idea of sanctity attached to the spot was the consecration service, inasmuch as food consecrated elsewhere before other 
afforded a few years ago, when a stone from the roof of the temple had fallen images of Vishyu is not so eaten, ` 


down, and the images had to he removed from it. The Uriyés refused to eat 
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by locating it on the same spot, and the rubbish of the old one, which was obviously not carted away, served to raise the level 
of the ground. Seen from a prominent place, the globular character of the mound appears distinct, but the outer walls, called 
Meghandda Prdchira, which surround it, are straight and enclose a rectangular area 665 × 644 ft. The ground outside not 
being perfectly level, but the top of the walls being even throughout, the height of the walls varies from 20 to 24 ft., 
the greater part being 22 ft. : their thickness is the same throughout. The walls are built of dressed laterite blocks ; they are 
plain on the body, but capped with Saracenic battlements (see plate LII). ZEsthetically these walls are serious drawbacks 
on the beauty of the temple, as they completely ‘shut out all but a portion of its top from the beholder from the roads which 
line the four sides of it. Nor did they form a part of the original plan. The temple was erected on the top of the mound, 
and surrounded by a low wall also on the top of the mound, so that the sloping sides of the mound were all exposed, and 
the beholder, standing on the road beyond the slope at a considerable distance, could see the whole of the place to great 
advantage. Three centuries after the erection of the temple, in the reign of Purushottama Deva, when foreign incursions 
were being apprehended, strategic considerations suggested the necessity of a stronger defensive outwork than the old wall, 
and the present walls were the result. From their great height and massive thickness, they were well adapted to repel 
invasions of cavalry and infantry unaided by siege trains. The battlements, as originally put up, were of small size; but at 
about the early part of the last century the front and the southern walls, when repaired, were provided with battlements 
of large size, each measuring 22 inches in height. The large battlements are best seen in plates LII and LIII which show 
the eastern and the southern facades, and the small ones on the western and the northern walls. 

There is a large gateway on each side of the enclosure, that on the east being the most magnificent. It iss square 
building with & pyramidal roof, as Orissan propylons usually are, and loaded with sculptures, 
some of the statues being of life-size. The door-frames are of black chlorite, and most profusely 
carved in bands of rich design. The doors are of shél wood and coarse make. They are evidently of a much later 
date than the masonry. On each side of the entrance there is & ‘colossal crouching lion of the usual Orissan make, 
with a crown on the head. The two animals are of imposing appearance, and serve as guards at the doorway, and from them 
the doorway has derived its name of Sifihadvéra or the ‘lion gate.’ On the side pilasters of the door theré are a couple of 
statues of human beings,—stout athletes—Jay& and Vijayé by name, who occupy the same position in Indian romance which 
Gog and Magog do in European story-books. The other gates, though formed on the same plan and style, are not quite so 
rich in sculpture. The northern one had two elephants for guards, and thenee its name Hastidvdra or elephant gate. 
The animals are about five feet high, and mounted by Mahouts on the neck. Their carving is good, and creditable to the 
artist. One of them was somehow injured while ¢n étéu, probably by a cart, and the road before the gate on this side not 
being particularly broad and rufffing flush by the wall, it was deemed expedient to remove the statues from their original 
position to an out-of-the-way place near the inner gate on that side. ‘I'he southern gate had two horses, whence its 
name As'vadvére. Some time ago the statues were removed from this gate to the north-eastern doorway of the inner 
enclosure, whéncé they have since been lost, The western gate had no special guardians, and it owes its specific name 
Khénjédvdra to the fact of trays full of offerings from certain ladies being brought in through it. 

In front of the eastern gateway there is an artistic ornament of marked elegance and great beanty. (Plates LI F. and 

The Sun Pillar. Arma LIL) Xt is a monolithic pillar of chloritegpeet on an exquisite pedestal of the same material 
Stambha. 5 (Plate LIT). Its pedestal is 7 ft. 9 inches square, and 6 ft. high, the base-tile being 1 foot, 
and the plinth over it 5 ft. The former is plain; the latter is formed of two tiles with an ornament somewhat resembling 
a torus, but its edge is flattened instead of being rounded, and over it there is another series of tiles. The carvings on these are of 
the most sumptuous description, the like of which are t6 be seen nowhere else in India ; as a piece of art-work they are fit to be 
compared with the best specimens of the kind in any part of the country. The pillar at first sight appears like a fluted column, 
but it has not a round shaft with fiutes cut on it. The design was the square; but the angles were repeatedly cut, so as to 
produce a sixteen-sided polygonal column. Jt measures from the top of the plinth to thé bottom of the capital twenty-five feet 
two inches. It hag a diameter of 2 feet, and a circumference of 6 feet 3} inches. The capital is formed of two rings sur- 
mounted by 8 series of lotus petals, and covered over by & square tile having two receding tiles over it. The height of this 
capital is 2 feet 6 inches, and the whole is capped by the figure of a monkey squatting. The measurements give a total 
height, from the ground to the top of the capital, of 33 feet 8 inches.” The height of the monkey was not measured by me. 
This monumental pillar was originally set up before the Sun Temple at Konarak, and thence brought by the Marhattés in 
the early part of last century. In its present situation the pillar is scarcely a hundred and fifty years old; but its 


re 


Gateways. 


# Abul Faz, in the Ain-j-Akbari, gives the height at 50 yards. i 
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execution dates from the early part of the 13th century. Counterparts of this pillar occur at several places in 
Orissa ; one at Y&japur, made of the same material and in the same style, is probably older, showing that the style 
was not unknown to the Indian artists. The base of the Yajapur column, as now seen, is, however, rough and uncarved, and 
its neck has a festoon of garlands. The roughness of the base is attributed to Moslem fanaticism, which attempted to overturn 
the pillar, but the garlands are unquestionable evidence of age. On its crown there was & figure of the monster bird 
Garuda, the vehicle of Vishnu. The festoon ornament was doubtless copied from that member of the As'’oka lats of the 
drd century B. C., but it was dispensed with, not without considerable improvement, by the architect of the Konarak pagoda, 
The pillar is named Aruna Stambha, or the Sun Pillar, from the circumstance of its having been brought from the temple of 
the sun. No mention of this pillar occurs in the ‘ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture,’ but, adverting to the Y&japur 
specimen, its author says, “it deserves to be illustrated as one of the most pleasing examples of its class in Indie. Its propor- 
tions are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste; but the mouldings of the base, which are those on which the Hindus are 
accustomed to lavish the utmost care, have unfortunately been destroyed.”* He takes its date to be “the 12th or the 13th 
century.” The Sun Pillar was first figured by Mr. Stirling.t Dr. Hunter subsequently produced a well-executed and very 
faithful engraving in his excellent work on Orissa, and & photograph occurs in plate LIZ. Ofthe Y3japur pillar Sir John 
Phear has published a faithful lithograph taken from a photograph,§ and a woodcut occurs in Mr. Fergusson’s ‘ History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture,’ and a glance at these figures will show that as a work of art the Sun Pillar is greatly superior to 
that at Y4japur. The one has still the Asoka LA4t for its model, while the other rises far above it in excellence of design and 
freedom of execution; and this would imply the latter to be later than the former. History too, as far as its glimmering 
light can be accepted as a guide, is in favour of this conclusion. Y4japur rose to eminence and declined long before Konérak ; 
and the pillar must therefore be accepted to have long preceded the years 1237 to 1282 A. D., during which the Sun 
Temple was erected. It is unquestionable, however, that the pillar at Yajapur formed an ornament of the temple of Varaha 
at Chandes’vara, built by Prataparudra Deva between 1504 to 1532 A. D., and its appurtenance consequently must at first 
But even as in the case of the Sun Pillar, the date of the building before which it now 
The Indian name of these columns is 


sight appear to be of the same age. 
stands has no relation to it, so might be the case with the Yajapur monument. 
Jayastambha or ‘pillar of victory,’ and their character is everywhere memorial or monumental, and as such, they abound 
everywhere in India. The Jains utilised them as lamp-posts by putting lamps on the top on ceremonial occasions, whence 
the Jain name Dipaddna ; but ordinarily they are purely monumental. Of the peculiar type of column now under notice, 
there are several in Orissa, notably one at Kendr4para,¢ and it would be by no means too much to assume that the Y4japur 
pillar had existed from before, and only utilised by Pratéparudre, though for such an assumption there are no other data 
besides its garlanded collar which is the counterpart of As'oka columns. ® 

The area within the enclosing walls was originally not level, but sloping from the table-land above towards the foot of 
the walls, plate LI.** This is evident from the flights of steps which have been built on all the 
four sides to reach the top. The flight on the front, to the east, includes twenty-two steps, and 
is commonly known under the name of BAis'pait4é.†+t ‘The flight on the other sides is less extensive, that to the west being 
the shortest. 1 
temples and out-offices, and in front so filled upgas to bring up the level flush with the top of the mound. At the top of 
The former is broadest on the 


Outer Enclosure. 


The slope in some other places is also distinctly seen: but elsewhere it has been levelled for the erection of small 


the steps there is a double wall dividing the area into two, an outer and an inner enclosure. 
south side and narrowest on the west, the measurements being: south 160 feet, east 144, north 150, and west 68 feet, 
comprising an area of about 2,73,142 square feet, while the superfices of the inner enclosure is barely 1,11,200 square feet. 
Entering the sacred enclosure by the eastern gate, the first two objects of interest shown to the pilgrim are images of 
Kas'ivisvanatha and Rémachandra, on the left-hand side of the stairs. The images were evidently intended for some other 
place, and have been stuck against the side-wall, their bases resting on the steps of the Bais'paita. (Plate LI, 1 and 2.) 


® Fergusson’s History of Eastern Architecture, p. 432. 

+ Asiatic Researches, XV, plate facing p. 828. 

‡ Orissa, I, p. 290. 

§ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1872, plate I. 

| Woodcut, No. 289, p. 433. 

Hunter's Orissa, I, p. 290. 

#¥* The sacred enclosure had never before been survcyed and mapped, and 
my first business on reaching the sacred town was to prepare & plan. In 
this I was ably assisted by Bibu Rédhiképrasiéda Mukarji, then Assistant 
Engineer of Puri. We together measured the place with the aid of a compass 
and a surveying chain, and then I left my field-book with the Bébu, who kindly 
offered to draw out a plan from it, for the use of this work. On my return 


{ 


to Calcutta, the Babu had occasion to go over the ground again, as he found 
some of my figures and directions doubtful, and then prepared the plan, & ré- 
duced copy of which is given in plate LI. The plan was sent to me two 
months after my return from Puri. Some months afterwards, finding that 
owing to my ill-health I could not bring out the plan soon, the Bébu got the 
plan, slong with an elevation of the temple, printed at the Surveyor General's 
Office, and published. Reduced copies of this have since been publisbed in Dr. 
Hunter's Orissa, and Mr. FKergusson’s * History of Indian and Eastern Archie 
tecture.’ 

.tt In plate LI, owing to & mistake of the draftsman, there are only 
17 steps shown. 
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The landing on the top of the stairs is narrow, and usually littered by the trays and pots of the dealers in the 
sacred food of the divinity. Along the whole range of the steps there is, on the top of the revetment on the right 
side, a line of shops for the sale of the same article The area behind this line is guarded by a gateway, and 
is covered by several large mango and as'vatha trees, giving it a cool-and pleasant appearance. Its level is 
nearly flush with that of the inner enclosure, and on it the most important structure is the Snana Vedi, (No. 56), 
or the bathing platform, whereon the sacred images are placed and bathed at the great annual festival of Spana- 
Yatra. Close by it is a small pavilion, (No. 57), where the goddess Lakshmi takes her seat to behold the ceremony aforesaid. 
There is a corresponding pavilion on the other side of the gateway (No. 58), but not at the same distance, to which the 
goddess resorts to welcome Jagannatha on his return from his annual car excursion. Beyond it there is a mill-house for 
grinding corn, and close by it the great kitchen Pdkas’d/é, with its store-rooms and wells. The kitchen dates from the reign 
of Dravyasifiha Deva (A. D. 1690 to 1713), and was built by a private person named R3jendra Raya, under the auspices of 
Govinda Mabhbapgtra, the then chief Minister. It is connected with the temple by a covered passage, which enables the priests 
to carry the sacred food to the temple without running the risk of interruption or defilement by the touch of strangers. 
Formerly the room at No. 77 served as a kitchen, but it was not large enough for the purpose, and caused a nuisance by 
its smoke entering the temple. The other buildings in this enclosure, mostly temples, are of little interest and call for 
no notice. The building on the north side, enjoying the high-sounding name of Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, is a 
miserable little two-storeyed brick-house intended for the dwelling of some of the priests. Rich pilgrims, who propose to 
grant a permanent endowment, are brought here, and made to undergo a ceremony called Atkiabéndhé, whereby the 
endowment is ratified. At the north-west corner there is & small spot called Médhavi-kunja or the bower of Madhavi creeper 
{(Geertnera racemosa), which is reserved for the burial of the sacred figures when new ones are made to replace them, 
This happens at very long intervals. Except under the mango tope at the north-east corner, the area of the outer 
enclosure is very much neglected, and in some places overgrown with brushwood and littered with rubbish. 
It has been already stated that the walls of the inner enclosure (400’ × 278’) are double, formed of two parallel lines 
having a narrow space between the two. The object of this arrangement none of the priests 
The Inner Enclosure. P " PB ା ହା 
could explain to me. It is obvious, however, that when the outer walls did not exist, these inner 
walls formed the defensive work of the temple. The space between the two walls (11 ft.) was either intended to be filled up 
with earth, so as to give the walls such thickness as to render them proof against hostile attacks, or to serve as a gallery for 
the defenders to go about and to shoot at the assailants without exposing themselves. Access to this gallery, however, is now 
closed, and I did not scale the walls to see what was the level of the ground between the walls. The walls are called 
Hosanberd, and the openings through these walls are six in number, four corresponding with the four outer gates, one leading 
to the top at the north-east corner, and one to the covered passage of the kitchen. Of these the oldest is the eastern one, corre- 
sponding with the lion gate. It has a propylon of the same ¢haractér as the outer one, and is as richly seulptured. AEsthetically 
the four doors corresponding with the outer gates would have been best located, had they been placed right opposite to them, 
but strategical considerations led to their being placed slightly to one side. The centre of the area within this enclosure is 
occupied by the great temple, and the sides by & great number of small ones, some sacred spots, and several: out-offices, store- 
rooms, shops and the like. The names of these have been given in the plan: most of them are modern, and held in no 
great estimation by the people. A few, however, are worthy of special notice. The most important of these to the pious pilgrim 
is No, 9, called Vates'vara. It is the sacred fig-tree under which the Brahman messenger from. Indradyumna met the pious 
hunter Vis'vavasu, so say the priests; but curiously enough the tree-in the legend was an. as’vattha, Ficus religiosa, whereas the 
tree as we now find it is the vata, Ficus indica. The tree is certainly not two hundred years old, but it evidently occupies 
the site of the holy Bo tree which doubtless formed an important appurtenance of the sacred fane when it Belonged 
to the Buddhists. The tree is called Kalpa-brikshz, and is noted for making barren women fruitful. Women who wish to 
bear the pledge of love to their lords, spread the hem of their sé7# under the tree, angfremain waiting in expectation of a 
fruit dropping on it from the tree. Should this happen within a reasonable time, they retire satisfied. that their object will 
soon be attained. The Kapila Safihita, as usual, sings the praise of the tree in the most eulogistic terms. ¢“ Whoever,”—it 
says, “stands under the shadow of this tree, immediately clears himself from the sin of killing Bréhbmans. Of him, who 
circumambulates the tree, and then worships it, Hari remits all the sins committed in the course of a hundred generations, 
At the foot of this tree there is an image of Mangal, the giver of prosperity to gods, and whoever beholds her and offers her 
adoration emancipates himself from all delusion.”’* Close by it is an open pillared choultry called Mukti-mandape, the hall of 


* ପସ କଏ ଷ୪ ସା gMM: । ଏ GIA gga ହସ ୪ଫଶ୍‌ସ ଏ ବ୍ଧ ଏସ | ଶୀ ବଡ଼ ଙଖ/ ୩ ଏ AAA A 
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salvation, where Pandits and professors daily assemble to expound the S'Astras, and lecture to the faithful (No. 16). It isa 
rectangular building, 38 feet square, with a plain high plinth and a pyramidal roof supported on 16 massive chlorite pillars, 
those of the inner range being of one pattern, and those of the outer of another. (See Vol. I, Plate VI, figs. 104 and 102.) 
It is said to have been erected by Prataparudra Deva in A. D. 1525, but it would be no great presumption to suppose that 
it is the representative of the Vihara Hall which the Buddhists must have had in the place. Its roof was renewed about 
the middle of last century by S'ridhara Patnéyaka in the reign of Virakis'ora Deva. A. little beyond it is a small 
tank called Rohini Kunda (No. 26), a dip in which metamorphosed the crow in the legend into Vishnu (ante, p. 101). 
An image of the-crow with four hands is preserved on a stone-slab close by. (No. 20.) To the faithful these are 
objects of great interest, and to the priests sources of a steady income ; but there is nothing in them for the archeologist. 
Immediately to the west of the tank there is a temple of medium size, but of considerable age, which is dedicated to Vimala 
Deri, “the stainless wife of the All-destroyer,” Mahadeva, who presides here as a guardian of the Lord of the Universe. 
Though ensconced in a Vaishpavite sanctuary, founded on the traditions of the Buddhists, and imbued with the utmost 
repugnance to animal sacrifice, the goddess has not been able to forego her partiality for flesh-meat, and once & year, 
on the eighth of the waxing moon in the month of A’s’vina, has a kid sacrificed to her at midnight. The priests of 
Jagannatha do not readily acknowledge this, but when hard pressed, explain it away as a mystery. 

The temple at the north-east corner is also an old one, and of considerable religious pretension, but by no means rich in 
sculpture, except in its Nat-mandir, which is of modern date (No. 87). It is dedicated to Lakshmi, the immaculate wife of 
Jagannatha, who, though not admitted a pla ce in the sanctuary of the great god, takes a prominent place in all his festivals 
and rejoicings, and, as becomes a faithful wife, anxiously awaits at the Bhet mandapa, No. 58, his return, from his annual 
excursion to the Gundich& garden. Next to it is another of nearly the same size, and called Sérya Mandir or the sun temple 
(No. 38). It contains a small image of the sun seated on a car drawn by seven horses. This is said to have been originally 
the presiding divinity of the great Pagoda at Konarak, whence it was removed to this place on the destruction of the temple 
there. This is not, however, generally acknowledged, and right in front of the figure on the throne there are the images of 
R4dh4 and Krishna which cover it from the view of the faithful. It was by going inside the sanctuary and standing close 
by the side of the throne, that I could see it with the aid of a lamp at midday. The object of thus secreting the figure none 
would, or could, tell me. : 

As at Bhuvanes'vara so at Puri, the principal temple of the place includes four distinct buildings, of which the temple 
proper and the porch are of one date, and the other two of two separate dates. As already stated, 
(ante, p. 109), the temple was built in the reign and by order of Anangabhima Deva of the 
Gangetic Dynasty of Orissa.* The Dancing Hall, Nat-mandir, is obviously of a later date ; but I could not ascertain the name 
of the king who had caused it to be erected. The Refectory or Hall of Offerings is attributed to the Marlattis of 
last century. The architect of the temple was Bhiskara Pandit, and he devoted to the task full twelve years, bringing 
it to completion in 1197 A. D. The cost, it is said, amounted to forty lacs of rupees, a very large sum at a time when 


The Great Temple. 


money was dear. The general style adopted was the same as that of the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, but on a larger 
scale, and some of the details were changed to suit altered circumstances. The ground plan of the Great Tower is a square 
of 66 feet, whereas that of the Puri temple is 80 feet, from central pier to central pier, and the height has been raised 
from 160 to 192 feet. The last was ascertained by me from several angles taken from different distances. 

The porch on the ground-plan is also 80 feet square, but its height is limited to 120 feet. The plinth of both buildings 
is of the same height, 6 feet. Originally it was formed of bands and pannels, but these have since been covered by a berm 
on each side, north and south. The front of the berm is perfectly plain, having only an indented moulding at the upper edge 
(see plate LIV). The remains of the old mouldings are partially visible on the west side. The body of the temple rises to a 
height of 35 feet above the plinth, and all above it forms the spire. The body of the porch is slightly lower, being 31’ 6”, and 
is protected by a cornice projecting 5 Ret ata right angle from the upright wall. The pyramidal roof over it, formed of two sets of 
tiers as at Bhuvanes vara, and set off with crests, comes almost to the outer edge of the cornice. This was a weak arrangement, 
and in the absence of brackets, dentils or other mechanical support, the cornice some time ago broke down, and had to be repaired 


# These details are founded on the Temple Records, and may be relied upon Si I’on en croyait les annales du pays et les livres sacrés, la pagode de 
as perfectly authentic, but these are rarely acknowledged by the priesthood Jagrenat (he writes also Jaggernat and Janeaguep) serait incontestablement 
in the presence of pilgrims. To the laity the monument is the handiwork of la plus ancienne ; les calculs des brames font remonter son antiquité au tems de 
the celestial architect Vis'vakarm&, and the date something very remote, but Paritehitou, premier roi de la céte d'Orixza, dont ils placent le régne au com- 
not always the same. A common date given is the time of Parikshita at the mencement du quatriéme age du monde; ce gui donne & cet édifice une durée 


beginning of this age. Thus Sonnerat : de 4883 ans.” Voyages I, p. 364, 
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and trussed up with slanting iron bars, covered with plaster, and modelled into caryatids. These are excessively ugly, 
and not at all in keeping with the rest of the building. 

Though the ground-plan is a square, as at Bhuvanes'vara so at Puri the body of the temple has not that form, the middle 
of each side comes flush with the outer line of the plinth and forms the most prominent pier, and’ then a series of receding 
angles on either side so cuts off the corners as to give the whole a circular appearance, and this is continued along the spire. 
In the porch these receding angles give. a zig-zag appearance to the body, but its roof retains its pyramidal character with 
a square base. The central pier on each side of the temple bears on its middle a large niche framed with elaborate mouldings. 
The side angles are alternately cut into rounded pilasters and angular projections, and they are set off with panels, recesses, 
and small niches framed with scrolls, bands and delicate mouldings, as at Bhuvanes‘vara,. ‘The scrolls and the mouldings have, 
however, long since been filled up with c/kundm in course of the repeated repairs which the monument has undergone during 
the last six hundred years, and I could trace them only by scraping out the chundm with a chisel. The projections of the 
Porch are not so deep as those of the body. The niches, recesses and panels with which they are set off are similar to those 
on the temple, and at one time had the same amount of carved-work, delicate floral mouldings, and floral bands; but these 
have been completely covered by chundm, leaving only the outlines of the larger’ mouldings roughly prominent. The 
present appearance of the details is shown in plate LXIV. 

For some time after the erection of the temple no necessity was felt for repairs, and nothing was attempted beyond 
slight touching up of breaks and accidental injuries; but subsequently the destruction caused by repeated Moslem assaults 
rendered thorough repairs unavoidable. According to the Temple Records, the first thorough repairs to the temple were 
executed in the reign of Prataparudra (A. D. 1504 to 1532), when, it is distinctly stated, the temple was “plastered and 
white-washed.” Nrisiiha Deva repeated the operation in 1647. During the reign of Krishna Deva (A. D. 1718 to 1718), . 
soon after a Muhammaden assault, thorough repairs were again necessitated. And fifty years later, the queen of Virakis'ora 


Deva gave the fourth general repairs. Besides these, partial repairs were frequently had to be resorted to. In fact the purifica- 
tion of the temple after every Muhammadan assault included a white-washing, which, however beneficial as a lustration, told 
seriously against the delicate carved-work, and its frequent repetition completed the ruin of the temple as a work of art. 

The injury so done is irreparable. It has converted a monument, gearcely inferior, from an art point of view, 
to the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, and quite as sumptuously carved as the ‘Black Pagoda, into an ugly mass of 
stones. It has led, however, to inferences about the decay of Indian art which are by no means justifiable. Mr. 
Fergusson, adverting to the absence of detail, says, “ The degradation of the faith, however, is hardly so remarkable 
as that of the style. Even Stirling, who was no captious critic, remarks that it seems unaccountablé in an age when 
the architects obviously possessed some taste and skill, and were in most cases particularly lavish in the use of 
sculptural ornament, so little pains should have been taken with the decoration and finishing of this sacred and 
stupendous edifice. It is not, however, in the detail, but the outline, the proportions and every arrangement of the 
temple, show that the art in this province at least had received a fatal downward impetus from which it never recovered.”* 
Again: “ Except in its double enclosure, and a certain irregularity of plan, this temple does not differ materially in arrange- 
ment from the great ones at Bhuvanes’vara and elsewhere ; but besides the absence of detail already remarked upon, the outline 
of its viméns is totally devoid of either that solemn solidity of the earlier examples, or the grace that characterised those 
subsequently erected; and when we add to this that white-wash and paint have done their worst to add vulgarity to forms 
already sufficiently ungraceful, it will easily be understood that this, the most famous, is also the most disappointing of nor- 
therm Hindu temples. As may be seen from the preceding illustration, the parts are so nearly the same as those found in 
all the old temples at Bhuvanes'vara, that the difference could hardly be expressed in words; even the wood-cut, however, 
is sufficient to show how changed they are in effect, but the building itself should be seen fully to appreciate the degradation 
that has taken place.” +t 

It is unquestionable that the monument is less attractive in appearance than the coat Tower of Bhuvanes'vara. The 
absence of details gives it a nakedness of appearance, which its size and proportions fail to overcome. That absence, 
however, is due not to the decay of art in the province, but to masking—to the covering up of all that gave it sharpness 
and grace and beauty : the Parthenon would be made equally ugly if its friezes and cornice, its details and volutes, its 
flutings and mouldings, be plastered over and entirely hidden, and the sharpness of its lines disturbed by a rough coating of 
white-wash. The learned critic has adverted to this cause, but he has not attached sufficient importance to it, and hence the 

mistaken inference. The fact that the Black Pagoda at Konérak, which is half a century later, is as profusely and delicately 


¥ ee and Eastern Architecture, pp. 429, 430, + Ibid, pp. 4817. 
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carved as the Great Tower of Bliuvanes’rara is enough to show that the absence could not be fairly accounted for on the assump- 
tion of artistic incapacity, or of the decay of taste. That the present race of Uriyas are incapable of producing anything like 
what their remote ancestors did, is a position which none will gainsay ; but evidence is wanting to. prove that the degradation 
in artistic capacity commenced after the completion of the Bhuvanes’vara temples and culminated when the Puri monument 
was taken in hand. The arguments founded on the outline, the proportions and arrangement are equally wide of the mark. 
The Puri temple is not, and never was intended to be, an exact copy of the Bluvanes'vara Tower, but the outline and 
arrangement of the two are strictly the same, and Mr. Fergusson bimself admits this. The irregularity of the plan to which 
he refers I liave failed to dctect, and the ground-plans shown in plates XLVIII and LI, do not serve to help me in any 
way. As regards proportions, the same remark may be made with perfect safety. The Bhuvanes'’vara Tower is a square of 
66 feet on the ground-plan with a height of 160 feet. The Puri temple, with a base of 80 feet square, has a height of 
192 feet.* Had it followed the exact proportions of the former, the height should have been 193-9, so the difference is only 
1/:9“—a slight difference which is easily accounted for by the fact of the level of the courtyards in the two places liaving 
been altered long after the erection of the temples. I shall say nothing about the absence of grace, as it is an intangible 
quantity, dependent a good deal upon fancy, and I must in that respect yield to the learned archeologist, though it would 
not be amiss to ask, how far that absence is due to the covering up of the details, and how much to want of taste in the 
architect ? 

The three large niches on the body of the temple contain, on the south side 2 colossal figure of Varaha with four hands, 
loaded with ornaments, and dressed in figured brocade cloth like that of the Kartika of the Bhuvanes' vara temple, (ante, p. 74) ; 
on the west that of Nrisifiha, or the man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, similarly draped ; on the north that of Vamana, the dwarf 
incarnation. The figures are made of chlorite, and fairly well executed. They occupy the same positions which Bhagavatt, 
Kartika and Ganes’a do in the Bhuvanes'vara Tower, and have, like them, open pavilions in front to protect them from rain 
and at the same time to enable the faithful to go up and have a near view of them. (Plate LI, Nos. 64, 66 and 67.) 
Close by the western pavilion, there is a small recess in the plinth in which is shown a human figure in bas-relief with its 
hands and feet manacled (No. 65). This is called Ekadas’i, or the personification of the 11th of the moon. According to the 
Hindu canonical law, the 11th is a day of rigorous fast, and none should eat anything on that day. High caste Hindu widows 
observe it most strictly, and religious men take but a slight repast on that day. The observance of the fast, however, in a 
place where the eating of the rice offered to the god is the most important of religious observances to the bulk of the people, 
would be an inconvenient one, interfering with the sale of the rice twice a month, and consequently with the profits of 
the priesthood. It is accordingly said that on one occasion the genius of the day disputed with Jagannatha the propriety of 
his allowing people to eat rice on fast days, and particularly on the day of which the genius was the regent. Jagannétha 
explained to him that canonical law could not have any controlling power over a place which was .above all laws, but those 
of faith in him. The genius, however, was not satisfied, and wished to exercise his power ; he was accordingly ordered to be 
manacled, and there he lies in his bond in effigy at the foot of the temple. It is possible that there is in this a reminiscence 
of Buddhism which repelled the modern innovation, for the fast is an institution of a comparatively modern date ; but of this 
there is no definite proof. It is worthy of note, however, that the fast is a strictly Vaishnavite institution, uncared for by the 
Saktas, and its rejection in the most renowned of Vaishnavite temples in all India, is significant. 

The smaller niches and recesses on tbe body of the temple and of the Porch have a great number of statues, three to five 
feet high, of men and women in different attitudes, and rampant lions very much of the style of Bhuvanes'vara figures, but not 
quite so well carved. A few of the. human figures are disgustingly obscene. Babu Brajakishore Ghose, in his ¢“ History of 
Pooree” (p. 16), says, “ the walls are covered with paintings of the most indelicate and obscene description,” but I saw 
none, and doubt very much if there ever were any paintings. It is very likely the author mistook carvings for paintings. 

The broad sides of the spire, which in the temples of Bhuvanes'vara have lions projecting, are here set off with bas- 
reliefs representing scenes from the history of Vishnu’s different incarnations. On the south side, Réma’s wars with the 
giant Ravana form the subject. On the west, Krishna’s frolics with the shepherdesses of Gokula appear the most promi- 
nent scenes. On the north, the coronation of Rama, Hanumé4n, Krishna, Jagannatha, four-handed Vishnu and other figures 
find places. Placed at a great height and covered with repeated layers of white-wash, the figures, in low relief, were of doubt- 
ful appearance, and I could not satisfy myself whether they were carved on the stone of the spire when it was built, or added 
afterwards in plaster. The spire is crowned with an iron discus, which, it is said, was first put up by Sankha Vésudeva 
(A. D. 1337 to 1361), and subsequently renewed by Ramachandra Deve (A. D. 1578 to 1607). 


# The height has been variously estimated from 180 to 200 feet by different writers. I re ON result of my calculations. 
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On the south side of the temple there are two rooms, one leading to the other, and occupicd by an image of Madana- 
mohana. This is the exact counterpart of the little temple which occurs on the south side of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes’ 
vara, and its occupant does the same duty which that of the other does. That duty is to act as the proxy of Jagannatha in 
all processions, feasts and festivals in which he cannot himself from his great weight: and immobility take a part. 

The temple has an only doorway (14-4 X 8-10) opening into the porch or audience chamber. The latter is divided 
by square pillars into a nave ond twoaisles. Its nave is 88 feet long and its walls in the thickest parts 18 feet. It has four 
doorways, one to the west, which is common to it and the temple ; one opening to the south (13-8 x 6-6); one to the Dancing 
Hall, (14 X 7), and the last to the north, leading to a chamber which forms the strong room of the temple, It is the depository 
of valuables nover, or rarely, used for the service of Jagannatha. In this respect it serves the purposes of the opistho- 
domus of Greek temples. The spire of the temple is two-storeyed; and, formerly, the upper-storey-room was used for the deposit 
.of valuables; but, as at Bhuvanes‘'vara so here, the room in course of time became the receptacle of mephitie air, and could not 
be approached without danger; so it had to be forsaken, and the room on the north side was built to supply its place. The 
new room is said to be about two hundred years old. There are three other rooms for the same purpose; these have been 
formed by partitioning off the two ends of the northern and the off-end of the southern aisles of the porch, (No. 69, a, 5, and 
¢). In these are deposited the jewels, clothing, silver and gold utensils, and other effects which are frequently required for use. 
The chambers 692, and 69c, are the counterparts of what occur in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, and No. 70 is the 
representative of the little chamber formed there in the recess of the northern doorway. At the south-east corner of the 
porch, and detached from it, there is a small chamber of modern date, which serves as & tiring-room for the dancers. 

As already stated the Dancing Hall is of a much later date than the temple and its porch, and is architecturally of 

Dicetng Hall quite a distinct character. It is a square room, measuring 69 X 67 feet in the inside, the outside 
measurement being a square of 80 feet. It is divided by four rows of pillars into a nave and two 
aisles on each side. The pillars are square, and totally devoid of ornaments ; but they are not of the same size ; those of the 
two inner rows being-4 feet square by 16‘ 8”, while the two outer rows are 3’ 6” by 12’ 8”. The nave measures 69’ × 16’. 
The two aisles adjoining 10’ 6”, and the two outer ones 7/ 9” each. It would seem that originally the Hall had only one aisle 
on each side, and the pillars were 14-9; the second row was subsequently added to widen the room, and additions made 
to the pillars to raise the height. The walls are perfectly bare, both outside and inside, and the only ornament in the 
room are two alto-riliéevo human figures armed with clubs, called Jay& and Vijaya, and standing as guardians at the 
entrance to the Bhoga Mandapa, and a small pedestal on the east side of the nave, on which is placed a marble figure 
of Garuda. The figure is of the usual type, and 2 feet high. Close by, on the east wall, there is also 8 painting in oil 
colours, representing two mounted cavaliers with & milkmaid standing before them, and bearing a tray on her head. 
The story runs that Purushottama Deva, having been defeated in battle by the Raja of Conjeveram, sought the aid of 
Jagannatha. The god not only promised assistance, but volunteered “‘to take the command of the expedition in person. 
When the Raja had arrived, during the progress of his march, at the site of the village now called Manikpatam, he began 
to grow anxious for some visible indication of the presence of the deity. In the midst of his cogitations on the subject, a 
milkmaid or guaélin named Manika, came up and displayed & ring which, she said, had been entrusted to her, to present 
to the monarch of Orissa, by two handsome cavaliers, mounted the one on a black, and the other on a white horse, who had 
just passed on to the southward. She also related some particulars of a conversation with them which satisfied the Raja 
that the promise of assistance would be fulfilled, and that these horsemen were no other than the brothers Sri Jeo (Krishna) 
and Bealdeo (Baladeva). Full of joy and gratitude, he directed the village to be in future called, after his fair informant, 
Manikpatana, and marched onwards to the Dakhan secure of success.”* The picture répresents the interview between the 
cavaliers and the fair milkmaid. The topic of their conversation, it is said, was such as would be natural among gay 
cavaliers and a handsome young maiden. ’ 

Access to the hall is had by {wo doors on each side, north and south. One of these, however, has on each side a flight 
of steps, the other opening on the berm in front. There is & door too, leading to the Refectory, and the eastern door of the 
“ porch opens into it on the west, . There are two other doors, very small ones, one at the south-east and the other 
at the south-west corner. The forfher opens into the covered passage from the kitchen, and the latter to the berm 
on tho south side, and is intended for the priests who carry’ choice offerings from the kitchen to the temple proper. On the 
berms on the two sides of the hall there are four small buildings, one on the south, and three on the north. The former 
(No. 13,) is a small circular temple occupied by a lingam ; and of the latter, the first (No. 71) is the tiring-room of Lakshmi. 


¥ Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 281. 
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Here slie comes from her temple (No. 37) to put on her robes before proceeding to the pavilion, (No. 57), to welcome 
Jagannitha. The next (No. 72) is the orchestra, where the musicians assemble and play on their instruments at differont 
stated times of tlie day and the night, to mark the completion of particular ceremonies. But when such ceremonies 
are followed by dancing and singing, the usual place for them is the Dancing Hall itself. The last (No. 73) is devoted 
to an image of Krishya. 

The Refectory or Hall of Offerings, Bhoga Mandapa, stands immediately to the: east of the last. It is a square 
building liko the other three, but of smaller size. It measures 58 X 56 feet on the ground- 
plan, and has e richly sculptured plinth 7-6” high. Its body above the plinth is 15 feet 6 inches 
high, and profusely carved in the most finished style of Orissan art, and it is the only part of the temple enclosure which has 
not suffered from white-wash. In fact it has not been repaired since its erection in the middle of the last century, and 


Refectory or Hull of Offerings. 


its material, a dark-red sandstone, retains its natural colour, slightly darkened by age. The statues on it are of smaller 
size than those which occur on the temple and tlhe porch, but they are of good workmanship. A few, however, are 
obscene. Only the front of the building is seen to advantage, and a photograph of it taken by me is given in-plate LV. 
The doorway seen in it is flanked by frames of chlorite, chiselled in the richest style, the softness and fine grain of the 
stone adding considerably to the finished appearance of the work. The architrave over it, with the figures of the 
nine planets (novagraha), is particularly rich. In marked contrast to this ornamentation the interior is left perfectly 
bare, and the four pillars which support the roof have on them no moulding or carving of any kind. The roof of this 
building, as also that of the Porch, is double, ¢. ¢., formed of a flat ceiling supported on iron beams, and over 
it a pyramidal structure formed of overlapping stones, the weight of which rests mainly on the sideé-walls. This 
building originally formed a part of the Temple of the Sun at Konarak, and thenée was bodily transferred to this place by 
the Marhattas in the middle of the last century. The transfer was effected with great care and skill, and in the 
adjustment of its different parts no trace is visible of the structure having been erected and then dismantled and again 
set up. Looking to the vast mass of sculptured ornaments never intended to be moved about, and carved in sifu, the 
task was of extreme difficulty, but it was most successfully executed. I 

For a place so sacred and so intimately connected with the religion of the great mass of the Hindu population of 
India for well nigh seven centuries, one visited by hundreds of thousands every year, and 
endowed by the richest of the land from time to time, the number of inscriptions to be found in it 
is exceedingly small. None of the minor temples has any inscription, and the great temple itself shows very little of 
any consequence. The stanza giving the date of the erection of the temple (ante, p. 110) is said to be inscribed 
on the back of the throne of the sacred images, but the place was so dark that with the aid of an oil-lamp at midday 
I could not see it, and the priest, who gave me the stanza, would not, or could not, show it. I would have taken it to be 
apochryphal, but I found it quoted in a book of my great-grandfather who visited the plage in the last century, and wrote it 
down in his diary. This, however, only proves that the stanza is an old one, but not that it was taken from an inscription. 
The only authentic inscriptions which I have seen occur on the jambs of the doorway leading to the Audience Chamber. 
These are in the Uriya language and character, written in the most corrupt orthography and syntax, and so faulty in 
construction that ordinarily-educated Uriyas can scarcely make out their meaning. Three of these are due to Pratépa 


Inscriptions. 


Kapiles’vara Deva, the same prince who, in Dr. Hunter’s work, appears under the name of Pratépa Narsifiba (A. D. 1307 
to 1327). One of them was recorded, in the month of Vaisakha after the completion of the ith year of his reign, to attest 
the appointment of certain persons as ministers, invoking the curse of Jagannatha on those who would dismiss them. 
A second is dated, Sunday, the new-moon of Vais'akha, on the completion of the 19th year of his reign, in which he 
bestows some land on & minister. The third is dated, Thursday, the 13th of Kakara (Cancer = July), after the completion 
of the 21st year of his reign, and confirms certain grants to Jagannéatha and others. None of these is of any interest, but the 
last enables us to correct the Temple Records as regards the period of the king’s reign. His reign had extended to the 22nd 
year, and did not terminate on the 20th year as there stated. The next inscription is an edict of Prataparudra Deva, 
who, on Wednesday, the 10th of the month of Cancer (Kékara = July, 1509), after the completion of the fourth yéar of 
his reign, ordained, on inspiration derived from a dream, that the pastorals of J#yadeva should be recited twice a 
day before the great god,* once in the morning, and again after the full-dress exhibition in the evening. There are two 
others, but their facsimiles brought by me are illegible. 
Transcripts and translations of the legible records will be found at the end of this chapter. 


# Hunter's Orissa, 17, p. 188. 
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All the four outer gates of the sacred enclosure are left open till a late hour at night, but the rule is that, 
except in the case of special permits granted by the Khurda R4j4, pilgrims should enter 


Jaganndtha, his audience and 


miracles. by the eastern gate, turn to the left in the inner enclosure, cireumambulate the great temple/ 


once, thrice, or even seven times, generally thrice, and then enter the Dancing Hall by the north. Proceeding thence to the| 
Audience Chamber, and standing in front of a log of sandal-wood which cuts off further approach, they behold the Lord 

of the Universe in the sanctum in front. Persons paying largely are allowed to cross the bar, and enter the 

sanctum. Persons having special permits, which cost from Rs. 500 to 5,000, enter by tbe southern gate, and have 

the right of getting the inner enclosure cleared of all other visitors for the time they stay in it. They of course 

have the right of entering the sanctum. The sanctum is so dark that without the aid of a lamp, nothing is visible 
within it even at midday. Going, thrice round the temple at noon with the sun glaring on the white-washed houses all 

round, and devoting the greater part of the time in looking upwards towards the cornice and the tops of the temples and 

other erections to which the attention is constantly drawn by the cicerones, the eyes of the pilgrims get so dazed, that it is 

impossible immediately after to see anything placed in a very dark corner; and, under the best of circumstances, the 

poor pilgrims, standing before the sandal-wood bar, see very little. Even those who get beyond the bar cannot see much 

at first, or until their pupils adjust themselves to the light. The priests attribute this to the effect of sin, which renders 

carnal eyes unfit to behold-the divinity. When that sin is destroyed by devotion the divinity becomes visible. 

An amusing anecdote is generally related of this miracle. The late Raja Sukhamaye Réya, of Calcutta, was noted for 
his thrifty habits and lax morality ; he stood at the temple-door, but could see nothing, and was reminded of his sins. He 
returned to his lodgings, prayed all day and night, promised to make amends by. defraying the cost of a metalled road from 
Cuttack to Puri, and of rest-houses and dispensaries at Puri, Cuttack, Yajapur and Balasore, and the nezt day, entering 
the temple without the circumambulation, which he had already performed the day before, he beheld the divinity in all 
his glory. The R&j& kept his promise, and the present high road to Puri from Cuttack, a distance of over fifty miles, and 
the rest-houses and hospitals at the several places named bear witness thereof. They cost him several lacs of rupees. 1 visited 
the temple at 1 P. M., and, going round it once, entered the temple ; but, with the effect of the bright light without, and the 
glare of a lamp held before my face, I could see very little of the images even when standing in the middle of the sanctum. 
I did not, however, say anything of my failing sight, but asked one of the priests to take me by the hand, and enable 
me to perform the circumambulation of the throne of the divinity. I weut round the throne thrice, keeping my eyes com- 
pletely closed, and this sufficed either to wash off my sins, or to take off the contraction of my pupils, and £ saw, with the aid 
of the lamp beld away from me, the images as well as possible. A shrewd priest, with whom 1 afterwards talked on the 
subject, admitted that he and otliers of his fraternity were well aware of the miracle, often appealed to, being due to the 
sudden transition from light to darkness. 

Another miracle, constantly dinned into the. ears of the faithful, is, that the roar of the sea, which is distinctly 
audible at a distance of five miles, is never permitted to enter the precincts of the sacred enclosure, though it stands’ 
well within a mile of the sea. Close by the Sun Pillar the roar is loud and distinct, but within the enclosure it is 
not audible ; and this is attributed to the mandate of the divinity. The roar was so loud that it frightened the gentle lady 
Subhadré&, and in very fear her hands shrank and contracted within her body. Her brother, thereupon, forbade the sea to 
send its roar within the temple. A more natural and simple solution of the miracle, however, is offered by the fact, that the 
high walls round the enclosure intercept the waves of the sound, ard the din of the ¢rowd within, and the courtyard is 
at visiting times always densely crowded, drown whatever sounds come over them. Between 3 and 4 P. m., when there 
were no visitors, and T was engaged in surveging the area, I and my companions heard the roar quite distinctly, though it 
did not strike me to be nearly so loud as it is outside the enclosure. 

Owing to the excessive darkness of the sanctum, and the absence of the necessary apparatus for producing artificial 


Images of Jagannétha and his 1'ght, I could not obtain a photograph of the images. Nér would such & picture, had I got 


tompanions, one, have proved of any use, as the images are variously dressed at different times of the day, 
and their true shape cannot be taken at any time. This is, however, not to be regretted, for the better class of pictures 
sold in the market at Puri, and so well known to the public, does thgm no injustice. 'I'he images are made of the nim 
wood (Melia azadiracta), which is perhaps the best wood available for the purpose in India. It is hard, close-grained, sus- 
ceptible of high polish, and not liable to warp or crack ; ‘while its bitter taste makes it proof against the ravages of worms 
and insects. It is of a brown colour, and, when polished and, varnished, looks very like mahogany. ‘The images are made 
each of one solid block, the hands being formed of separate pieces. Abul Fazl says, the images are made of sandal-wood, { 
and other Muhammadan writers have made the same statement. But they were all misinformed, Mr. Stirling was the first 


31 
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to point out the mistake, but in correcting it he said ¢ the mistake must have arisen from confounding the sandal-wood bar 
in the porch with the images,”® whereas it was due either to the sandal-wood battens nailed on the back of two of the 
images to keep their arms ¢ sii, or to that wood having been originally used for the purpose of making the statues. The 
latter appears the most probable cause, as I find it stated in the Vémadeva Safihitd that the proper wood for.the images is | 
the sandal, If this was ever used, the images could not have been made of one solid block each, for sandal trees never 
grow to such a thickness as to yield blocks of five to six feet in girth. 

The MNilddri-mahodaya, & local MéhbStmya, describes in detail the proportions of the different parts of the images. 
According to it, the image of Balabhadra should have a total length of 85 yavas or barley-corns—but the word is 80 used 
as to imply & finger’s breadth, This would give a total height of six feet. Of this total 
18} yavas are assigned to the lower part, A solid block, rounded in front and on the 
top, but flat behind. Over this comes the waist which should measure 10} yavas in 
height and 11 in breadth, The top over this is shaped like an armorial shield, rounded 
below and scalloped above. This is divided by paint into two parts, one called hyidaya, 
or breast, and the other the face. The former should be 9 yavas in height, and the 
latter 47 yavas. The face is divided into three parts; 1st, the mouth from the chin 
(indicated by paint only), 11 yavas ; 2nd, the face proper from the mouth to the forehead, 

31 yavas; and 3rd, the head or technically the hood /phané), 5 yavas. “ The mouth 

is indicated by paint in the form of a crescent. The nose is large and very much 

hooked. The nostrils are indicated by two red spots. The space between the cheeks 

is hollowed to bring out the nose; and the eyes, which are oval, placed on the inclined No. IL 
surface, look as if they were obliquely set, the outer corners rising upwards. There is 

x0 carving or painting of any kind to indicate the ears, The head is scalloped into two arched forms projecting fem 
in some fancied resemblance to the hood of a serpent. On the crown of the head there is a rounded knob, rising about four 
inches; but this is not included in the details of the Méhétmya. Seen in profile the face has a nearly straight line with 
two hooked projections. The arms project laterally and horizontally in a line with the mouth, and the forearms project 
forward, ending in stumps without any hands. Near the place of junction of the arms with the body there is, on each side, 
a knob with a depressed centre to indicate the place whence the body of a serpent is supposed to rise. On ceremonial 
Occasions an image of a serpent is placed there, but it forms no part of the image. The fathom is reckoned at 84 yavas. 
The body is carved out of one block of wood, and the arms and forearms are nailed to it. This, however, béing a weak 
contrivance, a batten of sandal-wood, extending from elbow to elbow, is nailed on the back. The colour of this image is pure 
white, which has made many Europeans to mistake it for Mahadeva. The proportions given are not now strictly followed. 
‘The stump below is made much larger to prevent the image from tumbling, and the other parts have also been altered. 
The annexed woodcut (No, 11) shows the image as it is now made, and divested of all clothing. 

The image of Jagannéths differs from the last in having circular éyes, 8 straight head-line, & square knob on the 
head, and black colour. Its nose is as large and hooked as that of Balabhadra, but 
placed on a black ground in a dark room it does not appear quite so prominent. The 
mouth is crescent-shaped. (Woodcut No. 12.) The size is slightly shorter than that of 
Balabhadra, the total being 84 yavas, disposed as follows :~— 

Face from head to mouth, s-+.e,seeseseeesvs trove cow wevenn eer socore  O6GF yaras. 
Mouth to chin, 2edvce ven esocoe sivaoe illo < soo snevop ove couse tice soo oed 12 59 
LO Wer Par Ca mr inde ca Re hah oaear tas ois chr piace rire sD pa 


Total, ... 84 yavas. 
No. 19. ‘The image of Subhadr& differs from the last two in being of a yellow colour, and + 
having a ronnded head. Apparently the image has no arms; but I am told that under 
its. clothing there are two short stumps hanging by the side, and closely set against the trunk. I tried to have a sight of 
these, but I could not prevail upon the priests to divest the clothing of a female divinity in the sight of a stranger. 1 have 
no reason, however, to doubt the accuracy of my informant, for I find the Kshetra-mdhdimya stating distinctly that there 
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should be arms on the sides of the body.* The eyes are oval, and the noso, though markedly retrouase, is not quite as much 
curved as that of the preceding two. (Woodcut No. 13.) Its total height is 52 ynvos; thus: 


Faco from head to mouth, 17 yarvas. 
Mouth to chin, 5 
Client, cov vovses cease Gesequbrtoserie cides ଭି 3 
Wash. ccc reece etviowiss ଶି 12 
Below tle waist, 17 

Total, 54 yavos. 


The Sudarsana-chakra is 0 mere stump, 84 yavas long, and 21 yavas in thickness, The No. 13. 


whole of its surface is carved in o check pattern.t I could not see anything 

like a wheel-mark on any part of this staff, and to me it appeared aos if it were the staff on which, in 
Buddhist times, a regular wheel was mounted, but which has since somehow disappeared. The priests say 
that a wheel-mark is stamped on tho top of it. (Woodcut No. 14.) 

As the three images are dressed in a variety of woys several times cvery doy, with turbans of 
various styles, chédars, golden hands, and other accessories, and no one can sce the images in a nude 
stato, except the priests employed in dressing them, the true character of the images cannot readily 
be known. No amount of dressing, however, can lide their innote deformity. They are exceedingly 
ugly, and the most hideous caricatures of the “human form divine.” The people feel this much, and 
to account forit, usunlly refer to an accident. When Indradyumna obtained the sacred log brought \ 
by the sea, Vis'vakarmé, tho celestial architect, appeared before him, and undertook to carve the | 
images on the condition tbat none should disturb him while he would be engaged in his task, locked 
up within the temple for a fortnight. Curiosity, however, got the better of prudence and discrotion, aud the chamber 
was opened before the expiry of the fixed time, when, lo! the artist had disappeared, ond tho images were left unfinished. 
None afterwards could venture to finish the work, and so the images remain ns we have them. This is an adapta i, f a 


Buddhist story which Hiouen Thsang Las quoted in Lis travels, to account for the unfinished state of tho origi oy ius 


1 fr the oreot tngnla nt Ped 


No. 14. 


emg ya. Jt runs thus : , 

& When the Vihara was completed, they appenlod to accomplished artists to produce an image of Tathagata, 
ing him in the attitude in which he was when he was just becoming a Buddha. 
for none responded to their call. At last it was a Brahman who came forward, and addressed the congregation of the 
clergy, saying—‘ I shall produce the marvellous figuro of ‘Tathégata.’ The clergy said to him: ‘ Now, what do you require 
to construct the image? “ Only some aromatic paste,’ replied he. “Let it be deposited in the centre of the Vibra, with a 
lighted lamp for me to work with. When I havo entcred the place, I shall make myself a close prisoner within the door, 
and it should not be opened (or a period of six months.’ The body of the clergy conformed to his orders. When bo bad 
thus passed over four months, and when consequently the siz months had not been completed, the clergy wero impelled 


present- ; 
Months and years passed away in vain, 
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by curiosity and admiration. Having opened the door to see his work, they beheld, in the middle of the Vihara, the statue 
of Buddha seated with his arms crossed, and in an imposing attitude. * * * This figure appeared affectingly life-like, 
only the upper part of the left breast had not been completely modelled and polished. But the clergy could not see the 
artist, and this proved that the statue was the result of a divine miracle.”* : 

It should be noted, however, that the Hindu story is founded on tradition, and has not been vouched for by the different 
Sanskrit works which treat of the subject. The story of carving the sacred log, as given in the Purushottama Mahatmya, runs 
thus :—** Indradyumna, having duly worshipped the log which had come floating on the sea from S'vetadvipa, enquired of the 
noble sage Narada, ¢ By whom and in what form should the image of Vishnu be produced? Hearing this, the sage of pre- 
eminent greatness, the noble tutor, replied, saying, ¢‘ Who can know the transcendental object of the Divinity ? Even Brahm&, 
the creator of the universe, is doubtful on the subject.’ While this conversation was getting on, the king and the sage heard a 
deep sound proceeding from heaven but from no corporeal being ; those who were around them were also astonished at hearing 
it, but the superhuman Lord was beyond their understanding. The sound exclaimed, ¢ The great god will secretly descend 
into the noble temple ; keep the log covered for fifteen days; when an old carpenter with his implements in hand will 
appear and enter the temple, carefully close the doors, and make a great noise on the outside so as to drown the noise inside, 
which will otherwise bring on deafness and paralysis. It will also bring on condemnation to hell, and the death of children. 
None should enter the temple, nor peep into it. Should other than he who is appointed, look in, the king will lose his 
kingdom, and the beholder shall be greatly frightened, and be born blind from age to age. Therefore none should look into 
the temple until the work of making the images is completed. Left alone the god will complete this work, the source of 
good to all creation, and inform you of it.’ Hearing this proclamation made by Vishnu himself, Narada and others wished 
to do as they were directed. Then came there the old carpenter, and told the king, ¢ Whatever yon have seen in your 
dream, the same 1 shall accomplish with this excellent wood.’ Having said this, the old man, in the shape of a carpenter, 
who was no other than Narayana himself, descended to lay the faith of men, disappeared in the temple. 

“ Then the protector of the earth did as he was directed by the heavenly voice. Thus day after day passed on; a de- 
lightful aroma spread everywhere ; the heavenly flower parijdta, so rare among mortals, fell in showers; the sound of sweet 
music Fa charming songs, echoed in the ear; pleasing showers of the water of the celestial Ganges drizzled on earth ; wild 

କେ ‘ints felt the aroma of the exudation from the temple of noble elephants, an aroma insufferable but beneficial to created 

Pena he gods came down to nerform ceremonies pnd Hho gen va® 1U6 srvnf LA Oder gnd, seeing tbat Hari was dege sor iaing 
on the ,» - »wice-born recited their hymns in praise of Vishnu, the same who was Madhava before. Through the adora- 
tion of the gods Vishnu assumed his emblems, and made himself manifest on the fifteenth day. The god appeared in four 
forms, as before mentioned by me. He appeared, as formerly described to you, seated on a noble throne, and accompanied by 
Balabhadra and Sudars'ana. Janardana appeared, holding the conch-shell, the discus, the mace, and the lotus. Baladeva 
appeared holding the mace, the club, the discus and the lotus ornament; he had earrings, and was canopied by the 
seven hoods of a cobra. Sulhadra, the lovely-faced, was seen holding forth blessings, the lotus and encouragement.” † 
This description is not at all in keeping with the reality, but it is accepted by the faithfol to mean the figures as we have 
them. Jagannatha is believed to be Vishgu himself in his entirety, the same with Krishna; and Balabhadra his alter ego, 
representing Baladeva, the brother of Krishna. The third is catled Subhadra, which was the name of Baladeva’s sister, 
.and popularly the image is said to be that of the sister of the two gods. The Purushottama Mahatmya, however, denies 
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this. It says, “ the saying is a mere tradition” unworthy of belief, but that in reality it is that of Lakshmi, the wife of 
Vishnu, and the manifestation of intelligence. In the time of the Krishna incarnation she was born in the womb of Rohini, 
and had the appearance of Baladeva, and therefore is she called Subhadra, his sister.* In three or four other places the 
same opinion is reiterated. Stirling says, she ““ is esteemed a form of Devi or Kali, the female energy of Baladeva,” whom 
he identifies with MahAdeva ;†+ but for this statement I have found no authority. 

The quotation above given entirely upsets the tradition about the images having been left unfinished on account of 
an accident. Some Uriyas informed Mr. Stirling that ‘‘the images are shapeless because the Vedas have declared that 
the deity has no particular form; and that they have received their present grotesque and hideous countenances, with the 
view to terrify men into being good.”‡ But for this statement, too, there is no scriptural authority. It is obvious that. 
the images are not only ugly, but that they were not originally designed to represent the image of a man. Even in the 
most primitive times, absolutely untutored men would not lave shaped the blocks as they are for human figures. ‘The small 
stump below could not have been designed for human legs; the narrow waist is not human ; and the merging of the head 
and chest into one piece without any demarcation for the neck is not what our experience of primitive art would lead us to 
expect. The insertion of the arms in a line with the upper lip is also a kind of error to which even primitive men were 
not liable to. We must, therefore, look for the genesis of the figures in some other cause. Mr. Paterson was the first to 
suggest that they weré monograms, and he supposed them to represent the mystic syllable Om. The hypothesis, however, 
was not tenable, as no similitude could be traced between the images and the mystic Om in any of the different characters 
in which it is written. 

Bearing in mind the facts stated above (p. 107) regarding the relation of Jaganndtha to Buddhism, the only satisfactory 
solution of the problem must be looked for in the emblems of the Buddhist religion, And the enquiry instituted under this 
head by the learned General Cunningham, has resulted in the collection of a mass of evidence which leaves no room for any 
reasonable doubt. The Sudarsana-chakra, 61 the discus of Vishnu, is described in the Viamana Purdnea to have been given 
him by Mahadeva for the destruction of the Asuras.§ The Padma Puréna does not accept this legend, but says it was 
prepared by Vislinu himself with the essence of the sun-god Surya. The Samba Purina attributes it to Vis” walaro, 
the celestial architect, smith and mason, who fashioned it with the parings of the sun-god. The first assic, 
twelve spokes, which represented the twelve months of the year, the twelve signs of the Zodiac, and the 
twelve: viz., 1, Agni, 2, Stirva 2 Mito a A Proiinoti A tone! 7, the Vis’ ର 8, the 12 
9, Hanumén, j0. Dhanvag soot uniforze 


tari, 11, penance, and 12, SCR || In sculpture the number of ra: 
ore and sometimés less than 12 are observable. This irregularity also occurs in the Buddhist wheel, and in \gome 
cases the radii are so ornamonted that they give to the wheel the appearance of the conventional lotus, On the whole, 
however, the shape of the Sudarsana is the counterpart of the ¢ Wheel of Law,’ the Dharma-chakra of the Buddhists. In 
legends it is looked upon as the material representation of the metaphorical expression implying the first preaching of his 
doctrines by S‘akya Sifiha,—“ setting the wheel of law in motion.” The wheel necessarily becomes the emblem of religion, 
and by metonymy Buddha himself, the author of that religion. In Buddhist philosophical works, the wheel, thereforé, 
is looked upon as the symbol of Buddha himself, who had completed the circle of his existence, and attained mastery over it, 
It is consequently the most important symbol in Buddhism, and has everywhere met with the highest adoration. In early 
times, when Buddhism had not stooped to the making of images of Buddha, it formed the most prominent object of 
worship in the prayer hall, for it appears in bas-reliefs as the central object in the middle of temples with men adoring it, 
It occurs also as an ornament on caves and buildings, and as a distinctive symbol on coins.** This 
cannot be predicated of the discus of Vishyu. Nowhere is adoration ordained to be paid to jt, or to 
its fellow emblems, the mace, the lotus and the conch-shell. The importance attached to it at Puri, and 
‘the fact of the Purushottama Mabétmya-making it distinct and of equal rank with the other three 
images, clearly show that it had a Buddhist origin. It stands still on the throné in the sanctuary, but 
no worship | is now paid to it, except on certain festive occasions. 

And if the chakra be accepted as Buddhist, the other figures may, likewise, be assumed to be so, 


* ହୁ ତଙ୍ସୀନସା ୩ ଆ ମା ଏଞ ସ୍ । ୧୩V TAT II RAT DG: Rn ଷଵ୍ସ ଝ୍ଷବ୍ଷୀଏ ଞ୍୍ସ୍ଷଙ୍ଙ୍‌ ¦ ସଂ aN Ya APT ନନୀ ॥ 
whit ayTrAA Ufa ଆ । ୨୯୮୩ ଜୀବ ସବ୍ୀ ସସ ମଡକ ॥ ହ୍ଞ ॥ || ସିମ ଖନକସା ବା ବସ arf: | THT YI fag TTI1AT CT Th 
. + Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 320. ସ୍ସମୀସ୍ୀସ ସକ ସ୍ସ ଧ୍୍ଷ୍୍‌ସ୍ୀ । '୩ଇ୩ ୩୯୫୩ ସସ af ga N 
‡ Ibid, p. 819. « My Buddha Gayé, p. 128. 
ଶି ମା ହୀ ୪: ସ୍ମ ପକ ମ୍‌ ସମସ ଷଞ୍ ୀନଙ୍କ ଙ୍ସ ସ୍ଠ୍ଷ ଷ୍ଙ୍୍‌ଷୁ ¥» Vide passim Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, p. 853, 
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The researches of General Cunningham have, however, obviated the necessity of any assumption. The most prominent , 
symbol on the Sanchi gateway is a form which, divested of its ornamental flourishes, may be resolved into the five ancient 
Pali letters & = y, | = r, J = 4 6 = v, 1 = n. According to the Péja Khanda of the Nepalese Buddhists, the first of these ) 
Jetters is the v4) or ‘ seed,’ that is, the source, of air, and the Hindu Tantras accept it to be the same.* The second letter 
stands for the v{ija of fire = agnt both in the Buddhist and the Hindu Tantras.f The third, similarly, is the representative 
of water.} The fourth of the earth,§ and the fifth of ether.] The Pija Khanda adds a sizth, cb = s @, which, it 
says, is the representative of the mount Sumeru, which in effect is the same with the opinion of a Tantra quoted in 
Sir Raj& Radhakanta Deva’s S'abdakalpadruma, in which it is described to be the vi; of the earth f jagadvija).¶ 
i Putting these letters together, in the form of a monogram, General Cunningham arrives at the figure 
®) shown in the woodeut No. 16. 
The making of monograms was a common practice in India, and the union of a, u and ze in the Hindu 


Noto: sacred and mystic Om, is a notable instance of it of the most ancient times. The Vija mantras of the different 


gods and goddesses are also no other than monograms; and the om, hrif, krin, hum of the Buddhist and the Tantric ages can 
be accounted for in no other way. The assumption, therefore, founded on the closest resemblance of the letters with the 
monogram, is by no means unwarrantable. The use of the monogram is quite as extensive in Buddhist art as that of the 
whecel.** It is the symbol of Dharma, the second member of the Buddhist Trinity. This member is Concrete Nature, or 
matter, and the five letters are the names of the five elements which constitute that nature. ‘The union of the Concrete 
Nature with Buddha constitutes Sangha, the third member of the Trinity, and the wheel and the monogram are usually 
joined together to represent the Trinity. Buddhist philosophers are not of one mind as to the exact 
relation of the two elements of the Trinity. The materialists exalt Dharma to the highest place, and 
make Buddha or spirit, subordinate, while the spiritualists raise spirit over matter. Accordingly we 


find the wheel sometimes placed above the monogram and sometimes below it.tt In either case the 
No. 17. result is the same—the union of Buddha and Dharma forming the Sangka. On one of the Sénchi 

gateways the wheel appears below the monogram, and three such united figures occur in a line as shown on the margin. 

2 Noodeut 0. 17.) On another the united symbol is highly developed, and its different lines are go curved and turned 


as to givé them high artistic finish, and two such figures are placed one on each side of a wheel symbol, also richly 


te 5 i କହ ଓ : 3 a 
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having eyes and mouths painted on them, and a cloth thrown over the arms. Remove the cloth auiffer from the former in 
mouths, and the difference between them and the Buddhist 
symbol will be found to be slight indeed.. The woodcut 
* given on the margin has been copied from Genl. Cunning- 
ham’s figures published in his Bhilsa Topes; but it does not 
give a true picture of the images. The figures prepared 
by me and printed on pages 122 and 123 are moro faithful, 
and the faces of Jaganndtha and Balarama in them bear 


even a closer representation to the monogram. They differ, 


however, in one important particular. While in the former No. 19. 
the hands are uplifted, and therefore they closely resemble the two latteral arms of the letter y (£), 
ତ in the latter the hands are stretched forward, and can, therefore, bear no relation to those members. 
No. 18. But 1 believe the original Buddhist emblem was partly carved and partly painted, and the uplifted 
limbs of the latter were indicated by paint, and the paint having been rubbed off, the face now includes the whole of the 
* ସନ । ଖafafa ମା । ଷଞ୍ଷା । ଖସ ସୀ ମତୀ କfGr: § ସ୍ମ । ହୀ କନକ ଷ୍ଠ । ଷଷ୍ଟ । ସ୍ସ୍ଙ୍ା ସୁଷଂଖ୩ ହୀ ଶୀ ସଂ 
ଏସ । ୪୩: ଏ ସର ସୁମ ମସ୍ଞ୍ଷ” । ବମ ହ୍‌ଙ୍‌- ଏ୩୮ସ୩ା୬ । ହଷ ହଞ୍ଞ୍‌ଖା । 
ଏସ || aff । କେସୀକକକ ଙଙନ୍‌। ଷ୍କ “୮ ନଷୀ ସନ କିମବସୀ 
` 4 fafa ( iff YT: । ମସା ୮ ଏ ଞ୍ସୀ ୧%: ସଙ୍ Frarast | Terr mig Ci ily: qgafafiaa’ a ta 
ଏ ଞ ଶମ: । ୨ହMଙ୍ଷଜ ଙ ଏ୪୭୩ଏ ଖୀ ॥ ହମ ସ୍ଞ୍ nas aThC । 
୩zଷନ fnଙଙ । I ୩ ସ୍ନାନ । ଞୀନମମ ମମ୍‌ ! ମା । ବା ସ୍r Prange 
$ aaa । ଷଧୀଙନମଷ ସା । ଷଷ୍ା। କା ସ୍ସ ଏବ ସଙଷ ସବ ସୁ: । ଖଖ୍ଙା ମନିମ ଅ୪ ବଷ୍ଷୀ ୩ । ସନ ମ୍ମ । 
କିଶ୍‌ । ସ୍RT I ଷଞ: Gg FTIR: IF w- ##* Vide Cunningham’s Bhilsa Topes, p. 356. 
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monogram. If it be borne in mind, moreover, that the figures have been renéwed a great mumber of times under Hindu 
dominancy during the last fourteen hundred years, it would be easy to conceive that originally the figures were exact 
counterparts of the symbol, and that the differences, slight as they are, are due to subsequent Bréhmanic influences. As 
already described, (p. 109) the figures were so intimately associated with the veneration of the people that Yayati found it 
expedient to adopt them in their entirety, and only slight changes have since been surreptitiously introduced from time to 
time, but never in such a way as to alter their general character. 

Opinion differs greatly as to the time when the images are renewed. Some say that the renewal takes place every 
twelve years; others make the interval twenty-seven years; others extend it to fifty, or a hundred years. A common ides 
is, that they are renewed whenever worn out or decayed. This, however, cannot be, for heavy logs of the hard nim wood of 
which they are made, cannot suffer any decay in a short period, and had decay been the only cause for renewal the interval 
must have been reckoned by centuries. The fact is, the renewal is regulated partly by astrological calculations, and partly 
by local prejudices. The time best adapted is when two new-moons occur in the month of A’shadha, or, in other words, 
when that month becomes an intercallary one ; this happens after very irregular intervals, ranging from seven to thirty years, 
and consequently the renewal is not effected at any fixed time, Moreover, the belief is that the Raj& in whose reign a renewal 
takes place, dies soon after, and consequently the renewal is often replaced by a thorough scraping and painting. (Sringa 
phitd./ When the renewal has been effected, the old figures are deprived of something very holy and secret which is contained 
in them, and then buried at midnight in the north-west corner of the outer enclosure, the sacred something being introduced 
into the middle of the new figures. A great mystery is made about the article transferred. Some say it is a fragment of the 
old image; others that it is a bit of the original wood that came floating on tlre sea ; others that it is a piece of one of the 
bones of Krishna. Babu Brajakishore Ghose is very circumstantial in his description; he says “a boy from a Puttus family 
is selected to take out from the breast of the old idol a small box containing quicksilver, said to be the spirit, which he 
conveys inside the new. The boy who does this, is always removed from the world before the end of the year.”* This 
statement, however, is not more reliable than the others. The fact is, the object is thé mystery of mysteries in Orissa, and 
the chief priests, who alone know what it is, will not disclose it to the profane vulgar. When hard-pressed they say something’ 
or other to escape the importunity of an influential man, but obviously not the truth, nor thé same story to all. What 
the article truly is I could not ascertain; but that it is a relic, and that a Buddhist one, I have no reason to doubt. 
Apart from this renewal of the images at long intervals, the rule is to renew their painting every year. This takes 
place immediately after the Bathing Festival, and fifteen days are devoted to it, that being the interval between the Bathing 
and the Car Festivals, On such occasions only the old painting is scraped off, but not the ground-work formed of birch 
bark, pasted in layers on the wooden statues, nor the body colour put thereon.+ 

The throne on which the images are placed is of stone—a platform four feet high and sixteen feet long. It is called 
the Ratnavedi or ¢ jewelled altar ;’ but it is totally devoid of ornament. The images are arranged in a line, the Sudarsana 
at the extreme left, then Jaganngtha, then Subhadr&, and lastly Balabhadra. In front of them there are several metal 
images, among which, that of Lakhsm{ is the most prominent. Tho last is about sixteen inches high, and made of gold. 
Close by it is an image of the goddess of the earth Bhidevf, made of silver. The other images are of brass, or of an alloy of 
the eight principal metals in which brass predominates. The principal images are never moved from their places, except 
on the occasions of the Bathing and the Car Festivals, and when they are renewed. 

The images appear, under very different garbs at different times of the day and on ceremonial occasions, so that they 
do not appear the same to visitors coming at different times. Each dress is called a BAy¢ or Vesa, and to make the Bhuyis 
significant, the heads, the hands and the bodies of the images are so enveloped in cloth and other accessories that their 
appearance is completely changed. The first B/%y? at dawn is the simplest. It is put on when the divinities are supposed 
to rise from their beds, and is call Mangaldrati-vesa. Then comes the Avakds'a-vesa, or dishabille, or leisure-hour dress, 
in which the divinities pass a good part of the morning. It is replaced by the .Prahara-vesa or the afternoon dress. The 
next is Chandanaldgi.vesa, or that which the divinities put on when they smear themselves with sandal-paste. The 
most important in the eyes of the faithful is the Bada-sringdra-vesa or court dress, which is put on soon after dusk, 
immediately after the Sandhydé-dhitpa or vesper meal. Of occasional dresses, the Buddha-vesa or the garb of Buddha is 
significant, as suggestive of the relation of Jagannatha to Buddha. This dress is put on on certain days in the month of April. 


* History of Pooree, p. 18. | କଳି ସକ ୪ ପୁ (ସ୍ସ । ଗମାଙ୍‌ୟଙ୍କ ଏ ବୁ କ୍ର୍ନୟୀଷଷ ୩ 
+ ମ୍ୟାନ: କ୍କ କିଝଙ୍ନଂଙ୍ ୩: । ୩ବି ସି ଷ୍ଠ ସ୍ସ: ସୁଖି ନି୍ୀଷ୍ ॥ ସୁସ୍‌ ଏନି ଏସ ଶଷ ॥ 
ସାମନା, ପଏ ସଂ । 
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Tn the Démodarda-vesa Jagannatha is dressed like a child, and then tied to a post by a rope round his waist. This is emblema- 
tic of an incidence in the life of Krishna, who, when a little boy, had stolen curds from a neighbour's house, and his mother 
had tied him up to a post by way of punishment. The Pélundi-vesa, or tying by the feet, is a representation of another 
incidence of the same kind. Jn the Fémanca-vesa, put on in the month of Blhadra, the god appears as a dwarf holding & big 
umbrella to typify the dwarf incarnation of Vishnu. The other incarnations are also represented. Immediately after the 
Bathing Festiral, the god is provided with a trunk, and made to represent Ganes’a, whence the name of the dress 
Gunes a-vesa, 

The daily round of ritual observances in honour of the Lord of the Universe is very much the same with what obtains 

SoS in the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'varo. The day begins with the rousing of the divinities 
from their sleep, and the oblations and offerings follow closely in the order described on 
poges 76 and 77, terminating at 11 rp. ™., with the offering of bedsteads, and 2 request to the divine images to retire for 
rest. The details are very much the same in the two places, differing only in the ritual mantras, which are necessarily 
different. The food offerings prescribed are all brought into the sanctuary, and placed before the throne; but the quantities 
go brought at different times are small. At the four principal meals, viz.:—(1) the Sakala d/spa, or breakfast; (2) the 
Duriprahar dhitpa, or dinner ; (3) the Sandhyd4 dhupa, or luncheon ; and (4) the Badasringdr bhoga, or supper, very large quantities 
of dressed food are prepared, and these are laid out in the Refectory, and the doors being thrown open, the divinities 
enjoy the sight of them from tlieir throne, even as they do with reference to what are brought within the sanctuary. The 
special offerings of devotees are, also, all placed in the Refectory, not in the sanctuary, except in the case of offerings made 
by the R4ja of Khurda, which are all taken to “the immediate presence of the divinities. One special offering of the R4j8 
is called Gopdla-vallabha, a sweetmoat prepared in the palace of the Raja at Puri, and sent in daily. Like the rest of 
the offerings it is, after consecration, sold to pilgrims, and the price credited to the Raj4’s private account. The quantity of 
food daily dressed is large; on festive occasions enormous. At the Car Festival enough is cooked to suffice for the 
consumption of a hundred thousand pilgrims, and considerable profit is made by its sale. Except the Gopéla-vallabha, 
all the articles of food brought within the sanctuary, are afterwards appropriated by the officiating priests, but those which 
are served in the Refectory are sold to the credit of the temple fund. The time devoted to each of the four meals is one 
hour, and during that period the gates of the inner enclosure are closed; and every meal is concluded with music, 
singing and dancing in the Dancing Hall, 

The cooks employed in dressing the food are called Sawdérs, which is a corruption of the word Sévara or wild hunter, 
They now claim to be the descendants of the fowler Vis’vavasu, who worshipped the original god NilamA4dhava. But the 
sanctity attached to the food prepared by these, the lowest of low caste people, and offered to the divinities is immense. Itis 
called Mahdépraséd, and esteemed the holiest of the holy in the universe, and the highest gods are blessed if they can partake 
of it. A single particle of it is sufficient to wash off the moral taint of the greatest crimes that created beings can commit. 
The murder of parents, spiritual guides and Bréhmans, the slaughter of cows, the theft of gold, and of divine images, all 
become innocuous the moment the guilty person reverently puts a grain of the sacred Maképraséd on his tongue. On the 
other hand, there is no crime so heinous as that of treating it disrespectfully. It should be eaten the moment it is got, 
without any discrimination of time, place or circumstance. Lakshmi herself is said to superintend the dressing of the food, 
and to taste it before it is served; and, when once placed before the images, it can never be defiled, not even when it has 
fallen out of the mouth of a dog; much less the touch of low caste people. The local Mahatmyas are replete with stories 
illustrating its merits. One of the Puranas gives & story showing how S'iva and his wife fell out because the former had 
forgotten to give a share of the holy food to the latter. Mr. Hunter remarks: ¢“ Woe to him who denies the efficacy of the: 
Mahépraséd, the Great Offering! A hundred tales among the people warn priestly arrogance of the wrath of a despised god. 
There came a proud man from Northern India, who swore that he would look upon the Lord of the world, but that he’ 
would eat no leavings of mortal or immortal beings. But as he crossed the bridge outside the sacred city, his arms and legs 
fell off, and there he lay on the roadside for two months, till a dog came out of the town eating a fragment of the holy food, 
and dropped some as he passed. The proud man crawled forward on his stomach, and grubbing with his mouth in the mire, 
ate the leavings, all slavered from the jaws of the unclean animal. Thereupon the mercy of the good lord Jagannéth visited 
him; new limbs were given to him, and he entered the holy city as a humble disciple.”* Hundreds of such instances may 
be easily multiplied; but they are not wanted. Suffice it to say, that, notwithstanding the strong prejudice of the Hindus 
against eating rice dressed by other than their own caste men, not only is the rice Mahdprasdd eaten from the hands of the 


# Orissa I, p. 86. 
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lowest castes, not excepting Chandéls, at Puri, but it is dried and carried to all parts of India for consumption, and at 
the periodical s'addhas of Vaishnavas o grain of this holy rice isnvariably put on the funeral cake as the most sacred article 
that can be offered to the manes. 

No system of religion designed for the community at large can prosper without festivals. A dull routine of every- 
Fa day life soon begins to pall—to blunt the edge of enthusiasm, and festivals are the whetstones 

which take that bluntness away. They serve as whips to lash flagging devotion into ardent 
zeal. The laity can be held together, not by daily prayers and routine formulz, but by frequently-recurring festivals in 
which men, women and children may join for the sake of mirth, gaicty, and entertainment, with which religion is blended - 
for their benefit. The character of the festivals may vary with reference to the intellectual condition of the people for 
whom they: are intended ; but in every system of religion which recognises festivals—and there is none that docs not— 
there is an attempt to bend,—to descend from the lofty chair of the solemn and the venerable,—to take the lower orders of 
the people by the hand, and to make them partake of the solace of religion sweetened with the honey of entertainment. 
They serve not only to keep alive the hold of religion on the masses, and to familiarise them with its history, but also 
to ensure a steady income to the exchequer of the clergy. The necessity for them is so absolute, that even the atheistical 
Buddhists could not forego the opportunities for them ; and in our own times there is not a sect, whether Deistic, Theistic, 
Atheistic or Positivist, which has not its festive gathering of some kind or other. 

Periodical festivals arise either from astronomical causes, or from & desire to perpetuate the memory of some notable 
event in tho history of a particular religion. The former are universal; the latter local and particular. Adverting to 
the former, Wilson, in his excellent paper on the ¢‘ Religious Festivals of the Hindus,’ says, “ The universal festivals, 
which ere probably traceable among all nations elevated above barbarism, and which may have been handed down by 
tradition from the earliest periods in the history of the human race, are manifestly astronomical, and are intended to 
commemorate the revolutions of the planets, the alterations of the seasons, and the recurrence of cyclical intervals of 
longer and shorter durations.”* Jn either case they rapidly give a strong hold on the mind of the masses, and, once 
` established, they hold on with great tenacity, and defy the attempt of reformers and the influence of changes in the forms 
of religion. Hence it js that they turn up under the most untoward and unexpected circumstances. This is specially 
the case with the festivals celebrated in honour of Jagannétha, and among them we have some that are universal, others 
particular, and & great many traditional, which have been handed down by its priests. Following the Uriy& calendar 
beginning with the month of Agrahayana, (November—December) the first festival or Ydird ocfurs on the 6th of the 
waxing moon, and is the same with the Prdvaranotsava, of Bhuvanes'vara, /anie, p. 78). At Puri it is called 

“1. Ghorndgi, or the warm-clothing festival, when the images are dressed in shawls and other thick and costly raiments, 
Tt is not an anniversary, nor is it held in much estimation. In Bengal the day is called Aruna shashthi, the 6th of the 
sun-god, and some women observe it as a day of fast for the welfare of their sons. 

2. Abhisheka. The second festival is the counterpart of the Pushyd Ydtrd of Bhuvanes’vara (p. 78), and thé rituals 
are very much the same, Images of wood painted with oil colours do not, hewever, admit of so frequent bathing without 
injury as amorphous blocks of stone do, and the 108 pitchers of water from the Vindu Ségara tank of Bhuvanes'vara have, 
therefore, to be dispensed with at Puri, and the bathing reduced to an emblematical ritual, the setting off of the images in 
“royal robes and rich ornaments forming the most prominent feature of the ceremonial. The day is sacred as the anniversary 
of Jagannatha’s coronation. In Bengal it is observed by an extra worship of Vishnu. One of the Smritis, the Yétré Tattva 
of Raghunandanae, reckons it among the 12 Yatrés of Vishnu. Fifteen days earlier, the preceding full-moon “‘is the 
anniversary of Buddha’s visit to Ceylon, and the beginning of the Tibetan new year,” but the subsequent full-moon is 
celebrated as a day of festival by the Buddhist Vaishnavas of Pandh4rpur. ° 

3. Makara. The third is the counterpart of the Makara S’ankrénii of Bhuvanes'vara p. 78), and'is observed in the 
same way, omitting the bathing. It is & universal festival among Indo-Aryans, and marks the time when the Sun enters the 
sign Capricornus, or the return of the Sun from the south,—‘‘the cessation of the winter and the return. of the general 
rays of the solar luminary.” It is a time for cake and rejoicing,: for friendly greetings and interchange of presents or 
mementos; and whether we view it in Christmas cakes and plum-puddings, ‘a Happy Christmas and a Merry New 
Year? in England, the Stérenw of the Romans, the New Year's gifts of the French /Etrennes), or the rice-cak-.s of the Bengali, 
it is the same everywhere, modified by external and adventitious circumstances, but not the less a manifestation of the same 
feeling.+ 


#* Journal, Roy. As. Soc. IX, p. 62. ‘ ic 
4 Professor Wilson has dilated on this subject in the paper above quoted, and the curious reader will find in it much to interest him. 
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4. Dola Ydatré, or Zoli. Next to the Car and the Bathing Festivals, this is the most important festival at Puri, and draws 
from thirty to forty thousand pilgrims from all parts of Indja. According to the Vaishnavite Puranas it was the anniversary 
of a great feat of heroism which Krishna performed by destroying a she-demon variously named Sankha-chida, Hori, Holi, 
Hola, Holaka, Medha, and Dhundha. The most probable supposition, however, is that it was designed to celebrate the 
return of spring,—“‘to typify the general influence of spring upon both the animate and inanimate creation, and to express 
the feelings spread by the season and the delight which the revival of nature diffused.”* It has been ever so among 
the Aryans. The Festum stulforum, the Matronalia Festa, the Lupercalia Festa, in which young men in perfect nudity, run 
about the streets on the ides of March, the feast of Bacchus, the puja of Anna Perenna, the Abbot of Unreason, the Carnival, 
the Passover, and the day of All-Fools, are all modifications of the same festival of which Holi is the leading type in India. 

The manner in which it was celebrated in Germany at one time, is thus described by Joannes Boemus Aubanus : 
“ The whole of Germany eats and drinks and gives itself up to jokes and sports, as if there was not another day to Live, and 
people wear disguises and masks, or stain their faces and vestures with red and black paint, or run about naked like the 
Luperci, from whom, I think, this annual exhibition of insanity has descended to us.”† If we omit the nudity of which 
Holi players are never guilty, and change the word Germany into India, the description would exactly fit in for the 
Holi. Naogeorgus, in his description of the Carnival, is even more precise, and I cannot resist the temptation to quote 
the following verses from his writings by way of illustration, No one who has seen the Holi celebrated in India can mistake 
the life-like exactitude of the picture given. 


* Then old and young are both as much as guests of Bacchus’ feast ; 
*# And four days long they tipple, square, and feede, and never rest. 


“ 


feare and shame away ; 
* The tongue is set at libertie, and hath no kind of stay. 
* All thinges are Iawfull then and done, no pleasure passed by, 


*# That in their minds they can devise, as if they then should die. 
* * * * 


* Some naked run about the streets, their faces hid alone 


+ With visars close, that so disguised they may of none be knowne.” 
* * * * 


# No matron olde, nor sober man can freely by them come.” ‡ 


In India the festival dates from the Vedic times. There was then celebrated by the people, & vernal feast of whick 
jokes and jibes and hilarity and extravagance formed the most prominent characteristics. As, however, in the North. 
Western frontier of India where the Vedic people lived, spring did not come until laté, the time for it was the full-moon 
of Chaitra, or a month later. In Bengal with early Spring this would not do, and so the feast had to be removed a month back, 
and it falls now on the full-moon of Phaélguna.§ Rejoicings for the return of genial weather were its chief objects, and singing, 
music, joking and feasting were its principal components. Swinging seated on & cradle is a favourite amusement of Indian 
females, There is scarcely a respectable and comfortable homestead, Hindu or Mubammadan, in Northern India where 
there is not a swing for the recreation of the ladies; and, as women in olden times freely mixed with men in all public 
rejoicings, swings were found important elements in the paraphernalia of public feasts; and to this day three festivals, the 
Dola, the Phula Dola and the Jhilana, are every year celebrated to mark the partiality of the people for that recreation, 
Forty years ago, there was not a good garden in the suburbs of Calcutta which had not its swing, and only lately English 
influence has set it aside. In the North-West, however, it still retains its hold. A special mode or tune was devised for 
singing, dancing, and swinging, and to this day it bears the name of Hindolé, or the swinging tune. Fun and frolic in 
primitive times, moreover, often took the form of practical jokes, and the throwing of red powder (hol, phalgu or dbir] on 
friends, was the form in which the jokes seemed to have been indulged. Thus the characteristics of the Dola Yétr&, are the 
swing end the red powder, and the feast is often called ¢*the feast of red powder.’ 

At Puri there was formerly a special place kept on the south-east of the great temple, outside the sacred enclosure, for 
this festival; and the images were taken there to enjoy their carnival. Jn the reign of Gaudiya Govinda Deva (A. D. 1560) 
the swinging-frame broke down, and one of the hands of Jagannitha wos injured; the practice of bringing out the images 
was thereupon given up. Ip fact the images were found too big to be safely allowed the indulgence of the swing, and 
their colour was sadly injured by being besmeared with the red powder. It was deemed expedient, therefore, that the 


# Journal, Roy. As. Soc. TX, p. 105. § The Vedic fast still maintains its ground in the North-West, where it is. 
+ Ibid, p. 106. dedicated to the god of Love, Kiamadeva: it begins on Madanatrayodasi or 


+ Ibid, p. 107. ! the 13th of the waxing moon. 
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ceremony should be performed by proxy. The place of its celebration was also changed ; the place sclected was the northeast- 
corner of the outer enclosure of the temple, and outside its area. There a large, well-raised, masonry platform was built, and, 
on the centre of it, were erected two stone pillars with an arched cross-piece, and from this is suspended a chair hung 
by chains, and on the chair are seated the images of Madanamohana and Lakshmf, and swung from time to time amidst 
the rejoicings of the multitude. The red powder /dbir/ is largely thrown on them, and every one in the assembled crowd 
indulges in throwing the powder on his neighbours. The other rituals of the ceremony are observed before Jagannétha 
himself in the sanctuary. The ceremony here lasts for a single day. On the night preceding, in Bengal and in the North- 
Western Provinces, the demon Holaka is burnt in effigy in a bonfire,* but this is not observed at Puri. 

5. Rdama-navami. The 9th of the waxing moon in the month of Chaitra was the birthday of Réma, and the memory 
of the auspicious event is preserved by celebrating the day by a festival, On this occasion Jagannathae, who is believed 
to be a later incarnation of the same personage, is dressed as Réma, and worshipped as such. 

6. Damana-bhanjika Ydtird, or Daord chori. This festival is celebrated by proxy as at Bhuvanes'vara, (p. 79,) and 
very much in the same way. The proxy at Puri is Madanamohana, an image made of eight metals, and the locale of the 
theft is the monastery of Jagannathd-vallabha. It is an anniversary of the destruction of a demon named Damanaka. 

7. Chandana Yétré. The same festival which has been described on page 79. It is the counterpart of the Florialia 
of the Romans, and of the Maypole of modern Europe. It is a fest: of flowers. Flowers are scattered everywhere; flowers are 
pelted at neighbours and friends; and swings, fans and ornaments are made of flowers and scented with sandal-paste.. The 
heat of the weather at the time is against its being celebrated in a boisterous way, and therefore no great enthusiasm is 
evinced on the occasion. At Puri, as at Bhuvanes'’vara, the festival is celebrated by proxies, the proxies being Madana- 
mohana, and four small lingams, and the locale the Narendra Tank. There is a small island in the middle of that tank 
and a temple on it, where the proxies are accommodated for 21 days, from the 3rd of the waxing moon in Bais'akha, and 
every afternoon and night taken out and cruised about, Madanamohana in one boat, and the lingams in another, amidst 
a profusion of flowers, dances, singing, music and a great concourse of people. 

8. Rukmini-harana ekédas’t. The anniversary of Rukmintf’s elopement with Krishna. The Lady was the daughter 
of Bhishma, king of Berar (ancient Vidarbha). She had been betrothed by her brother Rukman to S'isupala, king of 
Chedi; but she loved Krishna, and, under the pretence of going to worship in a neighbouring temple, ran away with him on 
the day preceding that which was fixed for her marriage. The festival is observed on the 11th of the waxing moon in 
the month of Jyaishtha. Madanamohana, as proxy, goes forth in the afternoon to a neighbouring garden to abduct the 
lady; and, bringing her to the temple enclosure, at night marries her under the sacred Bar tree (Plate LI, No. 9). 

9. Sndna Ydtré, or the Bathing Festival, It is celebrated four days after the last, that is, on the 15th of the waxing 
moon in the month of Jyaishtha. This is the anniversary of the day when the first image was taken in hand for 
Indradyumna, or the day when the divinity descended on earth.† ‘The images on this occasion are brought to the bathing 
platform on the north-éast corner of the outer enclosure (plate LI, No. 56), bathed at midday with a great profusion of 
water brought from a well in the neighbourhood of the sacred Bar tree, sumptuously dréssed and decorated with a probocis 
made of light-wood, /301é/, and worshipped with mantras especially designed for the occasion. Dr. Hunter states that the 
bathing takes place in one of the large tanks near the temple, and Mr. Mansbach fixes its locale in the Audience Chamber ; 
but they were misinformed, 

After this bath the images are removed to one of the side-rooms of the porch, where they are kept for a fortnight. The 
room is called Andur ghar, or sick-chamber, and the divinities are said to be laid up with fever in consequence of their unusual 
bath. Then they can grant no audience to the public, nor partake of their usual meals, so the outer doors of the temple are 
closed, and ‘all cooking stopped. The real object of the ceremony is to wash off the actumulated dust and soot of the year, for 
in a closed room with large oil lamps burning day and night, a great deal of soot settles on the images, notwithstanding the 
daily wiping, and also to re-paint them. These operations are accomplished during the fifteen days of the so-called fever, and 
the obvious impropriety of allowing the public to see the figures devoid of their paint, suggests the necessity of closing 


* A curious analogue of this festival exists on the shores of the Helles- lected ; this was set fire to, and as it blazed away rapidly, a dark object 
pont, and Mr. William Simpson, in bis ¢‘ Schliemannic Ilium,’ describes it appeared in the middlé of the mass of flame. It proved to.be 2 cross with 
thus: “ At the village of Kolifath, all the people collected in the church a figure upon it, and this figure was Judas lJscatiot.” (Fraser's Magazine, 
shortly after miduight, on the morning of Easter Sunday. Men, women, and XVI, 15.) With the priest seated, this would be an exact description of thé 
children were there with lighted candles, and at first the ceremony began in burning of the Holéké. 
the porch, where the prjest was reading the sérvice from a book placed on ଏ PD 
a temporary desk. The rien were firing® guns and pistols, and in an open † ସଖାନଏleg MHNGE 1 7୪ ନ qT Yale 
space in front of the Shurch an immense pile of brushwood had been ¢ol- ଏମ୍କସ୍ଶଙ ! 
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the doors. This is also the time when the images are ronewed when occasion for it arises. On the fourteenth day the 
eyes of the images are painted, and this is reckoned a distinct festival, that of Vetrotsava. 

10. Rutha Ydatrd or the Car Festival. After the re-painting and varnishing, it is but natural that the first opportunity 
should be taken to exhibit the images publicly for the gratification of the faithful, and this is done on the second day of the | 
waxing moon in the month of A’shadha, (June—July,) by placing the images in open cars and taking them out for 
an airing in a grand procession along the main street of the town. Three cars are provided for the purpose. The first of 
these, intended for Jaganndtha, according to the Purushottama Mah3tmya, should be 32 cubits high, provided with sixteen 
iron wheels, each having 16 spokes, four pavilions at the four corners, a central throne having four openings, decorated 
with numerous wooden images and rich clothing, and surmounted by an image of Garuda. This is called Chakradhvaja or 
Nundiyhoshae The sccond, for Subhadré, should have twelve wheels, ench of 12 spokes, and the lotus for its crest. It is 
called Pudmadhvajwe The third, for Balabhadra, should have fourteen wheels of 14 spokes each, and having the monkey 
god (Hanuman) for its crest.* It is named Thaladhvaja. These ‘directions are now fairly observed,. excepting the 
iron wheels, for which they have wooden wheels. The proportions at present followed are: height for the 1st, 45’, for the 
2nd, 43’, and for the 3rd, 44’ feet. The diameter of the wheels for the 1st, 7’, for the 2nd, 6’, and for the 3rd, 6’ 6” feet. The 
size of the platform is for the lst, 35’, for the 2nd, 33', and for the 3rd, 84 feet square. The housings are of broadcloth of 
different colours set off with spangles, and the awnings and hangings of rich brocaded silk. Altogether the vehicles have 
a very imposing appearance. 

The images are brought to the car in the afternoon, not by the priests as stated by Stirling,t but by a set of aboriginal 
men called Daityas, or barbarians, to which class this office has belonged from time immemorial, it being believed that they 
are the descendants of the fowler Vis'vévasu. The small one is brought on the shoulders of the carriers, and the 
other two dragged each by a silken rope tied to the waist, the priests holding the images so as to prevent their falling flat 
on the ground. The use of tlie silken rope, it is said, was introduced by Pratépa Narasifiha Deva. An inclined plane is used 
to lift the images on the cars, and this duty is also performed by the Daityas. When the images have been seated on their 
thrones in their respective cars, they are richly dressed and ornamented for the occasion, and provided with golden 
hands and feet. After this the Raja of Khurd4 comes in a large procession, with led horses, elephants, palankins 
and other paraphernalia. When about a hundred yards in front of the foremost car, he descends from bis vehicle, and 
walks barefoot, and, as the hereditary sweeper of the temple, sweeps the ground before the cars with a jewelled broom, and 
worships the images in due form with flowers and incense. Then descending from the last car he successively holds. 
the cables attached to the three cars and emblematically drags them, the actual operation of dragging being afterwards 
performed by a body of 4,200 coolies, called KaAlabetiyés, who enjoy rent-free lands in the neighbouring villages for this 
service. They are largely assisted by the immense concourse of pilgrims, every one of whom Jong to have the supreme 
felicity of dragging the cars, and thereby rend asunder the bonds of sin for ever, and many of whom do gratify their desire. 
The progress of the cars is thus described by Mr. Stirling: ¢“ The joy and. shouts of the crowd on their first movement, 
the creaking sound of the wheels as these ponderous machines roll along, the clatter of hundreds of harsh-sounding instru- 
ments, and the general appearance of so immense a mass of human beings, produce, it must be acknowledged an 
astounding and somewhat picturesque effect, whilst the novelty of the scene lasts, though the contemplation of it cannot 
fail of exciting the strongest sensations of pain and disgust in the mind of every Christian spectator.”‡} Notwithstanding, 
however, the large number of men employed, owing to want of proper supervision, the cars move very slowly, and three 
to four afternoons are devoted to carry them a distance of two miles to a garden and a suite of temples, at the other end of ” 
the great highway. Originally when the highway was cut across by a Nala, called Balagundi, towards the northern end, 
two sets of cars were prepared, one for each side of the Nél&. The Nala was filled up by that great patron of Public Works 
in Orissa, Kesar Narasinha, (1282-1307,) who, according to some, caused-the A’tharanal& bridge to be built. On the arrival 
of the cars at the gate on the fourth night, the goddess Lakshmt{ ‘is carried in a grand procession from the temple to 
the car, where she pays a visit to her Lord. This day is called Harapancham!, and reckons as a special feast. 
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The gods remain in the summer-house for four or five days, and on the 10th of the moon begin their return journey | 
(Béahurd), coming out by the Vijayadvéra. The journey is not completed until the 14th, or the 15th day. The slowness of the ! 
return journey is caused by the paucity of pilgrims, most of whom leave Puri immediately after the first procession, and 
the road being generally rendered difficult by heavy rains which set in about that time. On the day the cars arrive before 
the Great Temple, Lakshmi is brought out from her mansion and placed in a pavilion (Plate LI, No, 58) on the road-side 
to welcome her lord, and escort him home. When the cars arrive at the Lion Gate, a rite is performed on the cars to 
celebrate the return and the ‘re-conquest of the Blue Hill’ whence its name Nilddri-vijaya. This over, the Daityas carry 
the images to their sanctuary in the same way in which they bring them out. After placing them on their throne certain 
lustrations are performed by the priests to remove the defilement to which they are subjected while in the car by the 
touch of people of all classes and castes‘who drag the vehicles. 

This is the ceremony which has made the name of Jagannatha a by-word in the English language, and associated 
it with everything that is odious and detestable. It is this which has made Jagannatha, in the eyes of some Europeans, 
“ India’s greatest monster of iniquity,” “ the mighty Pagoda or Pagod, the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry.” It is 
this which made a Calcutta Reviewer exclaim—“* There you may picture to yourself Christianity shuddering ; there morality 
weeping. Momus is not to be found there—the god of mirth has slunk away trembling ; as for intellect she slumbers 
in silence, awaiting the dawn of a better day.”* But from what has been said above, it will be obvious to the unpre- 
judiced reader that, however puerile may be the idea of giving the godhead an evening airing in a car, there is 
nothing iniquitous, cruel or sanguinary in the ceremony. That in dragging such ill-constructed, unwieldy cars amidst 
dense masses of men, women and children excited to the utmost by religious enthusiasm, accidents do, and did, 
happen, is not to be denied. There have been self-sacrifices too. But neither the one nor the other can be attri- 
buted to Jagannatha, es an inseparable or inherent part of his cult, nor is it so frequent as in any way to justify the 
denunciations. Three hundred years ago Abul Fazl, a keen observer and, if anything, hostile critic, noticed nothing 
of the kind. A century later, Bernier, who indulges in a great deal of perfervid eloquence on the subject, did not certainly 
find the instances ‘of selfimmolation by any means too numerous. He says, ‘ There elapses not & year, but some of those 
poor miserable pilgrims, who come from a distance, weary and fatigued, are suffocated to death ; every body conferring 
their benedictions on their having been so fortunate as to have died on so holy an occasion. And when this car of infernal 
triumph is in motion, (believe me, this is no fiction,) there are persons so besotted with false hopes and superstitious 
notions, &s to prostrate themselves on the ground under its large and huge wheels, which crush them to death.”4 Mr. Stir- 
ling, in 1822, wrote: “During four years that I have witnessed the ceremony, three cases Only of this revolting species of 
immolation have occurred, one of which, I may observe, is doubtfal, and should probsbly be ascribed to accident; in the 
other two instances the victims had long been suffering froma some excruciating complaints, and chose this method of 
ridding themselves of the burthen of life, in preference to other modes of suicide so prevalent with the lower orders under 
similar circumstances.”‡ Mr. Mansbach, who was at Puri for some years, has copied this, unfortunately without acknowledg- 
ment, and added, “that excess of fanaticism which is stated in several Missionary accounts to prompt pilgrims to court 
death by throwing themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagannatha has never existed, or has long ceased 
to actuate the present worshippers of that idol.”§ Mr, Fergusson visited Puri in 1838, and, at the Car Festival, found so little 
to excite his horror that he scouted the idea of the traditional enormity. He said : 

“So much has been written about the horrors of this festival—of the hundreds of dead and dying pilgrims that strew. 
the road, and of their bones that whiten the plains—and of the victims that throw themselves under the wheels of the car, 
that I was most agreeably disappointed to find the pilgrims hurrying to the spot, talking and laughing like péople going 
to a fair in England, which in fact it is. There were fanatics measuring the road with their longth, and others rolling 
along, and devotees doing absurd things of all sorts, but not more than one sees in every town in India; and as for victims, 
none had been heard of for many years before that time. Many threw themselves down before the cars, it is true, but & 
kick or a slap from those who were standing by started them long before the wheels came near, amidst the laughter and 
shouts of derision of the people. Nor were the bones more plentiful than the victims. 1 looked out everywhere for a pil- 
grim’s skull to examine his bump of veneration, and keep it as a curiosity if I found it large, but neither skulls nor bones 
were to be found anywhere that I could see. Still the authorities are so respectable, that it is but charitable to believe 
that a different state of things did once exist, and, if the Missionaries and talkers of the India House have their own way, 


* Lawrie’s Orissa, the Garden of Superstition and Idolatry, p. 47. $ Asiatic Researches, XY, p. 824. 
+ Travels, Stuart's Translation, p. 8. § Transactions, Roy. As. Soc. III, p. 256. 
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probably will return; they have clamoured till they got the Pilgrim-tax and Government interference done away with, 
and the consequence was, that eight victims were sacrificed the very first year after the abolition; not willing victims, 
but, it is said, by a mistake, getting entangled among the wheels; probably forced there by the priests, that their 
god might again have a sacrifice.”’* 

Dr. Hunter, in his admirable work on Orissa, has discussed this subject at some length, and has come to the conclusion 
that the charge against Jagannatha is totally unfounded, and grossly calumnious. And as his evidence, as that of a 
Christian gentleman and careful and critical observer, is likely to command in Europe greater respect, than what I can 
adduce from native sources, I shall quote it entire. He says: “‘In a closely-packed eager throng of a hundred thousand 
men and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure and hard labour, and ell of them tugging and straining to the 
utmost under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. There have doubtless been instances of pilgrims 
throwing themsolves undcr- the wheels in a frenzy of religious excitement. But such instances have always been rare, and 
are now unknown. At one time several unhappy people were killed or injured every year, but they were almost invariably 
cases of accidental trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for the most part cases of diseased and miserable objects, 
who took this means to put themselves out of pain. The official returns now place this beyond doubt. Indeed, nothing 
could be more opposed to the spirit of Vishnu worship than self-immolation. Accidental death within the temple renders 
the whole place unclean. The ritual suddenly stops, and the polluted offerings are hurried away from the sight of the 
offended god. According to Chaitanya, the apostle of Jagannétha, the destruction of the least of God’s creatures was & sin 
against the Creator. Self-immolation he would have regarded with horror. The copious religious literature of his séct 
frequently describes the Car Festival, but makes no mention of self-sacrifice, nor does it contain any passage that could be 
twisted into a sanction for it. Abul Fazl, the keen Musalmén observer, is equally silent, although from the context it is 
almost certain that, had he heard of the practice, he would have mentjoned it. So far from encouraging self-immolation, 
the gentle doctrines of Jagannatha tended to check the once universal custom of widow-burning. Even before the Govern- 
ment put a stop to it, our officials observed its comparative infrequency at Puri. It is expressly discountenanced in the 
writings of the Vaishnavite reformers, and is stigmatized by a celebrated disciple as ‘the fruitless union of beauty with 2 
corpse.’ ”† 

Tt is scarcely likely that those who calumniate Jagannétha will change front, and, dropping the charge of direct. parti- 
cipation, accuse the lord of Puri of abetment, of disseminating a religion which promotes or leads to self-immolation. Such 
& charge if tolerated would lead to the stoppage of even the most innocent amusements of the people in every part of the 
world, and suggest the propriety of closing the River Thames, in the bed of which many a person expiates his or her pecuniary 
difficulties. Every form of religion—every festival which recognises public processions—abets the offence in some 
form or other. A car festival which was common in Sicily twenty years ago, and for aught we know still prevails, does ; 
this in a manner positively reprehensible. While at Puri, grown up people labouring under incurable and excessively pain- 
ful diseases, such as colic and leprosy, attempt to terminate their sufferings by falling under the sacred car, in Sicily inno- 
cent babes are exposed to suffering and death for the mere purpose of decoration and scenic effect. Madame Henrietta 
Caraciolo, on whose authority we make the statement, thus describes the Feast of Assumption as annually celebrated on 
August 15, and of which a car procession forms the most prominent part. 

“ A colossal car is dragged by a long team of buffaloes through the irrégular and ill-paved streets. Upon this are erect- 
ed a great variety of objects, such as the sun, moon, and principal planets, set in rotatory motion, and diminishing pro- 
portionably in size as they approach the summit of the structure. 

“ This erection is in itself really imposing ; sumptuously decorated, and put in movement in honour of her who gave 
birth to the God of Charity. But its functions recall to mind the famed car of Juggernauth, or the nefarious hecatombs of 
the Druids. The heart sickens at sight of it, and it is difficult to refrain from crying shame upon the horrible barbarity ; 
for, bound to the rays of sun and moon, to the circles forming the spheres of the various planets, are infants yet unweaned, 
whose mothers, for the gain of a few ducats, thus expose their offspring, to represent the cherub escort which is supposed to 
accompany the Virgin to heaven. 

¢ When this huge machine has made its jolting round, these helpless creatures, guiltless of every reproach but that of being 
the offspring of brutal mothers, having been wheeled round and round for a period of seven hours, are taken down from this 
fatal machine, already dead or dying. Then ensues a scene impossible to describe—the mothers struggling with each other, 
screaming, and trampling each other down. It not being possible, on account of the number; for each mother to recognise 


* Fergusson’s ‘ Picturesque Illostrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan,’ p. 26. † Hunter's Orissa, pp, 183-4 
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her own child among the survivors, one disputes with the other the identity of her infant, amid a storm of imprecations and 
the lamentations of the more afflicted, joined to the deafening derision of the spectators and the hooting of the mob. Num- 
bers are thus changed in the confusion. The less fortunate mothers, as they receive the dead bodies of their infants, often 
already cold, rend the air with their fictitious lamentations, but consoled with the certainty that Maria, enamoured of her 
€hild, has taken it with her to Paradise.”* 

Comment on this passage would be redundant, 

The origin of the Car Festival is of greater interest to the antiquarian. In none of the ancient rituals is there any men- 
tion made of such a festival. In Vedic times there were no images, and consequently no car was required for their use, 
In later days when imsges were brought into requisition as accessories to devotion or objects of worship, the idea of giving 
such images an airing in a car every now and then did not strike any of the law-givers, Itis only in medizeval works that 
references are met with regarding the institution of the festival, but even to this day none of the Hindu divinities bas a car, 
` except Jagannatha and his representatives, as also the Jain saints Parsvanatha and Mahévira.t The question, therefore, 
naturally suggests itself, did the Hindus of Puri borrow it from the Jains, or the Buddhists, and from them the people of other 
parts of India? The-late Rev. J. Stevenson of Bombay was the first to take up this question, and the conclusions he 
arrived at were thus given in a paper entitled, ¢ On the intermixture of Buddhism with Brahmanism, in the religion of the 
Hindus of the Dekkan ’‡ “ The Rath Jatra, just immediately preceding the Sayana } Ekédasi, or season of sacred rest, is 1 
probably the remains of & triumphal entry, with which the sages were welcomed on )n returning from their peregrinations to 
hold thé Wasso.” His arguments for this conclusion were, the absence of caste rules, the former prevalence of Buddhism at 
Puri, and the belief in a 4 relic, a bone ¢ of Erishya, 1 in the image of Jagannéatha. 

The subject was next taken up by Mr. J. W. Laidlay, in 1848. When translating into English M. M. Remisat, Klaproth, 
and Landresse’s French version of the Foe Koue Ai, he noticed a passage which gave a very vivid description of a car festival 
which the Buddhists celebrated in Khotan. It runs thus: “ On the first day of the fourth moon (¢. e., on the 1st of Ashéqha), 
they sweep and water all the streets of the town, and they adorn and sét in order the roads and the squares. They spread 
tapestry and hangings before the gate of the city. Allis ornamented and magnificently arranged. The king, the queen and many 
elegant ladies are stationed at this place. The monks of Kiu ma #, being those devoted to the study of the great translation, 
are most honoured by the king, and take, therefore, the lead in the Procession of Images. At the distance of three or four 
£ from the town is constructed a four-wheeled car for the Images, about three Zotses (about 30 feet) in height, in the form 
of a moveable pavilion, adorned with the seven precious things, with hangings and curtains and coverlets of sitk. The, 
Image is placed in the middle ; on either side are two Phousa (Bodhisattva); while around and behind are the images i 
of the gods. All are carved in silver and in gold, with precious stones suspended in the air. When the Image is 
one hundred paces from the gate, the king despotls him of his diadem, dresses in new garments, and, advancing barefoot, 
and holding in his hands perfumes and flowers, issues from the town, accompanied by his retinue to march in front of the 
Image. He prostrates himself at its feet, and adores it, scattering flowers and burning incense. At the moment when the 
Image enters the town, the ladies and the young damsels in the pavilion above the gate, scatter from all sides a profusion 
of every variety of flowers, so that the car is completely concealed with them.”§ The pilgrim noticed a similar festival { 
at Patna at nearly the same time of the year, ¢. e., on the eighth day of the fourth moon of the month of Ashédha,. which in 
the Court Almanac of Pekin is called “the holy birthday of Buddha.” Regarding it he say8, “‘ every year in celebration 
of the eighth day of the moon Mao,|| they prepare four-wheeled cars on which they erect bamboo stages, supported by 
spears, so that they form a pillar two chang high, having the appearance of a tower. They cover it with a carpet of white 
felt, upon which they place the images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate with gold and silver and coloured 
glass. Above they spread an awning of embroidered work; at the four corners are little chapels, having each & Buddha, 
seated, with Bodhisattvas standing beside him. ‘There may be about twenty « cars, all differing from each other in their | 
ornament and importance. On this day all the streets are thronged with the assembled population. Theatrical representa 
tions are exhibited, gymnasti¢ sports, and concerts of music.” Commenting on the first of these two passages, Mr, Laidlay 
says, ‘The reader cannot fail to be struck with the very close resemblance betwixt the Bauddha procession here described 


# Memoirs of Henrietta Caraciolo, pp. 21 f. 1 details different from thé French translation; but the description of the car 
+ In some of the Tantras a car has beén enjoined for Durgé, but they is substantially the same, and does not affect the argument in the least: 
are the most modern works of their class, and the indicatiens in them of - | 1 quote bere the old reading as Mr. Laidlay’s atguments are founded on it. 
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and that of Jagannatha, of which indeed it requires no great stretch of the imagination to suppose it to be the model and 
prototype. The time of the year at which the ceremony took place, corresponds very closely * * * with that of the Rath 
Jatra, and the duration of the festival was about the same. The principal image with its supporters on either hand seems the 
very counterpart of Jagannétha, Balaréma and Subbadré; and when we further bear in mind that the famous temple at 
Puri is supposed to stand on the site of an ancient Buddhist Chaitya; that the annual festival is accompanied by that 
singular anomaly, the suspension of all caste for the time being ;” (the suspension if permanent and not for the time the 
ceremony lasts;) ‘“‘and lastly, that the image contains the supposed relics of Krishna,—a feature entirely abhorrent from 
Hinduism, but eminently characteristic of Buddhism,—I think we can scarcely doubt that the procession of Jagannatha 
had its origin in the observances of the latter faith.”* In his notes on the second passage he adds, “* in the ordinary native \ 
pictures of the avataras of Vishnu, the ninth avatara, (Baudhha avatéra,) is represented by a figure of Jagannétha. I have \ 
failed to ascertain from pandits any explanation of this. In the Vishyu Purdna, Vishnu is represented as becoming incarnate 
in the person of Buddhas, for purposes of illusion; a convenient artifice of the Brahmans to dispose of all difficulties attending 
tlie popularly admitted supernatural character of S&kya; but this does not explain the circumstance of Jagannatha being 
regarded as typifying the Bauddha avatara. The circumstance would seem to indicate an under-current of populer tradition 
which had survived the changes of national religion and all the efforts of the priesthood to suppress it.” + 

The most salient points of similitude are the month of the ceremony, the form of the car, the four pavilions, the style 
of its decoration, the three images, the adoration by the king, the duration of the festival, and the welcome on return. The | 
dates are different; the Khoten date is the lst, the Patna date the 8th, and the Puri date, now recognised all over India, 
the 2nd; but dependent as Hindu ceremonial dates are on astronomico-astrological calculations, the difference is perfectly 
immaterial. Many dates of unquestionably ancient Hindu rites have of late similarly changed without any alteration in 
the rituals. The number of cars in the Buddhist instances was single, and the three images were put in the same car, 
wherees at Puri there are three cars. This, however, is also immaterial, as in the present day all over India, except at Puri, 
a single car is the rule, and three the exception. Apparently the enormous size of the images at Puri suggested the necessity 
of three cars. The wheels in different parts of Bengal vary from 4 to 32, and the 16, though enjoined in the Purushottama 
Mahatmya, are not held to be essential. The differences in the minor details are likewise immaterial, as they are obviously 
due to local circumstances which affect ceremonials in every part of the world. Even in the Vedic days, the followers of 
the different S'ékxhas could not agree to follow implicitly the same rules, and tribal differences were recognized without in 
any way changing the character of the rituals. 

The question, however, may be raised, are the similitudes such as necessarily to lead to the conclusion aimed at? The 
most remarkable coincidence is the month ; but it might be quite accidental. The cars must be cars wherever fashioned, 
and, even as Hindu temples are similar to Buddhist temples, and yet the lares for whom they are intended are different, 
so the cars may be alike, and yet the festival may be different, and, in its origin, quite independent of each other. Human 
nature is essentially the same everywhere, and must under most circumstances manifest itself in very much the same way 
without any actual copying. Bearing this in mind I would not be satisfied that the Car Festival of Jagannatha was for 
certain a survival of the Procession of Images of the Buddhists, from the mere fact of their being similar. But the facts 
noticed in different parts of this essay, all tend towards a different conclusion. The history of Puri (p. 107) leaves no doubt 
in one’s mind of its once having been an important seat of Buddhism. The similitude of the images of Jagannatha, Balarama 
and Subhadré with the threefold Buddhist symbol, (p. 126) is such as cannot be accounted for except on the supposition 
of their being the same. The belief in the existence of some relic in the image of Jaganndtha, (p. 127) suggests a purely 
Buddhist origin. The total suspension of caste rules, (p. 128) is, likewise, unquestionably due to other than Hindu faith. 


The belief that J agannatha is no other than the Buddha incarnation of Vishnu, though not avowed in any Hindu work, 
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is pretty current all over Orissa and Bengal; and hundreds of thousands of picturés of the ten avataéras are annually sold 
in which Jagannatha is painted in the place of Buddha. Most of the pictures, painted on cloth, are produced in Puri 
itself, within three hundred yards of the sacred temple, and sold to the pious pilgrims who travel over hundreds of miles 
under the most trying circumstances, in the most inclement of seasons, and carry them home as mementos of the Lord 
of the world. In Bengal it is the custom for every pilgrim returning from Puri, to send one of these pictures and a few grains 
of the dried cooked rice Mahéprasdd to his friends and relatives ; and so each pilgrim, according to his means, distributes from 
half a dozen to scores of them. In Calcutta large engravings of the ten avataras are sold by thousands, and in every one 
of them the place of Buddha is occupied by Jagannatha, And these facts leave no room for doub¢é that Jagannatha and 
some of his peculiar ceremonial observances are of Buddhist origin ; that the Car Festival marks the anniversary of Buddhe’s \ 
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birthday; that the heterodox ceremonies were adopted by the Hindu revivalists to prevent the masses, who were attached 
to them, from resenting innovations; and that they have since maintained the prestige with which antiquity, tradition 
‘and custom invest all ceremonial and festive observances. 

11. Sayana Ekédas't. This takes place on the eleventh of the waxing moon in the month of A’shédha. It is 
obviously an astronomical festival connected with the summer-solstice; but in local legends it marks the day when 
Vishnu falls into his four months’ slumber, and is identically the same ceremony which has been described on page 79, 
except that it begins three days earlier, ¢, 2., on the eleventh instead of the fourteenth, and the images put to bed are, instead 
of S'iva and PArvatf, the two brothers and sister, Jagannétha, .Balaréma and Subhbadra, represented by small effigies in gold 


and silver. The place selected is a corner of the great temple. There, at midnight, on a bedstead properly furnished, 
the effigies are placed with due ceremony and invocations, and allowed to sleep for four months. 

12. Jhialana Ydird. This festival commences on the eleventh of the waxing moon in S'révana, and lasts for five days, 
terminating on the night of the full-moon. On this occasion a swing is hung in the Mukti Mandapa, profusely embellished 
with flowers, flags, and hangings; and Madanamohana, as the proxy of Jagannatha, is every night placed in the swing, 
and entertained with singing, dancing and music. The festival obtains all over Northern India, end is held in considerable 
estimation. 

13. Janméshtami, or Janam. The eighth of the wane following. Itis the anniversary of the birthday of Krishna, 
at Mathura. The ritual is the same as in Bengal; but special eclat is given to the ceremony by always making one 
of the dancing-girls attached to the temple enact the part of the mother, and a priest that of the father. Commenting 
on this ceremony, Dr. Hunter observes: ¢“ The indecent rites that have crept into Vaishpavism, and which, according 
to the spirit of the worshipper, are either high religious mysteries or simple obscenities, are represented by the Birth Festival, 
in which & priest takes the part of the father, and a dancing-girl that of the mother of Jagannaéthe, and the ceremony of his 
nativity is performed to the life.”* Jn reality, however, there is neither any obscenity, nor any mystery in the rite. The 
story runs that Devaki, immediately after her accouchement, had fallen asleep, and, during her sleep, her husband Vasudeva had 
carried away the new-born babe from the prison cell where it was born to the abode of Yasoda on the other side of the Yamun4, 
and thence had brought a new-born female child which he placed by the side of his sleeping wife. This incident is dramatised 
by the dancing-girl and the priest, and in so far it is simply enacting a scene very much like what was. done in the Passion 
Plays of Medieval Europe. However stupid or puerile it may be, obscenity or mystery finds no part in the exhibition, and 
no impropriety whatever suggests itself to those who behold it. At first sight the only objectionable feature of the 
ceremony appears to be the employment of a dancing-girl to take a part in a religious rite; but inasmuch as the girl go 
employed is not a public prostitute, bat one of a body specially dedicated to the service of the temple, and bound by 
solemn pledges to lead a life of celibacy and purity, the offensive character is entirely removed. There are two sets of women 
so employed ; one is called Magi, or dancing-girl, whose business is to dance and sing in the Dancing Hall; and the other 
Bhitargdont, or the singers in the sanctum. Both are selected at an early age, and, as soon as they attain the age of puberty, 
formally married to the divinity of the temple, to which they remain attached ever after. In rare cases grown-up ‘women betake 
themselves to the service of the temple, and a notable instance of it {s offered by Mir Ba{, daughter of Sirya Ran of Jeypur, 
who devoted herself to the service of Rangchhodji.f Avowedly under no circumstance is a public prostitute allowed to enter 
the temple enclosure, and Dr. Hunter justly complains that such a distinction should be permitted in the house of the god of 
all classes and castes.t It would not be fair, therefore, to draw inferences from the use of the English word “ daneing-girl ’ whi¢h 
the facts of the éase do not justify. The so-called dancing-girls occupy, in fact, very much the same position which the Vestal 
virgins of the ancient Roman temples did, and their character does not differ from that of their ancient European sisterhood, 
Bernier, by no means & fair critic, affords a notable proof of this fact. He says, **I have observed certain of these women; 
no less celebrated for their beauty. than for their modest demeanour, not only reject with scorn splendid presents from 
different Mahomedans and Christians, also from Grentoo strangers, as if they were exclusively devoted to the Devta, or the 
temple of the idol and its ministers, the Brahmans.”§ Great care is taken in the selection of the person who is to enact 
the part of the mother of the god. She is not taken promiscuously from the body of the daneing-girls, but a particular 
woman is especially selected and appointed to attend to this duty only. She belongs to the class Bhitargéoni, has rent- 
free Jands for this service, and is understood to Jead a chaste life. Occasionally she sings in the inner temple, but néver with 
the crowd in the Dancing Hall. It is undeniable that neither this selected one, nor the bulk of the two classes invariably 
lead an irreproachable life. Nature prevails over humen institutions, and frailty is, for ought we know, as common among 
them as was the cdie among the Vestal virgins; but certainly not more s0 than what obtains among actresses and ballet 

“ # Hunter's Orises, 1, p. 1831. + Vide Wilson's Hindu Sects. IT, p. 74 $ Hunter's Orissa I, p. 186, § Travels, Stewart's Translation, p. 
36 
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girls in modern Europe. Anyhow, tlhe theory is that they ennoble themselves by renouncing the world and betoking 
tliemsclres to tle service of the temple; and, however fallen they may be in reality, their employment in the temple cannot 
be more objectionable on account of their private lives, than that of priests equally frail. 

14. Pdrs'va-parivartana Ekadus'i. The eleventh of the waxing moon in the month of Strévana is supposed to be the 
day when Vishnu in his sleep turns to the right side, and it is celebrated by a special service, the most important part 
of which consists in the priests turning on their right sides the metal images placed in bed on their backs on the night 
of the Sayana. The festival docs not excite much enthusiasm, and is not celebrated with any great eclat. 

15. Kailiya-damana. According to the Bhagavata Purina, there dwelt in a bay-pond of the Yamuna near Vrindavana a 
large serpent, called Kaliya or ¢ the black one.’ It was the dread of the whole village, and much mischief was caused by it to 
unwary bathers. Krishna, in the course of one of his frolics, killed it, and the memory of this deed is preserved by an anniver- 
sury festival on the eleventh of the wane in the inonth of S'révana. The service consists of a procession to the Markanda tank, 
to whicli Mudanamohana, as the proxy of Jagannatha, is carried, and made to enact emblematically the destruction of the dragon, 
amidst music, singing, and a great crowd of visitors. A special ritual is also performed in the temple in the morning, 
and another in the evening, when the body of Jagannatha is twined round with an imitation serpent made of black and 
white cloth wound round a piece of cane. Dr. Hunter takes this to be the anniversary of a victory over the aboriginal 
Nagas by the Aryans in their advance towards the centre of India, and much may be said in favour of this theory. 

16. Vémanajanam. This festival takes place on the eleventh of the waxing moon in Bhadra. In the Hindu calendar it 
is the day when Vishnu in his sleep turns from the right to the left side; but at Puri it is observed as the anniversary of the 
birth of the 5th, or the Dwarf, incarnation of Vishnu. The image of Jagannéatha, on this occasion, is dressed like a dwarf, and 
provided with an umbrella and an urn, in the same way as the Dwarf incarnation is usually painted and described in the 
S'astras. 

17. Kudr Pundi. The full-moon of A’s’vina is, in Hindu calendars, dedicated to Lakshmi, the Indian Ceres, and goddess 
of fortune, who is worshipped at night, and the night is kept up in gambling. The Uriyés observe this rite, and pay 
their adoration to Lakshmi in her temple according to the ritual enjoined in the Smriti; but in addition to it, they 
have, during the day, a grand procession in honour of the discus of Vishnu, the Sudars'ana-chakra, which is carried about in a 
litter through all the main streets of the town. This procession is nowhere enjoined in the Smritis, and in it we cannot 
help noticing the survival of the Buddhist rite of the Procession of the Wheel of Law. 

18. Utthépana Ekédasi. The eleventh of the month of Kartika is the day on which Vishnu wakes from his four months’ 
sleep, and the ritual on this occasion is very much the same as that observed at Bhuvanes'vara (ante, p. 80). The metal 
images are taken out of their bed, bathed, dressed and worshipped in due form. 

There are certain other festivals called upa-ydtrds, but they are held in no great estimation, and call for no notice here. 

Next to the Great Temple, the most important sanctuary of JagannAtha is the Grundich& summer-house. It is situated, 
as above stated, at the eastern end of the great highway, the Baradand. Its distance from the 
Great Temple is about two miles. It is called a Garh or ¢ fort’, because a part (430 x 320 feet) 
of its area is surrounded by a masonry wall, 20 feet high and 5'-2” thick; but it is simply & large garden 


Gundich& Garh. 


with a suite of temples and out-offices for the accommodation of Jagannatha and Lis retinue during their stay on the 
occasion of the Car Festival. Its principal entrance, facing the Baradand, had at one time a grand gateway; but 
when I saw it, it was out of repairs and very much dilapidated. This gate is called Sifihadvéra or the Lion Gate, and through 
it Jagannatha enters the premises. Close by it there is a smaller gate which is called Vijayadvdéra, Gate of Victory, 
or Nékchond, and through it Jagannatha is brought out on the occasion of his journey home. The area of the garden outside the 
wall is covered by large topes of mango and other trees; but the ground within and around the temple is laid out in 
flower-beds, and altogether has a very cheerful appearance. Right in the middle of the beds there is a large masonry 
terrace, with seats all round, adding considerably to the beauty of the place. The temple and its threefold appurtenances 
are all of the same age. The temple is 75 feet high with a base of 55 X 46 feet outside, and 36-8” X 27’ inside. The 
ceiling from the floor is 16-7”. The walls are set off with only & few simple mouldings, but no carvings. On the off side 
of the temple there is a plain, raised seat, 4 feet high and 19 feet long, made of chlorite, and this is called the Ratnavedi— 
the throne on which the images are placed when brought to the temple. The porch is a square of 48’, divided into a 
nave and two aisles by four square pillars. The nave is 17 feet broad, and the aisles 8-7” each. The walls are 5 feet thick. 
The ceiling is 16-8” from the floor, and the doorway 11’ x 6-8”. Tlie Dancing Hall is a rectangle of 48 x 44’ 
feet, divided into a nave and two aisles like the porch. It has three doors on each side, of which the central one measures 
11/8” × 97”, and the side ones 8-8” x 6-7”. The Bhoga Mandir of this temple is peculiar, Instead of being a square 
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or nearly so, as is the case everywhere else in Orissa, it is an oblong room, 58-9” x 26’ inside, with walls 6-10” thick, 
and doors, three on each side, 8-6” x 6-4”. Beyond the last is a long range of low rooms which are used as kitchen and 
store-godowns. The place is not used except for four or five days in the year; but there is a small establishment of servants by 
whom it is regularly swept every day, and kept clean, tidy, and in a good state of repair. 

The history of the place, according to the local legends, dates from the time of Indradyumna. Here it was that he pitched 
his camp when he arrived at Puri. Here he established an image of Nrisifiba when he was disappointed in the great object of 
his journey, that of seeing the Blue God, Nflamaédhavae, of the fowler Vis‘vavasu. Here be performed the great horse-sacrifice & 
hundred times over. It was in the neighbourhood of this place that the sacred log from the White Island, S'vetadvipa, stranded 
on the sandy shore; and here again, the divine carver produced the chef d’weuvre of his art in the fourfold images. Many cir- 
cumstances are appealed to in corroboration of these statements. An image of Nrisifiha, still existing, is alleged to be the 
same which Indradyumna had consecrated; but the small temple in which it is located is of modern date. The memory of 
the horse-sacrifice is still preserved in tho name of the place, which is called As’vamedha Kshetra, and that of the fabrication 
of the images in the same way. Up-country people call the visit to the garden Janakapura Ya4trd ; or procession to the 
father’s house, Jndradyumna standing in loco parentis from the circumstance of his having got the images made. The 
Uriyds call the place Mdéisighar or the house of the mother’s sister, and its equivalent in Bengali, very extensively used, 
is Mdsivddr, a word of the same meaning. The application of the word is justified by the statement that Gundich& was the 
name of the principal queen of Indradyumna,—a daughter of a king of the name of Sé&mrajyaraja,—and she stood in the 
relation of a mother’s sister to the god. This statement, however, is not borne out by any of the local legends, though the 
locality is repeatedly described by them as the birthplace of Jagannétha—(‘janma-pradéyini’).* Professor Wilson does not, 
in his Sanskrit Dictionary, give the derivation of the word Gundich&, nor have I found it in any Sanskrit lexicon ; but & 
friend of mine, B&bu Kshirodachandra Réya, Head-master of the Puri School, suggests the idea that it is derived from the 
local vernacular. In Bengali the word for a thick log is Guidi, and it is also used in Uriyé. In the latter Gundicha is also 
used in the same sense in compound words, as in the word Gundichd-musd, or ¢‘ wood-rat’, which is the name of the squirrel. 
Gundicha, therefore, is the sacred log which was stranded here. All this, however, is intended to give a vrai-semblance 
to a story which is entirely mythical, and the enquiry therefore is of no importance. 

Unlike Bhuvanes’vara, Puri is devoid of minor places of architectural or antiquarian importance. The attention of the 
| faithful has been 80 exclusively engrossed by Jagannatha, that little has been done for any 
‘Minor Sacred Places. Ne : 

other sacred spot. There are, however, a great number of insignificant small temples, which 
enjoy the reputation of considerable sanctity, Among these the most noted are the eight guardian Sambhus, At Bhuya- 
nes’yara Vishnu has been made the guardian of a S’ivite city, and sectarian bigotry has naturally reversed the order in & 
Vaishnavite town. Here Vishnu reigns supreme, and S’iva and his wife, each in eight forms, serve as warders. The names 
of the Sambhus are: (1) Markandes'vara, (2) Yajnes'vara, (3) Nilakenthes’vara, (4) Vilvesvara, (5) Kapalamochana, (6) Bale 
‘s'vara, (7) I’s'énes'vara, (8) PAthles’vara. The consort of S'iva, having the generic name of Chandi, appears under the following 
specific names : (1) Mangalé, under the Bar tree, (2) Vimala, on the west of the Great Temple, (3) Sarvamangalé, (4) Ardbasant, 
(5) Alamba, near the A‘th&aranala bridge, (6) Dakshina Kalik&, (7) Maxrichiké, (8) Haracbandi. The Kapila Safihtid gives a list 
of only seven places which are said to be particularly sacred. These include: lst, the Svargadvéra on the sea-shore ; 2nd, the 
Markanda Tank; 3rd, Yames'yara Temple; 4th, Alébukes’vara Temple; 5th, Kapéalamochana; 6th, S’vetagang&, and 7th, 
Indradyumna Tank. To these we have to add four others, viz., 8th, the Narendra Tank with the Jagannatha-vallabha 
Temple; 9th, Chakra Tirtha; 10th, Bales’vara Temple, and 11th, Lokanatha Temple, But these ere all insignificant and 
worthy of no extended notice. 

1. The Svargadvéra, or the gateway to heaven, covers about half a mile of the sandy beach towards the south-western 
corner of the town. It was here that Brahma descended when he came down with Indradyumna to consecrate his sacred 
images. There is nothing to mark the spot, but every pilgrim is bound to go there, and have a dip in the salt water 
for the salvation of his soul. It is the open door to heaven, and the dip is equivalent to entering the sacred region 
which lies beyond it. The very sight of it, says the Kapila SaAhité, effects redemption from the sin of Brahmanacide, and 
ensures more merit than what can be acquired by bathing successively in the Ganges, the Saras’vati, and the Godévar{ 


* ITTY 4g FATT UT | HG! CP GMAT CTC AKI GH LA ata hd FUE aa 1 FAW CU fF a ary aug? 
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tivers.® When men are dying, such a place would be the most acceptable for an easy translation to the region they long all 
their life through to attain, and hence it has been selected as the cremation and burying-ground for the dead of the town. 
The place is not adapted for any masonry building, 50 there is none to mark its site, except a dilapidated English 
monument over the grave of Mr. Bushby, Once Collector of Puri. On the full-moon of Kéartika, people come here in great 
numbers to bathe, and the concourse is said to number, at times, from thirty to forty thousand persons. Close by this place 
is a small temple dedicated to Kuvera, the god of wealth. ~~ I 

MAEKANDA (TANK, 2. The Mérkanda Tun is situated about 8 furlongs to the north of the Great Temple, and is very 
$ largely resorted to by pilgrims. It is of an irregular shape, and lined throughout with stones. It 
has several excellent ghits around it, and a temple of S'iva on the south side. (Woodcut No. 20.) It 
was greatly improved and repaired by the late Raja Kirtichandra of Burdwan, but it has existed for 
a long time. The Kupila Sufihitd assigns its origin to Krishna, who caused it to be excavated, and 
himself endowed it with its sin-removing quality.+ Close by the landing of the northern ghat there 
js a large Indian fig trce (Ficus indicus), and under it are ranged eight statues, each four feet high. 


No. 20. The figures are executed in a superior style in chlorite, and represent four-handed females, seated on 
thrones, and having each a child on her lap. They represent the eight primitive mothers or matriarchs, (Mdtrikés,/ through 
whom, according to the Tantras, the creation has been evolved. The Varahs Purina takes them to be the personifications 
of the eight passions, kama, &c. The description given of them in the Vis'vakarma S’astra as quoted in the Vrata Khanda 
of Hemadri’s Chaturvarga-chintémani, does not, however, correspond in every detail with the statues as we find them at Puri 
and elsewhere. In it the number of hands and heads of the several goddesses is greatly increased, and the hands being numer- 
ous the implements held by them are also multiplied. The text also differs in not referring to the child on the lap. There 
is no doubt, however, that the text and the sculptures refer to the same goddesses. The Markanda Purana reduces the heads 
and the hands to what occurs in the sculptures; but its description is not very precise. The first image is that of Brahmi, 
the wife of Brahma ; she is a handsome woman, with four heads like her consort, and four hands; she has for her vehicle a 
goose, which is shown under the throne, crouching under her feet. The hands are broken. In the Vis'vakarma S'éstra 
she is described as four-headed, six-armed, tawny-coloured, profusely ornamented, having a tiger-skin belt athwart her 
breast, and holding forth in the hands of the right side a thread, a spoon, and blessings, and in those of the left side a book, 
an urn, and the sign of encouragement.‡ 

The second is Is'Ani, or Mihes'vari, the wife of Mahadeva, and her vehicle is a crouching bull. The text says, the 
giver of every blessing should be five-faced, three-eyed, fair-complexioned, and six-armed, holding on the right side a 
cord, the sign of blessing, and a damaru, and on the left a spike, a bell, and the sign of encouragement. Her hair should 
be matted and set off with a crescent moon.§ 

The third is Kaumérf, wife of Kumara or Kértika, the god of war. She is a handsome woman with a single face and 
four arms, and having a peacock for her vehicle. She is described to be six-faced, fierce-eyed, red-complexioned, and 
twelve-armed, mounted on a peacock, and holding by the right hands, a spear, a flag, a staff, the sign of blessing, a bow, 
and an arrow, and by the left a bow, a bell, a lotus, a fowl], a battle-axe, and the sign of encouragement.|| 

The fourth is Vaishnavi, wife of Vishnu. In sculpture she is one-faced and four-handed—having a Garuda at her feet. 
In the text she is described as a dark-complexioned woman with six arms, mounted on Garuda, bedecked with a garland of 
wild flowers, and holding by the right hands a lotus, a garland, and the sign of blessing, and by the left a conch-shell, ‘the 
sign of encouragement, and a discus. 

The fifth is Varéhi, a fat pot-bellied female with the head of a boar, having a buffalo for her vehicle. She holds a fish in 
one of hér hands (Plate XXXIX, A). Her description in the text represents ber as & big-bellied black woman with the head 
of a hog, holding a staff, a scymitar, and the sign of blessing by the right hands, and a shield, a lasso, and the sign of 


encouragement by the left.** 
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The sixth is Aindri or Indréni, the wifo of Indra. She is a handsome woman of benign aspect, having four hands, and 
resting her right foot on & crouching elephant, which is her palfrey. She is described as thousand-eyed, bright as gold, 
benign, and mounted on an elephant. She holds a cord, a thunderbolt, and the sign of blessing in the right bands, and 
a jar, a patera, and the sign of encouragement in the left hands.* 

The seventh is Chamunda, an extremely emaciated female with four hands, seated on a prostrate human being with 
folded hands. Her hair is dressed in the form of a large, many-rayed crown, and the only ornament she wears is an ankloct. 
The hands are mutilated, and the child on her lap in the Yajaopur specimen has been knocked of. The attempt made by 
the sculptor to indicate the emaciation is remarkably successful, though anatomically the number of the ribs he has 
assigned her and the location of the veins are wrong, (Plate LXI). According to the text she should be Ican, red-com- 
plexioned, distorted-faccd, and ten-handed, having a shrunken belly, exposed teeth, and deep sunken eyes; she should be 
fierce-looking, mounted on a corpse, and ornamented with serpents. In her right hands there should be a pestle, an 
armour, an arrow, an elephant goad, and a sword, an in the left, a shield, a lasso, a bow, a staff, and an axe.+ 

The last is Chandik4 ; she is very like Indrani in appearance, differing only in having a bull for her palfrey. According 
to her description in the Tantras, she is white-complexioned, four-armed, with clotted hair, and three round eyes. She 
should be seated on & corpse, and hold in her three right hands a spike, a karnif4 flower, and the sign of blessing, and in her 
left, a wine cup, and the sign of encouragement.} 

Plutarch mentions the existence, in the Sicilian town of Eugyion, of a large temple dodicated to certain goddesses named 
pjrepess They were Cretan women who nursed Zeus, and hid him from his father Cronus. They were rewarded with 
a place in heaven, and were placed among the stars, and called the bears. The temple had great possessions. ¢ Even 2 
little before my time,” says Diodorus, “the goddesses had three thousand sacred cows and land enough to produce & large - 
income.” Mr. C. H. Tawney, whom I consulted on the subject, is of opinion that ** as the worship of these divinities camo 
from Crete, it seems probable that Eugyion was a Cretan colony, or received Cretan colonists, as Diodorus says.” These 
mothers are intended by Goethe in the second part of ¢ Faust.’ I have failed, however, to obtain detailed descriptions or 
drawings of these goddesses, and cannot, therefore, make out how far they resembled their Indian sisters in other than their 
common names. It is obvious, however, that belief in these divinities dates from a much earlier period than the Tantras in 
which they are described. 

3. Yames'vars. To the south of the Great Temple, at a distance of about half a mile, there is a small temple which is 
said to have been built by Yama, the ruler of the nether regions, but it is poor in appearance, and of no interest to the 
antiquearian.§ $ 

4. Aldbukes'vara. To the west of the last is a temple built by Lalatendu Kegari in the middle of the 7th century. 
It is spoken of in high terms by the Kapila Sufihtéd, and has the reputation of making barren women fruitful; but archi- 
tecturally it bears no comparison to the chef d’oeuvre of that monarch, the Great Tower of Bhuvanés’vara. 

5. Kapélamochana. “In the immediate neighbourhood of the last is another small temple, which is ns insignificant as 
the last, without its antiquity. 


SETA GANGA. 


6. S'vetagangs. To the west of the Great Temple there is a small tank, quite dry wlien I saw 
it, and totally neglected; but it has the merit of ensuring immediate emancipation not only to the 
greatest sinners, but even to worms. On its bank there are two small temples, one dedicated to S’veta 
Madhava,** and the other to Matsya Madhava, both forms of Vishnu; and those are noted for high 
miraculous powers. (Woodeut No. 21). 
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† ଶା ବିଷ ଏ ମଧଞଖଙ୍ୀମଵ୍ଙ୍ୟା । ବ୍ହୀଙସୀସଙ୍ଏା ସବ ଫାସୀ ସୀନ 
Ray ସସ ଷପ କଙ ଏମୁ । ବ୍ଧ ମ୍ଞଷୀ ସବ ଙ୍ଞ୍୍ସ ଉ ସସ । 
ସ୍ତ ପହ୍‌ ସବ ଖସି ମମ ମଧ୍ୟ ॥ 
‡ ସ୍କ ଜ୍ଞ ସାଞ୍‌ ମଥବ୍ଙୀ ସବ ଞବୁଷ | ୪ {ଙଙ THEFT TAT PE | 
® କକ୍ଷ ମମୀ ସ୍‌ ଏ୮କ୮୩ ୪୩୩୩ । ୩ଷ ହୀ ରି କସ୍‌ ॥ 
ବ୍ବିନ୍୍‌ଷଷ୍ସଙ୍ଙ୍‌ୟ ୧ ଏ 1 
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4. JIndradyumna Tank. This tank is situated to the north-east of the Gundichagadh, and 
contains excellent water; but it is not the site of any festival, nor is it sanctified by the 


close proximity of any temple. The temple of Nrisifiha stands at a little distance, and a temple 
of Nilam&dhava also once existed in its neighbourhood. It is, however, an old tank—old enough 
to be attributed to Indradyumna, a king of the Satya Yuga. Probably it is due to Yayati 
Kes'ari, who had assumed the title of Second Indradyumna. The Kapila Safihité speaks highly 
of its sin-removing quality.* It measures 485 X 396 feet. (Woodcut No. 22). 

8. Narendra Tank. It is the largest tank in Puri, and is situated about three 
quarters of a mile to the north-east of the Great Temple. It dates from the time 
of Kes'ari Narasinha Deva, who caused it to be excavated. It has two islands in its 
middle, each bearing a temple. (Woodcut No. 23.) This is the place where, during the 
Chandana Yétr4 festival, Madanamohana is brought along with four lingams, and kept for 
21 days. The tank affords the locale for the daily cruise the divinity enjoys on the 
occasion. Adjoining this tank on the west side is the large garden of Jagannathae 
vallabha where Madanamohana comes on his thyme-stealing mission in April (p. 131). 

9. Chakra Tirthe. The bed of the Balagandi Nal& from the BarAadand to the 
sea was never properly filled up, and may be traced in detached and dirty ditches, which 


No. 23. 


the washermen of the town resort to in large numbers, as, its mouth being blocked up 
by sand, it contains fresh water fit for their use. A small portion of this bed, looking like an unfinished tank, is held a sacred 
place, dedicated to the discus /chakra) of Vishnu, and pilgrims come here to perform the rite of s’rédd/ka in honour of the manes 
of their ancestors. There are a few platforms and the foundations of two temples, but nothing worthy of note. If the remarks 
made above regarding the Buddhist origin of Jagannatha be tenable, it would not be a great presumption to suppose from 
its name that we have in this sacred pool some reminiscence of the Buddhist Wheel of Law. Close by it is situated the 
English burial-ground. 

10, Lokandtha. The western boundary of the town of Puri is marked by the temple of Lokanatha, which is said to 
have been established by the hero of the R4émayana in the second epoch of the eartl’s history. There is nothing, however, in 
it to indicate this remote antiquity. It is situated at a distance of about two miles from the Great Temple, The place is 
well-wooded by a number of mango trees, and in the midst of the tope there is a masonry terrace lined by huts on two sides, 
and by a range of small temples on the third, the fourth side being enclosed by a low wall with a gate in the middle. The 
huts belong to a body of Sannyasis who look upon this place as their math. The largest temple of the group—s plain 
building of brick and plaster—is occupied by Hara and Parvati, and by its side stands the fane of Lokanatha—sa temple 
about 30 feet high, having a door on one side and a& window on the opposite side. The doors are usually kept 
locked; and the window is provided with an iron grating through which the pilgrim peeps into the interior, where 
dwells the Lord of Regions. The divinity, however, is not visible to the multitude, exceptonce in the year. In the 
middle of the sanctuary there is a small square vat, fed by a natural fountain, and full of water, and in it the divinity remains 
drowned. The vat is connected by an open tunnel with a tank in its close vicinity, and to it the water of the fountain flows 
in a tiny streamlet all day and night. On the night of Sivaratri, the 14th of the wane in the month of Magha, all the water 
is bailed out, and the divinity—an amorphous mass of stone—becomes visible. This is looked upon as & miracle, and is 
the cause of the grgat sanctity of the place. The place is largely visited, and for the entertainment of pilgrims the 
priests celebrate a great number of festivals, in some of which Parvati and her consort are carried about in a four-wheeled 
chariot ‘drawn by bullocks. * 

Ten miles to the north of Puri, there is a small village, named Satyavédi, and noted for a temple of great sanctity. It 
is situated within three hundred yards of the main road, and commands a large mart for grain, 
and a small police station. As the. last changing station for the Dak to Puri, the place is 
also inhabited by a considerable number of pAalki-bearers. Judging from the number and condition of the shops, I thought 
the grain trade there was in a flourishing condition. | 

Close by the mart is situated the temple. It is located in the midst of a large garden, surrounded by a broad ditch, 
and well-stocked with fruit trees. Access to the garden is had by a stone bridge of three arches, built in the style of the 


rr ig 
= ¢ 


* ଝୁଞ୍ପସ୍୍୯ ସୀ ଏଷ ସ୍୍ପୁନସ୍େଷନୁ । ଷସ୍ ସୀ ଖବ୮ ମଞତ ଟଙ୍କ ସ୍ସ ନଙ୍ନ॥ ବନ୍‌ସନୁଏଆାନସ ଧା ଝ୍ଷୀଙ୍‌ ନ ଞଷ୍ମନମ୍‌ । ମନ ଜୀ ଏସ ଅକ ॥ 
ନ ସସ ୩୪ ଚସଞଙ୍ନ୍‌। ଝଡ କସ ofa wf a 
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A‘tharanalé bridge at the entrance to Puri. The temple is about 70 fcet high, plastered with cliunam all over, and devoid 


of ornaments. Its porch—an open pillared chaultry—was in a dilapidated ruinous condition when I saw it in 1868, but 


it has since been repaired and white-washed. It is, even as the temple, devoid of architectural ornaments worthy of note. 
Right in front of the porch there is a large tank, which contributes largely to the picturesque effect of the edifice. On one 
side of the tank there is a masonry terrace with seats all round, which gives a romantic appearance to the place. The out- 
offices of the temple aro located behind it. 

The presiding divinity of the temple is named S’akshi Gopdla, ¢ the witness Gropala.’ The image (of stone) is about 
five feet high, standing erect, with the hands hanging by the sides. Its colour is grey, and not bluish black, which 
the name Gopala would suggest. When I saw it at dawn, it had .no ornament on it, and the dress was limited to a 
dhuti and a chddar. To its left stood an image of Radha, a little over four feet high, The sacred vessels and utensils in the 
temple were poor. When the doors of the sanctuary were opened, I saw in it a bedstead duly furnished, and close by it, 
a betel-box, an urn, and a spittoon, which were intended for the use of the divinities. The images, however, are too heavy 
to be put to bed. They are never moved from the stone pedestal on which they are placed. 

The sanctity and the name of the principal image are due to a romantic story given in the ¢ Chaitanya Charitamrita’ (II. 5), 
and the ‘ Bhaktamala.’ It is said that many centuries ago there lived in VidyAnagara, near Conjeveram, two poor Bréhmans, 
who had gone on a tour to the northern provinces. After visiting Gaya, Benares, Prayaga, &c., they reached Vrindavana, 
where they dwelt for a few days in the courtyard of the great temple of Gopala. Of the two pilgrims, one was an elderly 
man, and the other a youth. The latter was most assiduous in his service to his senior; and tlie former, greatly pleased 
with it, said, “ Since you have served me more faithfully than a son, I shall bestow on you my daughter.” “Say not 80,” 
replied the youth ; “ you are & Kulin of the highest rank, and I am an illiterate poor youth with no claim to nobility : how 
can you give your daughter to me ?* ¢“ Promise to accept her, and I shall engage to give her to you,” responded the senior. 
The youth said, “If that be your wish, make the promise in the presence of Gropala, and I shall appeal to him as a witness, 
should you hereafter fail.” The engagement was duly confirmed, and the travellers returned home. But at, Vidyanagara, 
the wife and the relatives of the senior Brahman strongly opposed the match, and he had to evade his promise. He feigned 
forgetfulness, and said that it was very unlikely that he had ever promised to throw away his daughter on s0 unworthy a 
person asthe youth. The youth replied that the promise had been made in the presence of no less a person than Gopéla, the 
lord of the universe, and it should not be trifled with. The people laughed at him, and said ¢‘ Gro, and bring your witness 
before us, if you wish for a favorable hearing. Who ever heard of a stone image standing a witness to a marriage compact ?” 
The youth, thereupon, repaired to Vrindavana, and insisted upon Gopala coming with him to bear witness to the engagement. 
The god agreed on condition that the youth shall never look behind him, as long as he was walking. * How can that be ? The 
way is long and the journey must be protracted to months ; how shall I know that you are following me, and have not given me 
the slip? Already has the Brahman treated me falsely, and if you fail I shall be undone.” “Fear not,” said the god, 
“YX shall not treat you so; and if you insist on some proof every moment that I am following you, you will have it. My 
motion behind you will bs indicated by the ringing of the tinkling bells on my feet. You must, however, be careful that 
I am daily served with a seer of well-dressed rice for my repast.” The youth accepted these terms, and started on his 
journey home, serving the god daily with as delicious a repast as he could afford to prepare. Months passed away, and there 
was no hitch on either side ; at last, when crossing a heavy sandy plain near Conjeveram, according to on¢ version, particles 
of sand filled the bells and deadened their sound. The youth heard not the tinkling, aud was very much frightened by 
the idea that the god had forsaken him. In his fear he forgot his compact with the god, and turned round; when lo! the 
god stood firm, and would proceed no further, as the original compact had been broken. According to the Chaitanya 
Charitémrita version, the turning round was caused by a desire on the part of the youth to be satisfied that the god had really 
come, and there was no delusion in it. In either case the dénouement was the same; the god would advance no further. 
The poor youth, therefore, proceeded to the town, and informed the elder Brahman of what had happened. The surprise 
at this occurrence was universal. The whole town repaired to the place to behold the image, and, true enough, there it was, 
and no imposition of any kind could be suspected. The place was an arid plain, where no image of any kind had before 
existed, and the image was too big and heavy for a single person to bring it. It was a miracle, and nothing but a miracle 
could have accomplished its presence there. All scruples regarding the lowly birth of the youth were, thereupon, overcome ; 
the Brahman repented of his conduct, and thought himself blessed by making an alliance with one who was so highly 
favoured by the god. The news of the miracle soon reached the ears of the king of Conjeveram, who, with his whole 
court, visited the place; worshipped the image with the greatest devotion; caused a large temple to be erocted for its 
accommodation ; and dedicated several villages for its support. Since then the image became the most revered object of 
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arloration, and its fame for working miracles spread far and wide. Centuries after, negociations were set on” foot for 
the marriage of Pratéparudra of Orissa with Padmévati, the daughter of the then king of Conjeveram, and at first both parties 
were well disposed to the match ; but, it being brought to the notice of the bride’s father that the bridegroom was in 
the habit of performing the dutics of a Chandal by sweeping the street before the Car of Jagannatha, a difficulty arose. 
How could the king, a descendant of the solar race, demcan himself by bestowing his daughter to a Chandél? The 
match was therefore broken off, and Pratiiparudra gwore that, to avenge the insult, he would by force bring away the 
girl, and give her away to o real Choanddl (ante, p. 119). He invaded Conjeveram twice, and on the second occasion succeeded 
in carrying away tle fair lady, as also the image of S'ékshi Gopala, which was the most sacred object in the dominion 
of his opponent. In the latter case, it is said, the permission of the divinity was duly obtained before the removal was 
effected. Brought to Puri it was provided with the temple in which we now find it, and a large tract of land was assigned 
for its support. 


mu i stat Rr URAL rr 
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CHAPTER IV. 


KoxAnag.—Its situation and present condition.—Hindu legendary account.—Story of Sémba.—Sun as the healer of leprosy.—Merits of Konérak.—Buddhist 
origin of the place.—Muhammadan account. The great Temple—its courtyard, its Hall of Offerings, its Tower, its Audience Chamber, its ornaments, its 
date.—Minor temples. Yéjapur.—Dasiésvamedha Ghét.—Cenotaph of Syad Bokhéri.—Modern temples.—Monolyth,—Séntamédhava.—Palace at Nara- 
padda. Kopéri. Assia Hills,—Alti.—Udayagiri.—Né&lti. Mahbéviniyaka Hill. Chhatié Hill. Kapildsa. Cuttack. 


ht HE four most important places of pilgrimage in the province of Orissa, are, according to the Kapila Sanhbit4, 
Chakra Ksbetra or Bhuvanes’vara; S'ankha Kshetra or Puri; Padma Kshetra or Konarak ; and Gad& Kshetra \ 
or Yajapur. Two others are also named as places of great sanctity ; vie., Sambhu Kshetra or Kapilas Hill, and 
Vinéyaka Kshetra or Darpana; but they are of later date, and devoid of all antiquarian interest. Of the four 
principal places, the first {two are held in the highest estimation, and most extensively visited by pilgrims. KRe- 
presenting the two leading gods of the modern Hindus, Siva and Vishnu, they claim the most exalted sanctity, 
and have prominent mention made of them in most Sanskrit works on pilgrimage. They are, likewise, highly 
interesting to the antiquarian, as they contain some of the most magnificent architectural remains to be met 
with in India, The other two have lost all importance in the eyes of the faithful. Kon8rak is totally deserted ; 
and Yéjapur, though lying on the highway to Cuttack; and serving as a halting-place for pilgrims in their way Nn 
to Puri, is rarely resorted to as & place of pilgrimage. The former, however, contains the ruins of perhaps the largest and most 


beautiful temple which was ever erected by the northern Hindus, and, as such, is worthy the attention of the archaeologist. 

Kondrak is situated at a distance of 19 miles to the north-east of Puri, and at about the northern end of the sandy 

Konéral—its situation ana SDOre which stretches from the Chilké& Lake to the mouth of the Préch{ River. The most pro- 
present condition minent place in it is the Black Pagoda, and its position is Latitude 19° 53’ 382” N., and Longitude 
86° 8' 317 E. Its current name is the vernacularised form of two Sanskrit words implying ¢‘ the corner of the sun’ or ‘the 
corner of Orissa dedicated to the sun’ : kona ¢ corner’ and arka ‘the sun,’ = konarka.®” In Sanskrit works this name, however, I 
is never used, its place being supplied by Padma Kshetra, ‘the sacred place of Vishnu’s lotus, or Arka Kshetra, ¢ the sane- | 
tuary of the sun.’ In the Sémba Puréna these names are replaced by Maitra-vana, the forest of Mitra, or the ¢ Friendly 
Forest.’ It is a small village, occupied principally by fishermen and other low-caste people, and covered by large topes 
which form pleasant oases in the midst of a sandy plain. Milk and eggs are the only articles which thé traveller can readily 
get at this place. The men are agriculturists, and, to judge from their appearance, by no means living in a. prosperous 
condition. From a few mounds of brick and rubbish to be seen here and there it would seem, however, that at one time the 
place was the site of a town of some importance. The fact of its haying been selected as thé locale of the largest temple in 
Orissa would also support the inference. 

The Kapila Sanhité devotes to this place barely two pages, and they are filled with an abstract of an ancient legend 

Se which occurs at length only in the Samba Purana. References to this legend are to be met with 
in some medizval works on pilgrimages, but nowhere in any detail. According to the Samba 
Puréna, Simba, the son of Krishna by Jémbavati, was the handsomest youth of his race, and very proud and wayward withal. 
In the hey-day of his youth and beauty he showed very little respect for age and wisdom, and was foremost in every 
wicked play. While every other member of the Yadava race, including Krishna, the head of the tribe, and his aged sir6 
Vasudeva, evinced the most profound veneration for Narada, the great sage of the time, he could only ridicule and mimic 
him. The sage, who loved mischief quite as much as the youth, and was by nature iraseible, could not brook his discourte- 
ous conduct, and, failing to check the youth by gentle means, adopted a highly reprehensible and unsaintly scheme t6 punish 
him. On one occasion going up to Krishna, the sage insinuated that Samba was more familiar with the 1,600 wives of Krishna 
than was becoming, and that his extraordinary personal charms were dangerous to the purity of the ladies. Krishpa, 
however, scouted the idea, and told the saint that he was sadly mistaken. ¢“ How is it possible,” said he, “¢ that one so young, 
go beautiful, and so good, as Sémba, could behave improperly towards his own step-mothers ?¥ “ You may not believe it 
now,” returned the sage, “ but I shall have occasion to call your attention to it again.” A short time after, when Krishna had 


* Kandrak, Hunter; Kanaruc, Fergusson ; Kanarak, Stirling. 
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gone on an excursion to the Raivataka hill, Narada called on S4émba, and told him forthwith to repair to Raivataka, where / 
his futher wished to see him. Samba obeyed the instruction, and on the hill found his step-mothers excessively flushed with \ 
wine, and indulging in throwing water upon each other in a tank. The ladies saw him, and were very much smitten by his 
beauty. Narada had followed him very closely, and, going up to Krishna, called his attention to the presence of Samba 
where the ladies in dishabille were engaged in bathing. Krishna was greatly incensed, and cursed the youth to be afflicted 
by leprosy, which would totally destroy his personal charms. Samba proved that he was innocent; but the curse, once 
pronounced, could not be withdrawn, and lie had, by the advice of NAarada, to retire to the Maitra Forest, and there abide for 
twelve years to cure his foul disease. The Kapila Sanhité does not refer to Narada, and directly charges the youth with 
Jilting with his step-mothers, and sends him to the forest by order of his father; but as its account is avowedly an abstract, 
the omission may be due solcly to a desire for condensation. 

Arrived at the forest on the banks of the Chandrabhaéga river, Samba commenced the most rigorous penance. ¢“ With 
his mental faculties all under controul, and the external organs entirely overcome, living on air only, or without food, he 
devoted himself to the meditation of Siirya. He worshipped the divinity, he bepraised him, he sang hymns to his glory, and 
frequently called out *O Strya, O Sérya.’ ¢ Salutation be to the author of the day, Salutation to the author of light. Redeem 
this slave rolling on tlie ground, O thou all-merciful,’ was the mantra which he recited, and, while reciting it, frequently fell 
prostrate on the earth,” ’* The sun was pleased with the devotion, and appeared to the youth in a dream, and recommended 
him to.repeat with unswerving faith the mantra of twenty-one epithets.f This was accordingly done for a period of twelve 
years, when the sun appeared before him in propria persona to offer him a.blessing. “I am greatly pleased with thee, gentle 
youth, for tly penance,” said he, “ask whatever blessing thou wishest.” Samba replied—** If you are pleased with me, 
O Lord, let this be the blessing, that I may always be devoted to thee, the eternal god.” The Sun :—*‘ I am the more pleased 

“with this devotion. It shall be so, and you should have another blessing for your faith.” Samba thus sought the blessing, 
from the auspicious god, the giver of blessings,—** let thy mercy rinse me from the foul disease which affects me.”  “* So shall 
it be,” returned the sun, and immediately cured him, and Samba regained his pristine beauty. The sun continued, “ Listen, 
Samba, to what I, pleased with thee, say unto thee, whoever from this. day will on earth establish sanctuaries in my name will 
be translated to the eternal region.” ‡ F 

Samba resolved to do as he was directed. On the following morning, when bathing in the stream of the Chandrabhag, 

Samba found a stone image in the bed of the river. It was the same which Vis’vakarma had thrown there in a former age, 
and which had been carved out of a portion of the sun’s body. It is said that Surya had married Sanjn4, a daughter of 
Vis’vakarmé; but the young lady, disgusted with his fierceness and roughness, deserted him, and hid herself in the S‘/veta 
Dripa. Surya thereupon consulted Brahma, and, by the advice of that divinity, got himself pared down and smoothed by 
Vis'vakarma, who put him on his lathe, and pared off an eighth of his body by trimming every part except the feet. 
Having thus improved his appearance, Surya regained his truant wife. Vis'vakarm4, unwilling to throw away the parings, 
fashioned them into various objects, such as the discus of Vishnu, the trident of S‘iva, the club of Kuvera, the lance of Kar- 
tikeya, and devoted a good portion to an image of the divinity. This last was by: some accident thrown into the Chandrabhagé, 
and Samba, having got hold of this precious relic, set it up in an appropriate temple, and, by the advice of the divinity, 
procured certain Sakadvipa Bréhmans, whose profession was medicine, to serve as officiating priests. The image has 
remained there ever since. 


* ସଜ୍ଞା ସାଜ ସପା ଏବ fଷଙ୍ଷା । ସଞ୍ଷୀ ସଙ୍କର: ୩ | ହନୁ ସସ୍କା ସା: । ସବ୍‌ ପସ କବୀ ୦୦ ॥ 
ନୁଞଜଷସ୍ ସୁସ୍‌ ସାଞ୍ଙ୍‌ ସଙମ କଞୀ୍ଷଙ୍‌ । କ୍କ ମନକି4ସ ରସାଞ କନିଏସ ଷି ॥ - କନା ଏ: ପଡ ଙ୍ଙ୍୍‌ଞ ଜମି । ଫା ୮ ସପନ ଏ ମୟ TIVE # 
ସକ ଷ କୁ ଲହ ପନ ୪ | ୩h at MIA Ns: SANA fT: FE ଞଙ୍ଙ୍୍ଷମସ୍ଷ । ଏ ସଂ: । 
ସୀ ସୀ ଧନି ଓସା: କସ୍ଙବଷ | . ‡ ସପ କଙ: sa: ଷ୍‌ । a ଫ ଏ ଝ ସନ ପନ ॥ 

Rf ବୁ ଏ 1! Wr Sa! 
+ The mantra enjoined to be repeated comprises the following twenty- ପକ ସହ ସକ ୧୩ ଏ ଅବ ସମ | ୪ ନ ନ ସମସ ଙ୍ଖ aT 

two and not twenty-one names: 1, Bhéskara, 2, Bhagavén, 8, Sirya, 4, ଞଞ ଏସ | 

Chitrabhénu, 5, Vibhévasu, 6, Yamatéta, 7, Asraméli, 8, Yamuné-pritidéyaka, Sf HWA IC TTY HAT | fat Te aR HT TE Nha 

9, Divékara, 10, Jaganndtha, 11, Saptas’va, 12, Prabhékara, 13, Lokachakshu, ନ ଓ ସୟ ସ୍ସ ଆ ୨୩U୪ | Uf HEC FEMA Y 

14, Svayambhu, 15, Chhéyaratipradéyaka, 16, Timiréri, 17, Dinadhava, 18, ଷ୍କ ଷ୍ NR GC UTGIRIGH: / FAT FF HT IIT 9 | 

Lokatrayaprakésaka, 19, Bhaktabandpu, 20, Dayésindhu, 21, Karmasékshi, . lea CI | 

22, Paritpara. | ଶୁଞସ ୩ ନି ୫ ପଡ ସ୍ଵ ୀନନ | ସ୍ଫ ସ୍ସ ଷଞ ସାନ Gଅ ୟା 
MTT MT TTY IUIg: | CATrATEGt TF TIT: 0 ସନ୍ଧି ସସସସ୍ୀ ଞ୍ା ସା ଏପ: 1 


a A: NINN ୪: | ସ୍କ ସଂ୍ସ୍ "ICI: 1 TU | 
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The most remarkable fact noticeable in this story, is the recognition of the sun as the healer of diseases. In the dawn of 

. . ancient Indian mythology, the sun occupied the most prominent place in a quite different capaci- 
Sun as the healer of diseases. : 
ty. As the source of light, heat and life, it could not but produce a most vivid impression on the 
minds of those who first attempted to rise above the earth in search of a first cause of the diverse phenomena of creation and 
destruction which surrounded them. Its position, its majesty, its beneficence, alike recommended it to be the most adorable 
of objects. It was too far removed from the reach of human touch to be called matter; it was the most gorgeous and majestic 
object on which the human eye could rest; and it was perfectly unconnected with everything that could do any harm to man. 
And nothing in human conception could, in primitive times, be more fitly associated with the Divinity than the bright god of 
day. Its earliest epithet was Prajdpati, the lord of the animated creation, and innumerable were the hymns which the early Ary- 
ans addressed to it to bespeak its favour, Air,.water, and fire were but its manifestations, and abided in it. In course of time, 
however, it lost this proud pre-eminence, and took the secondary position of the visible emblem of the invisible Godhead. 
The sacred Gayatri of the Brahmans recognised it in this capacity ; it invoked not the sun, but the Divine Spirit which vivi- 
fied it. But the sun did not cease to be a god. Instead of being the God, it became one of the gods,—it became Vishnu, the 
¢ All-Pervader.” Other changes followed, and these have been already summarised in a preceding part of this work (ante I, 
Ppp. 1577). The last capacity in which we find the sun in the S'astras is that of curing diseases, especially leprosy, and in 
this character it appears in the few temples still extant in honour of it. 

When this last transition took place is not known, but from two verses* quoted in the K8vya Prakasa of Mammatha 
Bhatta, which dates from the 9th century, it would seem that the idea of the sun being the divinity over diseases must be consi- 
derably ‘older. Maydra Bhatta lived long before the date of the Kavya Prakas’a, and he, having composed a century of verses 
in praise of Surya, is said to have cured himself of leprosy.† Goyichandra, in his commentary on the Sankshiptasara, says 
that cures from diseases result from the grace of Sirya,‡ and other authorities may be easily multiplied. According to the 
Puranas, the sun had, by Sanjné, the twin As’vinikuméras, who were the physicians of the gods. 

But whatever the age when the change took place, Kondrak has been noted from a long period as & holy one, end 
especially beneficial to those who are afflicted with teprosy. The Kapila Sanhité is particularly 
éloquent in its praise. It says: “The forest called Maitreya was produced by the penances of 
the sage Maitreya, A person going thereto immediately cures himself of the frightful disease. Those who wish to dwell 
there without passion and free from gin, have their desires fulfilled by the lord of day. Those who give up their life in 
the delightful forest of Maitreya, casting aside all their sins, repair to the region of light. Those who devoutly behold 
the image of the sun on a Sunday in the sacred abode of Ravi, and those who die in the Maitreya forest, attaining immortality 


Merits of Konérak. 


and freedom from all subsequent births, repair to the region of the Devas, end enjoy eternal felicity with the sun. 
Whoever worships Bhiskara there with ardent faith immediately frees ‘himself from all sins, and obtains whatever he 
‘wishes. There exists. the holy pool named Mangala which bestows desirable ‘rewards to gods. A person bathing in it 
on a Tuesday for certain obtains prosperity. Thére also exists the sacred pool Salmalibhanda, the purifier of the three 
regions, the remover of all sins, the pure, the adored of Siddhas and Gandharvas, surrounded by many saints, and the 
giver of salvation to all. Bathing therein men attain the light of the sun. Bathing in the S&lmalibbanda, and then 
beholding the lord of shadows, & person, destroying his sins, repairs to the region of the sun. There is not, verily there 
is not a river on earth equal to the Sdryagénga. Bathing in the sea before the place, & person parifieg himself from all 
sins. The lord of waters, the sea, is the noblest of all sacred watérs, and in the waves of the lord of rivers there exists the 
sacred Rémes’vara which Réma worshipped for the good of created beings; and those good men who worship that Rémes’va- 
ra with due faith, obtain desirable rewards from R&machandra himgelf. Whoever worships Mahes'vara there with aromae 
t tics, flowers, and edibles, goes to the region of Siva in a celestial car. Those who bathe in due form in the waters of the 
/ Chandrabh&gé, attain a body resplendent as that of the moon, and ultimately translate themselves to the mansion of Indra. 
There exists an all-granting tree named Arkavata, adorned by numerous birds, and at its foot dwell many saints, and whoever 
goes to this salvation-giving banian tree, becomes for certain indestructible. For the good. of animated beings, Surya himself 
has become that tree, and those who recite the excellent mantra of Strya under its shade, in three fortnights attain perfec- 
tion. On the earth this Arkavata is the same with the Nandana tree of heaven, and I verily say unto thee thereby dwell 
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Siddhas. Those who thore reflect on Vishnu obtain the favour of Vishnu. Whoever dwells under that tree is doubtless & 
Siddha. Those who worship the maker of day on the day of Vijaya-saptami become successful everywhere, and free from 
sin. Those who devoutly behold the Car Festival in the Maitreya forest, behold the real body of the sun.?”* 
Tle reference to the Car Festival above made is of interest. It has been already shown (ante, pp. 1357) that that festival 
a owes its origin to Buddhism, and its presence here suggests the idea that in it we have the survival 
Buddhist origin of the place. Ct £ a 7 
of a Buddhist rite. The place must have been a flourishing town in the time of the Buddhists, 
ihongh perhaps not so important as Bhuvanes'vara or Puri, and even as the two latter were appropriated by the Hindus, 80 
was the former ; and S'iva and Vishnu having been provided for, Sirya came in for the third place. The five leading forms of 
modern Hinduism, including those of the S'aivas, the Vaishnavas, the S'auras, the S'éktas and the Ganapatyas, had already 
long since obtained good currency in the 5th and the 6th centuries, and, at the revival of Hinduism in Orissa about that 
time, it is but natural to suppose that each sect should select one of the principal Buddhist seats of the province for its 
respective system of religion. Accordingly we find the S’/aivas at Bhuvanes’vara, the. Vaishnavas at Puri, and the S'aktas at 
Yajopur, all unquestable Buddhist places, still possessing vestiges of former Buddhist domination ; and Konarak and Darpan 
tlie places for S'érya and Ganes'a, may be fairly supposed to have been Buddhist. The evidence available is, certainly, 
exceedingly meagre and unsatisfactory ; but without the assumption of previous sanctity ‘and celebrity, it becomes difficult 
to account for the selection of a sea-beach for the dedication of so costly and magnificent a temple as the Black Pagoda. 
During the ascendancy of the Muhammadans, the place was still of considerable importance, and the Pathans were not 
above claiming it as their own, and attributing, at least a part of, its sanctity to a saint of their 
Muhammadan account. Ug 
sect. This is evidenced by a story cited by Abu’l Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. It is there said—*‘ Many. 
pretend that at this place is the tomb of Kabir Mowelhid, and to this day they relate many stories of his sayings and doings. 
He was revered both by Muhammadans and Hindus on account of his wisdom znd exemplary virtue. When he died, the | 
Brahmans wanted to carry his body to be burnt, and the Muhammadans insisted on burying it ; but when they: lifted up the 
sheet from the bier, the corpse could not be found.” + 
Of the Great Temple at the place, Abu’l Fazl gives the following account: “ Near to Jaganaut is the temple of the sun, 
in the erecting of which was expended the whole revenue of Orissa for twelve years. No one can behold this immense 
edifice without being struck with amazement. The wall which surrounds the whole is one hundred and fifty cubits high, and 
nineteen cubits thick. There are three entrances to it. At the eastern gate are two very fine figures of elephants, each with 
a man upon his trunk. To tlie west are two surprising figures of horsemen, completely armed ; and over the northern gate 
are carved two tigers, who having killed two elephants, are sitting upon them. In the front of the gate is a pillar of black 
stone,‡ of an octagonal form, fifty cubits high. There are nine flights of steps; after ascending which, you come into an 
extensive enclosure, where you discover a large dome, constructed of stone, upon which are carved the sun and stars, and 
round them is a border, where are represented a variety of human figures expressing the different passions of the mind ; some 
kneeling, others prostrated with their faces upon the earth; together with minstrels, and a number of strange and wonderful 
animals, such as never existed but in imagination. This is said to be a work of seven hundred and thirty years’ antiquity. , 
Rajah Nursing Deo finished this building, thereby erecting for himself a lasting monument of fame. There are twenty-eight । 
other temples belonging to this pagoda, six before the northern gate, and twenty-two without the enclosure; and they are all 


reported to have performed miracles.”§ 
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This description was apparently obtained from a correspondent who was by no means an accurate observer, and its 
details are obviously faulty. It shows, however, that the place was at the time, about the close of the 16th century, still 
flourishing, and not totally deserted as it now is. The Temple Annals say that the images of Stirya and Chandra, 
which were the presiding divinities of the Konarak temple, were brought away to Puri by Narasifiha Deva. (A. D. 1628— 
1652). It must follow that the accident which knocked down the temple, however caused, must have occurred between 1602, 
when Abu’l Faz] died, and the beginning of the reign of Narasinha Deva, or within the first half of the seventeenth century. 
With the removal of the sacred images, from & place which had no manufactures or commerce, nor any large navigable riversp 
its desertion by the people who gave it ecliat was a consequence which took only a few years to be consummated. The gen also 
had been gradually receding from ita old shore-line, for originally the town was situated close by the sea-beach, and it is now 
more than a mile away from it, and that must have also told upon the prosperity and contributed to the desertion of the place. 
Of the twenty-eight minor temples noticed by Abu’l Fazl there is no trace left now; and of the great temple 


oo 


itself, there is but a small remnant. The height of the enclosing wall as given by him is palpably 


Great Temple,—its courtyard. ¢ a 
wrong ; no enclosing wall that I have ever seen or read of rose to the stupendous height of & hun- 


dred and fifty cubits. The wall is no longer existent ; but from the remains of the trenches formed by those who dug out 
and carried away the stones from its foundation, 1 calculate its thickness to have been about 7 or 8 feet; and, judg- 
ing from that, I believe the height of the wall was under 25 feet. I noticed a few of the battlements which originally 
capped the wall, and are now lying about here and there, and they measured twenty-two inches in height with a thickness of 
about 16 inches. They had been evidently set up along the outer edge of the wall, leaving a broad berm behind for soldiers 
to’ walk about, and defend the temple from outside attack. They are of identically the same shape and size as those of 
the battlements on the eastern and the southern sides of the Puri enclosure, (plates LII, LIII), and people say that the latter 
were brought from Konarak and set up when the Puri temple was repaired in the early pert of the last century. This identity 
of shape and size, coupled with the fact already noticed (p. 113) that these eastern and the southern battlements are different 
from those that oceur on the western and the northern sides and which are older and smaller, fully bear out the tradition. 
The trenches referred to about are not continuous ; they have been filled up in most places ; and the land on the western 
and the northern sides have been ploughed up and brought under cultivation ; I could not, therefore, measure the length of 
the enclogsurs. The breadth was, as far as I could make out, between 500 and 560 feet, and the length must have been about 
750 feet. According to Abu’l Faz! this enclosure was pierced on three sides by gateways; but the images of horses, tigers 
and elephants, said to have been placed by these gateways, are still extant, lying by the three doorways of the porch of the 
temple, and their pedestals ‘are still traceable there. It is not at all likely that those who pulled down the gateways 
took the trouble to remove the images a great way off only to cast them on the ground. It is to be presumed, therefore, that 
the sites of the statues were the sides of the doors of the porch; for I suspect the reporter of Abul Fazl confounded 
the outer gateways with the three doorways of the porch. The principal gateway was doubtless placed on the 
eastern side, right in front of the temple. It was most probably covered over by a pyramidal structure like what we see at 
Bhuvanes'’vara and Puri ; but there is nothing to show whether this was repeated on the other sides or not. The Bhuvanes'va- 
ra enclosure has & propylon on the east side, & small doorway each on the north and the south sides, but none on the west, 
and the same arrangément at one time obtained in the inner enclosing wall of the Puri temple, but its outer courtyard now 
has pyramidal propylons of uniform make on all the four sides; it is difficult to determine, therefore, how many gateways 
there were at Konarak. There might have been three as stated by Abu’l Fazl; but there are no traces of thém now to be 
seen. The mistake made by Abu’l Fazl regarding the position of the statues has led Mr. Stirling to another. He is of opinion 
that “within this (outer enclosure) was ‘a second enclosure having three entrances called the As’va or horse, the Hast or 


rr 


elephant, end the Sififa or Lion gate, from the colossal figures of those animals, which surmounted the several side posts. The 
horses and elephants on the north and south, have long since been precipitated from their bases, but the lions or rather , 
griffins still retain the attitude and position assigned to them by Abu’l Faz), except that they are standing, instead of sitting, 
on the bodies of elephants, and have one paw lifted in the act of striking”.® Now as the positions of the figures was close by, 
almost abutting, the entrances of the Audience Hall, there could not have been a second enclosure. The difficulty of removing 
the statues urged with regard to the-outer enclosure, applies equally to an inner one. 

The original plan of the Bhuvanés’vara and the Puri temples included only two buildings, a temple proper and a porch i 


: i ୪ୟିଃ ର _ 
Tho Blogs Maypdapa. or audience hall, the Jagamohban or Mohan of the Uriyas. Two other buildings were subsequent- \ 


ly, at different times, added to each so as to make a suite of four buildings standing in a file and 
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communicating with eg The Konarak builder, in addition to the two principal ones, took in hand a third, and 

he placed it so that enough room was left between it and the second for a fourth. In other words be had the temple 

ond porch abutting each other, and the Bhoga Mandapa or Hall of Offerings at a short distance, leaving space for the Dancing 

Fall to be afterwards built. From its position, detached from the temple, the third building could not have well served the 

purposes which its name would indicate. Originally it must have been intended either for a Dancing Hall, a place of 
entertainment and music, or & lecture-room where the people congregated to hear the S'éstras interpreted, as in the 
chaultries of Southern India and the Mukti Mundapa of Puri, though it was not an open building such as chaultries and 
Mukti Mandapas usually are. But whatever it was it was dismantled during the last century and removed to Puri, where it 

lins now been set up as the Hall of Offerings of the Lord of the world (p. 120). Its site at Konarak is now indicated by a. 
huge mass of rubbish overgrown with jungle. 

Of the otlier two buildings the temple proper is also now totally dismantled, and forming an enormous mass of stones, 
studded with a few pipal trees liere and there, and harbouring snakes, from the dread of which 
The Tower or Temple proper. { 

fow care to approach it. The only work of art prominently noticeable on it at the time when 
I visited the place was a figuro of a rampant lion, which had projected from the southern face of the tower. Wishing to have 
it measured with a tape, I desired a cowherd boy to go up and do the needful for me ; but the dread of snakes made him 
refuse my offer of two rupees, when his daily earnings probably did not exceed a penny. I guessed its size to be about 
14 feet, and its weight, including that of the horizontal portion which was built into the wall, to be about 6 tons. It had 
jutted out in the air at a height of about a hundred feet from the ground. Judging from the Great Tower and other temples 
of Bhurvancs'vara, I believe there were similar figures also on the west and the north sides of the temple, but they are 
now completely buried in rubbish. In 1524, when Mr. Stirling visited the place, only a small section of the temple 
was standing. It was about one hundred and twenty feet in height, and, when seen from a distance, gave ¢“ to the ruin & 
singular appearance, something resembling that of a ship under sail.”* This portion was still standing in 1839, when 
Mr. Fergusson took a drawing of it for his “ Picturesque Illustrations of the Architecture of Hindustan ;” but when I saw 
it at the close of 1868 its upper portion had tumbled down. Mr. Fergusson has since produced a restored drawing of 
this temple, and it affords the only representation that can now be had of this most magnificent sample of Orissan art. 

How the temple fell cannot now be positively affirmed, but that the destruction was caused either by a sinking of the 
foundation, or by a smart shock of earthquake, there can be no doubt. Exception might be taken to the earthquake theory 
as no effect of a seismic commotion is now visible on the porch ; but the effect of an earthquake on a slender tower upwards 
of 200 feet high would be very different from what it would be on & squat four-sided room with stone walls from 10 to 
20 feet thick, and the tower might well suffer when the room escapes without a crack. It is difficult, however, to conceive 
that the memory of .so severe a seismic catastrophe could be entirely forgotten. No slight quake could knock down s0 
golid a structure of stone as the temple unquestionably was, and a quake sufficiently vigorous for the purpose must have 
been very extensively felt, and for certain remembered. But tradition is entirely silent in this respect, and I am disposed, 
therefore, to lay greater stress on the faulty character of the foundation. ‘The ground is everywhere in this locality sandy, 
and, though it is to be presumed that the architect had taken some precaution against the fault of the soil by carrying 
his foundation below tlie level of the upper sandy layer, it is very likely that he failed to reach the solid earth below, 
and, building on sand, rendered the chance of the foundation sinking possible, and tliat chance overtook his work in time. 
It is certain that the pillars which supported the masonry ceiling of the porch, did fall by the sinking of the ground on which 
they: had been built. Situated in the middle of a square room with stone walls 10 to 20 feet they could not break but by sinking, 
and they brought down the ceiling along with them. No force to knock them down could be applied latterally which 
would leave the side walls uninjured ; and the walls are uninjured. It is obvious that in falling the pillars did not knock 
against the walls, and we can attribute their fall only to the sinking of their bases. No other theory can suffice to explain the 
occurrence. If so, what has unquestionably happened in the porch, may be fairly assumed to have occurred in the temple. 
Mr. Fergusson is of this opinion. He says, *“ From an examination of the ruins themselves, I am inclined to think that the 
failure of the marshy foundation that supported so enormous a mass was by far the most probable cause. Had the place 
been subject to earthquakes, the tottering fragment of the tower that still remains could scarcely have stood for two 
centuries, and lightning could scarcely have shattered so enormous a pyrainidal mass, and was much more likely” 
to have been attracted by the iron-roofed porch than by the tower which probably had no iron in its composition, 
while the appearance of the ruin is exactly that which would result from a subsidence of the foundation.”† That 
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the temple did not suffer from hostile attack may be assumed as certain, for stone walls of the thickness under notice 
could not be knocked down by any artillery which ah enemy could bring to bear against them two to three hundred 
years ago. Artillery of the time did not break down the brick temple at Buddha Gaya.“ Nor can we assume any- 
thing like blasting with gunpowder, as the quantity of powder which would have sufficed to knock down the temple 
would haye also told seriously on the four walls of the porch. Mere undermining would have been a dangerous game for 
the’ miners ; it would have besides required a long time, and left a huge tumulus of earth and sand in the neighbourhood. 
Adverting to the destruction and desecration of the temple, Mr. Stirling gives a& story, the main element of which, a load- 
stone, is obviously fictitious, but the story is worthy of note. It runs thus : 

“ The natives of the neighbouring villages have 2 strange fable to account for its desertion. They relate that a 
kumbha pathar or loadstone, of immense size, was formerly lodged in the summit of the great tower, which had the 
effect of drawing ashore all vessels passing near the coast. The inconvenience of this was so much felt, that about two 
centuries since, in the Mughal time, the crew of a ship landed at a distance and stealing down the coast, attacked the temple, 
scaled the tower, and carried off the loadstone. The priests, alarmed at this violation of the sanctity of the place, removed 
the image of the god with all its paraphernalia to Puri, where they have ever since remained, and from that date the 
temple became deserted and went rapidly to ruin. As above intimated, the origin of its dilapidation may obviously be 
ascribed either to an earthquake or to lightning, but many causes have concurred to accelerate the progress of destruction 
when once a beginning had been made. To say nothing of the effects of weather on a deserted building, and of the 
vegetation that always takes root under such circumstances, it is clear that much injury has been done by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood, in forcing out the iron clamps which held the stones together, for the sake of the metal ; and it is 
well known that the officers of the Marhatt& government actually beat down a part of the walls, to procure materials for 
building some insignificant temples at Puri.”+ 

From its great height the tewer served, as the porch now does, as a beacon to mariners, warning them of the shallow 
shore of the neighbourhood, and’ it was an easy transit from that to the romantic loadstone and the story of Sinbad the sailor 
of the ¢ Arabian Nights.’ I was at first induced to think-that the fall took place before the consecration of the temple, and 
communicated the opinion to Dr. Hunter; but after mature consideration I am forced to a different conclusion. The age 
of the images of the sun and the moon must date from the time the place was appropriated to Hindu worship in the 5th, the 
6th, or the Tth century, and the Gangetic king Lénguliya Narasinha built the great temple for their better accommodation. 
The consecration, therefore, must have taken place immediately after its completion. Thereafter, we have the testimony of 
Abul Fazl that the place continued in a thriving condition for three centuries, and fell only in the beginning of the 
17th century. .It is impossible to believe that the temple was left unconsecrated for such a length of time. 

The Jagamohan or Audience Hall is the only portion of the temple now in existence in its entirety : it passes under 
the name of the “ Black Pagoda.” It is a square building of 66 feet a side, with a twofold 
projeetion on each side. In this respect the Konérak Jagamohan is different from the Puri 
and the Bhuvanes'vara examples. The latter are, as already shown, so broken by a multiplicity of buttress-like . 
projections and receding angles, that thé original quadrangular character of their ground plan is not at all perceptible 
to the eye, whereas here the square form is prominently and obtrusively apparent (see Plate LVI and compare with Plate LIV). 
Mr. Stirling notices the square ground-plan, but adds, “If we take in the four projecting doorways, it should rather 


The Audience Hall. 


be called a cross ;”‡ but the double projection on each side cannot strictly be so designated. The projections are 
comparatively slight, and barely sufficient to break the monotony of the flat walls without disturbing their general character. 
The plinth is high, about 7 fset, and forms a berm all round the building; but rubbish and broken stones have s0 
accumulated all round that I could not ascertain the way in which it had been ornamented, Its 6xistence is indicated 
by o flight of nine steps on the east side by which access is had to the top of the berm. Similar flights unquestionably 
existed on the north and the south sides; but théy are, except in a few places, now buried under rubbish. Above 
the berm there is a base-moulding formed of a tile one foot thick, over it a deep cyma engraved on thé upper surface in the 
form of lotus ‘petals, and thereupon & thin receding tile. The walls over this plinth are diversified by niches formed by 
flat pilasters, and divided into two tiers by a broad flat-ribbed band which goes all round the building, and gives to the 
whole the .appearance of two storeys. Taking into account the plinth and the bands which lie on the upper row of niches, 
people generally describe the building as four-storeyed. 


* My Buddha Gays, p. 81. + Asiatic Researches, XY, p. 327. ‡ Asiati¢ Researches, XY, p. 329, 
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The niches are sct off with floral bands, and designed for statues of men, women and lions. The bands are of the various 
types so common at Bhuvanes’vara (see illustrations in Vol. I), but they are superior both in conception and in execution ; taken 
altogether they afford the most beautiful specimens of Orissan art. Above the upper row of niches there is another series of 
horizontal bands similar in make to the lower one, but of much greater depth, being equal to the depth of the space devoted 
to the upper row of niches, and this completes the decoration of the side walls. 

The cornice of this building is perfectly horizontal as at Bhuvanes’vara and Puri, and projects nearly six feet from the 
body of the walls. It is formed of large slabs laid flat on the wall, and has, as elsewhere, no support of any kind, except 
what it derives from the portion resting on the wall on which it is placed, and the weight of the masonry built over it. Its 
outer edge is carved into a frieze of animals, ond is set off by a series of richly carved lancet-headed crests. 

The roof begins on the cornice and recedes uniformly to produce a perfect pyramid, the style of building being of the 
horizontal arch pattern 50 common in Hindu temples all over Indie. The perpendicular height of this pyramid is 63 
or 64 feet, and the slope about 72 feet. The body of the pyramid is not left bare; at intervals ledges of the depth of 
the cornice, project, and these with the cornice form a series of seven steps, of the same character and style, differing 
only in the figures carved on their edges, the pattern being different, lions, elephants, geese, soldiers, &c. being the 
objects carved. Above the seventh ledge the pyramidal core is left bare to the height of several feet; in other words’ 
it forms a deep recess, the front of which is ornamented by a line of life-size human figures, with uplifted hands, showing 
as if they were supporting the superincumbent weight of a second series of six ledges. In 1838 when Mr. Fergusson 
visited the place, most of the figures were in situ; but in 1869 they had been removed or broken ‘down. Over the 
sixth ledge of the second series the bare pyramid re-appears with a line of human figures as in the first instance, and 
thereupon & series of five ledges are produced. The edges of these are left uncarved, and herein, as in most other 
details, the architect displays his consummate knowledge of his art. The edges are under 16 inches in thickness, and 
bassi-rilievi thereon placed at a height of over 80 feet would have been totally lost to the beholder. Over the topmost 
ledge comes a compressed ribbed dome supported on crouching lions, and having over it a bell-shaped figure carved over 
with lotus-petals, and thereupon & second dome supported on lions as the first, the arrangement being the exact counterpart 
of what obtains in the Audience Hall of the Great Tower at Bhuvanes'vare (plate XXX), Originally over this stood the 
vase-shaped Kalas’a common on Orissan porches ; but it has been somehow knocked down, 

The following is Mr. Fergusson’s description of this magnificent roof : “ The roof, which in height is about equal to the 
width of the temple, or sixty feet, is likewise divided into four compartments, the two lowest of which are composed of six 
projecting cornices, separated by a deeply recessed compartment containing sculpture as large as life; while all the faces of 
these twelve cornices are covered by bassi-riliev{ of processions, hunting and battle scenes and representations of all the oceu- 
pations and amusements of life. The immense variety of illustrations of Hindu manners contained in it may be imagined 
when we think that, with a height of from one foot to eighteen inches, the frieze extends to nearly three thousand feet in 
length, and contains, probably, at least twice that number of figures. ‘The upper of the three compartments has only five 
cornices, and none of their faces are sculptured. The whole is crowned by the lotus-shaped dominical ornament, as is 
universally the case, but which is here of a singularly elegant form. Were such a roof as this placed over & colonnade 
or on a wall much cut up with openings, it would, no doubt, be overpoweringly heavy; but placed as it is on a solid 
wall, with only one opening on each face, and that so deeply recessed, I scarcely know one so singularly appropriate and 
elegant; and the play of light and shade from its bold and varied projections and intervening shadows give it a brilliant 
and sparkling effect that, 1 confess, I have almost never seen equalled.”* 

The porch has, as usual in Orissa, a single door on each side. The door is placed in the middle of the central bay, 
which “projects nearly ten feet from the line of the wall. The western door is covered by the debris of the fallen temple 
on the outside, and that of the ceiling inside, and could not, therefore, be seen. The doors on the other three sides are 
very much alike, and, mutatis mutandis, the description of one applies to the other two. The most elaborately finished is the 
eastern gate which forms the main entrance to the chamber. It was originally flanked on each side by a polygonal pilaster, 
which was in situ in 1838 when Mr. Fergusson made his drawing, but I saw no trace of it. The broken face of the wall 
shown in Plate No, LVI, indicates the position it occupied. On its outer side there were two statues one over the other 
in a line with the niches in the wall. The left-hand side figures are still extant; but those on the right side have been, 
destroyed. The pilasters supported an iron beam 21 feet long with an average scantling of 1 X 8 inches (see Vol. I, p. 386) 
and over it was placed a& heavy piece of stone 19’ X 8 × 3. This formed the architrave, and on its front were carved 


* Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, p. 28. 
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in bas-relief the images of the nine plancts. The top of the architrave was placed flush with the horizontal bands which 
form the upper tier of the four-fold division of the wall. In Mr. Fergusson’s picture some bassi-rilievi are shown on 
the space between the top of the architrave and the cornice,* but in my photograph the space appears all broken 
and dilapidated. In fact the fall of the side pilasters brouglit down the iron beam, the stone arcbitrave, and the sculptures 
above them. In some respects Mr. Fergusson’s picture appears to be a restoration, and I am not certain, therefore, whether 
the side pilasters with their superstructure have fallen since 1838, or had tumbled before that date. At the close of 1868 the 
beam was lying in front of the temple, and the stone architrave on a truck at a distance of about two hundred yards from it. 

The face of the stone architrave is divided into nine panels, each containing a human figure, richly ornamented, wearing 

a high-pointed crown, and seated cross-legged on a lotus. The panels are framed by squat pilasters supporting a& 
trifoiled arch, (Plate LVIII). The design is neat, and beautifully executed. The first figure, beginning from the left-hand 
side, is that of Ravi or the sun. According to & hymn attributed to Vyasa, he should be of the colour of the hibiscus flower 
(Gabé), and very refulgent ;† but in sculpturd he appears like a genial-looking man holding a full-blown lotus in each uplifted 
hand. The second is Soma or the moon.: In appearance it is the counterpart of the first, except in the position of the 
hands, which are stretched forward, the left holding a water vessel, and the right a rosary which he is engaged in counting. 
The hymn aforesaid assigns him a white colour like that of conch-shell, or snow.t The third is Mangala (Mars); the 
fourth Buddha (Mercury), son of the moon; the fifth Vrihaspati, (Jupiter); the sixth S'ukra (Venus); and the seventh 
Sani, (Saturn). In sculpture they are alike in form, feature, ornaments and occupation, except Jupiter who sports a flowing 
beard. In the hymn, the third is described to be a red-coloured youth, born of the earth, resplendent as an agglomeration 
of lightning, and holding a spike.§ The fourth is a son of the moon, of a dark blue colour like that of the bud of the priyangu 
(Panicum Italicum), of unrivalled beauty and benign appearance.| ‘The fifth is of the colour of gold ; he is the high priest of 
gods and sages. The sixth is the high priest of the Asuras, and of the colour of the stalk of the winter jessamine (Jesmenia 
pubescens/.** The seventh is the son of Ravi, (Sun) by Chhaya, (darkness,) and of a deep blue colour.t† The eighth Réhu or 
the ascending node, is the son of Sighik&. He was produced by one ‘human body being divided. into two, the upper 
half forming him, and the lower half the descending node. He is of a most fierce aspect, and the oppressor of the 
sun and the moon,‡t‡ one or other of which, according to Puranic mythology,§§ he swallows and thereby produces. 
an eclipse. In, sculpture he is represented as a grinning grotesque monster, with one immense canine tooth projecting 
from the upper jaw ; he has a rounded crown with three triangular peaks, and & nimbus of rays terminating in dots. In 
one hand he holds a rounded object, which Mr. Stirling takes for a hatchet, but which is probably meant for the sun, 
and in the other a crescent moon. The last is Ketu, the descending node, son of Rudra; he is of the colour of a smoke 
rising from smouldering straw, fierce and wicked, the oppressor of the stars.|| ‘The upper part of his body is in all its 
details similar to that of the first four figures, but the lower part is formed of the body of a serpent which coils round 
so as at first sight to produce the impression of its being of the same character as that of the first seven figures. The busts 
of most of the figures are so developed as to appear like those of young women. Mr. Stirlimg describes the 6th as & youthful 
female, with “plump well rounded figure ;”]] but the mistake has arisen from the association of the idea of Venus with 
this figure. As an Englishman, Mr. Stirling could not shake off his early impressions, In Indie neither the moon nor 
Venus is anywhere likened to a female. On reference'to the photograph, (Plate LVIIX) it will also be geen that the sixth 
figure does not differ from the others. Images of these planets, besides, occur over the doorway of all the richer temples in 
Orissa, and nowhere has a female been placed in the room of the high priest of the Asuras. In legends S'ukra is blind of 
one eye, but this is not shown in sculpture. The object-of placing the planets over the gateway is to make them, who are 
the arbiters of mundane destiny, subservient to the welfare of the temple, 

Both the design and the execution of the frieze are excellent, and as the stons was lying uncared for in front of the porch, 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal some time ago expressed a wish to have it brought to its Museum at Calcutta. The Govern- 
ment, thereupon, sanctioned a grant of Rs. 3,000 for its removal, and the work was made over to the Public Works 
Department. ‘The grant, however, sufficed for the laying of a tram-road and the removal of the stone to a distance of about 
two hundred yards, and, the nearest port for putting the stone on board a& Government steamer being somewhat over a 
mile, the work had to be abandoned, and the stone now lies on its truck as shown in the photograph. 


* Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, plate IIL. 4 ନନନଂ୍ସସାସ୍ୀ୍ ବିଷ ଏହ ଖା । ସଲ IF HICH | € ॥ 
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The door-frame is of chlorite, and of & rectangular shape. It appears, however, in the annexed photograph (Plate LVII) 
narrow above and broad at the base, like an ancicont Egyptian doorway ; this is owing to error produced by tlie camera having 
been placed in a slanting position on very low ground right in front. Its front is one mass of carving of the richest and most 
sumptuous description to be seen anywhere in India. The pattern is conventional, being met with not only in different parts 
of Orissa, notably in the porch of the Great Tower of Bhuvanes'vara, but also in the Ajanta Cave No. 1* and elsewhere; but its 
finish is most exquisite. The design includes seven distinct bands enclosed in a frame having its edge-moulded in the form of a 
cymarecta, and set off with a series of lotus petals edged with beaded ornaments. In the photograph the petals may be mistaken 
for echinw. The bands are all set on the same level ; they rise from the top of alto-rilievo human figures standing in different 
attitudes, and terminate at the corner of the lintcl, the transverse portions on the lintel being in some of the bands differently 
orhamented. Tho inmost band has a floral design similar to Fig. 24, Plate XI of Vol. I. The next is formed of two twining 
serpents which terminate at the top in a female bust. The chaste design and exquisite finish of this scroll cannot be surpassed 
by any carving of medizeval times. ‘The third is formed of panels filled in, alternately, with the coat-of-arms design shown in 
Fig. 462, Plato XXXIII, Vol. I, and human couples in disgustingly obscene attitudes. In the transverse portion of this band 
tlie coat-of-arms design is omitted, and the human couples are replaced by single squatting figures, either singing, or playing on 
musical instruments. The fourth isa trailing vine in the loops of which cherubs are at play. In the transverse portion of this 
band tlie vine is dropped, and the cherubs are replaced by human figures in a flying attitude, each carrying a female seated on 
his out-stretched thigh. (Fig. 143, Plate XXXVI, Vol. I.) The fifth is formed of 2 series of miniature pilasters set one over the 
other, the transverse portion being filled in with musicians playing mostly on the large drum called Ahola, (Fig. 169, Plate XXX, 
Vol. I.) The sixth is a repetition of the third in every detail; and the seventh is formed of a string of cucurbitaceous 
flowers (Fig. 148, Plate XXXVI, Vol. 1). In the middle of the transverse portion of each band there is a panel flanked with 
pilasters and filled in with bassi-rilievi. Tlie subject of the lowest panel is the sun as shown in the Navagraha frieze, holding 
a full-blown lotus in each hand, and attended by two servants waving chauris. In the next panel the central figure is & 
1&j& explaining something to a minister standing with folded hands on one side, while a servant on the other side 
wavesa chauri. This is repeated in the third, fourth, fifth‘and sixth panels. In the topmost panel the r4j4 appears in 
a niche surmounted by a trifoiled arch and having the head of an elephant on each side. 

When the side pilasters were in sifu the frame was ‘separated from them by an interval of about a foot and, a half, 
which was left plain. This arrangement brought out the carvings in good relief, and by marked contrast produced excellent 
artistic effect. Tle sides of the entrance were also perfectly plain, the large polished chlorite slabs with which they 
are lined producing a much better effect thon any carved work could do. The slabs have now been defaced by the 
Vandalism of European visitors—mostly civil and military officers who have from time to time held charge of the districts 
of Puri aud Cuttack,—wlho have purchased cheap immortality by scratching their names thereon with penknives or other 
iron instruments. To the honour of the learned historian of Orissa, I must, however, add that Mr. Stirling’s name does not 
appear on the slabs. 

Tle interior of the chamber is plain. The walls were plastered and white-washed, but not set off with any carving. 
A plain moulding formed of a cyma and a tile runs all round the room at a height of 5 feet from the floor, and that is the 
only decoration which has been attempted for the interior. The floor is entirely covered by a large mass of rubbish, 
which has resulted from the fall of a false flat ceiling which originally covered the under surface of the pyramidal roof. 
This ceiling was supported on four square pillars which had divided the area of the room into a nave and two aisles. 
The remains of these pillars are still to be found in the midst of the rubbish, as also the iron beams which were laid over 
them, and which extended from them to the side walls to support the ceiling. The beams are of thick scantling, and from 12 
to 20 feet long. A few of the beams are still sticking to the walls by one end, the other hanging in the air. The ceiling 
formed no part of the roof, and there was considerable space left vacant between it and the roof. According to Abul Fazl’s 
description the ceiling was painted (p. 148); but no trace of such painting can now be found. It is obvious the pillars 
did not fall from the weight of the roof, nor could lightning or earthquake knock them down, leaving the side- walls and 
the roof untouched. Hostile human agency could not be brought to bear upon them without injuring the walls, 
but the walls are uninjured, and even the plastering on them is tolerably intact. The solution of the problem, therefore, 
can be effected only by the supposition that the foundation of the pillars sank; and thereby brought down the superstructure. 

Taking the structure.as & whole it is the noblest specimen of medizval art extant in India. Faults it has, both 
mechanical and artistic, and serious ones to0,—but its general excellence entirely covers its defects, and very justly did 

I ee ee re ee ae 
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Abul Faozl remark “that no one can behold this immense edifice without being struck with amazement.” Mr. Fergusson, 
by far the ablest European critic who has visited this temple, and whose opinion in a question of this kind would carry 
the greatest weight, is most emphatic in his praise of this monument. He says, “ The tomple itself is of the same form es all 
the Orissan temples, and nearly of the same dimensions as the great ones of Bobaneswar and Puri; it surpasses, however, 
both these in lavish richness of detail; so much so, indeed, that perhaps I do not exaggerate when I say, that it is, for 
its size, the most richly ornamented building—externally at least—in the whole world.”* Again; ¢“ Taken altogether, this 
building may, as far as my experience goes, be considered as one of the very best specimens of Indian architecture as an 
exterior ; though in Upper India there are interiors infinitely finer. There is altogether so much consonance in the parts 
and appropriateness in the details, that the effect of the whole is particularly charming. In speaking, however, thus in 
its praise, I must be understood to limit that to its effect as an artistic architectural composition; for the sculpture that 
covers the “walls—not the roof—is generally bad in design and execution, and of an obscenity of expression which it is 
impossible to describe, and which it would be difficult for even a very depraved European imagination to conceive.t It is, 
however, so completely subordinate to the architecture, that. this defect is not perceived in contemplating the building at 
such a distance as enables one to grasp it as a whole.” ‡ 

Adverting to the sculptures of this temple, Mr. Stirling says, “* The skill and labour of the best artists, seem to lave 
been reserved for the finely polished slabs of chlorite, which line and decorate the outer faces of the doorways. The 
whole of the sculpture on these figures, comprising men and animals, foliage, and arabesque patterns, is executed with 
a degree of taste, propriety, and freedom, which would stand a comparison with some of our bost specimens of Gothic 
architectural ornament. The workmanship remains, too, as perfect as if it ‘had just come from under the chisel of the 
sculptor, owing to the extreme hardness and durability of the stone.”§ 

The testimony of Dr. W. W. Hunter is also worthy of note. He says, ¢“ The most exquisite memorial of sun worship 
in India, or I believe in any country, is the temple of Kanarak upon the Orissa shore. # * It concentrates 
in itself the aceumulated beauties of the four architectural centuries among the Hindus. Notwithstauding the indecent 
sculptures which disgrace jts exterior wall, it forms the climax of Bengal art, and wrung an unwilling tribute evén from 
the Muhammadans.”| Referring to the tact and talent of the artists, he observes : *“ Sculptures in high reltef, exquisitely 
cut, but of an indecent character, cover the exterior walls, and bear witness to an age whén Hindu artists worked from 
nature. The nymphs are beautifully shaped women, in luscious attitudes; the elephants move along at the true elephant 
trot, and kneel down in stone exactly as they did in life. Some of the latter have, however, the exaggerated ear and 
conventional mouth of modern Hindu sculpture, and the lions must have been altogether evolved from the artists’ inner 
consciousness.” ¢“ They handled their colossal beams of iron and stone with as much ease and plasticity as modern 
workmen put up pine-rafters ; and fitted in blocks of twenty to thirty tons with absolute precision at & height of eighty feet.” 
¢“ Among the ‘life-sized pieces, elephants crouch in terror under rampant lions, while mutilated human figures lie ernshed 
beneath the flat pulpy feet of the elephants. Clubmen, griffins, warriors on prancing horses, colossal figures of grotesque 
and varied shape, stand about in silent stony groups. The elephants have the flabby under-lips of nature, and exhibit a 
uniformity in all the essential points of their anatomy, with a variety in posture and detail, which Hindu art kas long 
forgotten. Two colossal horses guard the southern facade, one perfect, the other with his neck broken and otherwise shattered. 
The right hand stallion has a Roman nose,,prominent eyes, nostrils not too open, and in other respects carved from a well- 
bred model ; excepting the jowl, which is bridled in close upon the neck, making the channel too narrow—a mistake which I 
hare also noticed in the ancient sculptures of Italy and Greece. The legs, too, have a fleshy gnd conventional look. He is 
very richly caparisoned with bosses and hands round the face, heavy chain armour on the neck, tasselled necklaces, jewelled 
bracelets on all four legs, and g tasselled breast-band which keeps the saddle in position. The saddle resembles the medieval 
ones of Western chivalry, with a high pummel and well-marked cantle, but has® modern girth, consisting of a single broad band 
clasped by a buckle outside the fringe of a sumptuous saddle-cloth. The stirrup irons are round, like thoge of our own cavalry. 
A scabbard for a short Roman sword hangs down on the left, a quiver filled with feathered arrows on the right, while & groom 
adorned with necklaces and breast jewels runs at the horse’s head, holding the bridle. The fierce war-stallion has stamped 
down two of the enemy ; not kicking or prancing, but fairly trampling them into the earth, These appear £9 be R&kshasos 


#* Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustan, pictures, taken from life, and indescribahly obscene, were equally abundant 


p. 27. in Caleutta. 

+ Not quite so, for, before the passing of the Act for the suppression of $ Picturesque Illustrations, &c., p. 28, 
obscene pictures, print-shops in Calcutta abounded in European pictures of § Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 832. 
the most disgusting description possibte, which could not be surpassed by the li Orissa, I, p. 28& l 


pruriency of the sculptures under notice. Until lately, European stereoscopic «¢ Ibid, p. 291. 
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or aborigines, from their woolly hair, tiger-like mouths and tusks, and their short curved swords like the national Gufkh& 
weapon, (kukuri, J half bill-hook, half falchion, and equally suited for ripping up a foe, or for cutting a path through the 
Jungle. They wear heavy armlets, but no defensive armour, excepting a round shield made of several plies of metal richly 
carved, with a boss in the centre, and tassels or tufts of hair hanging down from it. The shields appear to have borne 
some heraldic device, and the most perfect of them still exhibits two lizards climbing up on either side of the boss, done 
to the life. Such quasi-armorial bearings frequently appear in Orissa. Stirling noticed one at Bhuvanes'war in 1820, and 
the chiefs of the adjoining Tributary States have each a heraldic device or emblem of signature, handed down in their 
families from remote generations.”* 

The date of tlie Sun Temple, according to the Temple Annals, is S'aka 1200 =— A. D. 1278. Tn the abridged version 
of the Annals tle statement runs thus : “ His son Léngulfya Narasifiha Dera reigned for 45 years. 
S'aka 1204. This king erected in the Arka Kshetra a temple to the god Konarka. His seal | 
runs thus: ¢ The lord of the earth, the tailed king Narasinha, erected a temple for the ray-garlanded god in the S’aka year 


Date of the Temple. 


twelve hundred.’ This king filled up the river Bankimohani.”† Mr. Stirling says, “the present edifice, it is well-known, 
was built by Raja Langora Narsingh Deo, A. D. 1241, under the superintendence of his minister Shibai Sautra.”‡ In the 
Purushottama-chandrika, the reign of the tailed king is said to have extended from 1159 to 1204 S’aka ; but the date of the temple 
is not given. Dr. Hunter adopts these dates, giving 1237 for the accession and 12892 for the demise of the king. The date 
of erection given in the Annals does not correspond witli the date given by Mr. Stirling, the difference being 37 years. 
I know not how to account for this, unless I assume that Stirling named the commencement of Narasifiba’s reign for tho 
date of the temple. This difficulty, however, is greatly enhanced when the statement of Abu’l Faz], that the temple was, 
in his time at the close of the 16th century, 730 years old, is taken into account. Mr. Fergusson, commenting on the date 
given in the Annals, says : 

“ Complete as tliis evidence, at first sight, appears, I have no hesitation in putting it aside, for the simple reason that 
it seems impossible—after the erection of so degraded a specimen of the art as the temple of Puri (A. D. 1174)—the style 
ever could have reverted to anything so beautiful as this. In general design and detail it is so similar to the Jagamoban 
of the great temple at Bhuvaneswar that at first sight I should be inclined to place it in the same century; but the details 
of the tower exhibit a progress towards modern forms which is unmistakable, and render a difference of date of two or 
possibly of three centuries more probable. Yet the only written authority I know of for such & date is that given by 
Abul Fazl. After describing the temple, and ascribing it to Raja Narsingh Deo, in A. D. 1241, with an amount of detail 
and degree of circumstantiality which has deceived every one, he quietly adds that it is said ¢ to be a work of 730 years’ anti- 
quity.’ In other words, it was erected in A. D. 850 or A. D. 873, according to the date we assume for the composition | 
of the Ayeen Akbery. If there were a king of that name among the Rois fainéants of the Kesari line, this would suffice; 


but no such name is found in the lists. This, however, is not final ; for in an inscription on the Brahmaneswer temple, 
the queen, who built it, mentions the names of her husband, Udyalaka, and six of his ancestors; but neither he nor any 
of them are to be found in the lists except the first, Janmejaya, and it is doubtful whether even he was a Kesari king or 
the hero of the ‘ Mah4bharata.’ In all this uncertainty we have really nothing to guide us but the architecture, and its 
testimony is go distinct that it does not appear to me doubtful that this temple really belongs to the latter half of the 9th 
century.”§ I 

The architectural argument in this extract I have already discussed in connexion with the Temple of Puri (ante, 
pp. 117 ff.). It is not of a character to justify the rejection of the Temple Records, which are for the period unquestionably 
contemporary, and therefore not open to doubt, and the only way to solve the difficulty appears to me to be the assumption 
that th8 informant of Abu’l Fazl confounded the date of the original temple which was erected when Konérak was appro- 
priated to Hindu worship with the large temple subsequently erected by the Gangetic king, in rivalry with the builder of 
the Puri edifice. I have already shown that the details given by Abu’l Fazl are obviously incorrect, and an error of the 
kind I suggest was just what was most likely to happen. Under any circumstance I am not prepared to reject the positive 
statement of contemporary annals, and the testimony of the legend on the seal, on the authority of Abu’l Fazl, or on 
architectural deductions founded on insufficient date and moulded by preconceived theories, 


%* W. W. Hunter's Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 293. ସ୍‌ ୯୪୮୯ ସୁଦ ସୟସ୍କାବ୍ତକ ସ୍ବାମୀ: । ସସ: ାମ୍ C୩ 
† ବୁ୩ଙୁ ଏହା ଶଂଖାଙ୍କ ଦୀ ସ୍ଵୀୟ ଖାସ ନାଦ ୪ ୩୯୪ | TS FTTUG NTN CHT TIT CRAIC Frm CR | axgTA I 
ନ୍ଞାଞ୍ ପୃଦ୍‌ତ ୪ 1 ଏ ଏଷ ବା ସ୍ବ କିଂଏ୍ବ୍‌ଷଙୁ ବ୍ୟ ପସି । ‡ Asiatic Researches XV, p. 827. , 


§ History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 426, 
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‘OF the niinor places of sanctity noticed in the Kapila Sufihiti& none is now traceable; even the sacred fig-tree has 
totally disappeared, and none has been planted to supply its pluce. Close by, and to the south of, the temple, under & 
mango tope, & math has been erected, and is now kept in a neat and tidy state; but it is scarcely a hundred years old, 
and deserves no notice. 

The last of the four emblems of Vishnu, is represented by Yajapur. It was there that Vishnu dropped his club, whence 
It is said that on the left bank of the Vaitaranf river in front of the 
town, Brahma celebrated the horse-sacrifice ten times over, and the place thereupon obtained 


its name Gadd Kshetra. 
Yijapur. 


the name of Yuyniupura, or “the city of sacrifices.” This is an adaptation of a story which is related in connection with 
one of the ghats of Benares, which is called Das‘as’'vamedha Ghat, and it is in perfect keeping with the opinion expressed 
above regarding the attempt made to reproduce Benares in all its details in Orissa. In course of the sacrifices aforesaid 


there sprang from the flaming altar, an embodiment of the divine mother Durg& in the form- of Viraj&, the immaculate, , 


es 


and in honour of her the place is called Virajd Kshetrs. Again, the great Titan Gaya, when laid prostrate before Vishnu, 
stretched so far and wide, that while his head rested at Gaya, his navel was located at Y34japur, and its memory is pre- 
served in the name of the place Ndbhi Kshetre. A well or natural fountain, still existing, is pointed out as the centre of the 
navel ; and here sréddhas are performed by Hindu pilgrims, and the funeral cake is thrown into the pit of the well. 
Again, it is said, that as Yaydti Kes'arf, in his march southwards, first established his metropolis at Yajapur, he must have 
built the city and named it after himself Yayatipura, which now survives in the abbreviated form of Yajapur. This derivation, 
however, is questionable, Under the phonetic rules of the Pr&ékrita language, Yayati would not change into Y4ja; whereas 
Yaj, the radical of Yajiia, even in Sanskrit yields the noun Yaja or Yaga, ¢‘ a sacrifice,’ and thence Y4japur is an obvious and 
legitimate derivation. 

I have elsewhere shown that the story of Gay4asura is an allegorical representation of the spread of Buddhism in Indis, 
and that Gaya and Yajapur represented the chief seats of that religion.* I have also shown above (p. 58) that the revival 
of Hinduism commenced from the north, and gradually spread towards the south, and that Yaeyati Kesarf, coming from 
Bihar, found the city of Yajapur conveniently situated to form the base of his operations in the south, and so made it his 
capital for a time. He did not build it, but took it as he found it, and it was then a place of considerable importance. The 
story of Gayasura’s navel leaves no room for doubt on the subject. Situated close to Dantapura, the locale of the sacred tooth- 
relic, it was probably in existence when Buddhism first spread in Orissa; at any rate it certainly was a sufficiently {important 
seat of Buddhism when the Gayasura story was got up in the 4th or the 5th century, to be called the navel of that religion, 
and its relics are not wanting even to this day. Yayéti, as a Hindu revivalist, first assailed it, and brought it under subjuga- 
tion. From that time to the middle of the 16th century, it flourished as one ‘of the seven metropolises of Orissa, and was 6n- 
riched by numerous costly edifices by the architecture-loving sovereigns of that country. But even as the Hindus had expelled 
the Buddhists from the town, and converted their sanctuaries into Hindu places of worship, so did the Muhammadans, 
a thousand years after, expel the Hindus, and build monuments in honour of their faith with the materials of Hindu temples. 
Kélapahér, the redoubtable champion of Islém and uncompromising iconoclast, assailed Orissa in the year 1558, and, after; 
the great battle fought before Y3japur,† when the independence of the Uriyas finally succumbed to his sword, swept : 
away every vestige of Hinduism that fell in his way. Temples were demolished and dismantled ; idols defaced, 
or pounded down, or east into the river; and the accumulated treasures of art of a thousand years were lost for ever. 
So complete was the havoc*committed that, with the exception of a solitary monumental pillar and a few broken 
stones, there is nothing left now to convey a& fair idea of what Y4japur contained in-the days of its glory. 

Of the few remains which still exist, notices have already been published by several writers;t I shall, therefore, 


here attempt only a summary. 


The “oldest monument extant at Yajapur, is the Das’as'vamedha Ghat, on the right bank of the Vaitarant. 


It is the 


site, according to some, of Brahma’s horse-sacrifices, and according to others that of the same rite celebrated by Yayati 


* Buddha Gayé, pp. 10 f. 

+ Bébu Cheandras’ekhara Banurji, in his interesting account of Yé4japur, 
(Jour. As. SoM XL, p. 152,) says :—* The battle was fought at a place called 
Gahvara Tikri, about four miles to the north-east of Yajapur. There is a 
large tank in the field, which is pointed out as the spot near which the Afghén 
army was encamped. The place is still dreaded. It is believed that whole 
armies are now lying gunk in the adjacent marshes, where they sil beat their 


drums and blow their trumpets at dead of night.” Ar. Bloohmann quotes ~ 


a passage from Badéoni with reference to the battle-field of Pénipat to show 
that the belief in the posthumous war-cry is not confined to the Uriyéas., It 


40 


runs thus :—*“ Even now (in 1595) when two generations have passed away 
since that bloody day, people hear at night voices coming from the battle- 
field, and cries, * Give,’ * take,’ * kill,* * strike ;* and several years ago, in- 1588, 
when, on my journey from Léhor to Fatehpir Sikri, I had occasion to pass 
over thé field, I heard the very voices with my own ears, and my companions 
fancied that an army was rushing onwards. We committed ourselves to God, 
and passed on. ”—Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, p. 159. 

I Stirling, Asiatic Researches, XV. Chandrasekharn BAnurji, Journal 
Asiatic Socicty, XL. Hunter, Orissa, I. Smeaton, Calcutta Gazette for 
August 1869. 
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Kesaori. The latter would be the most probable supposition ; but the Temple Records arc entirely silent on the subject. 
Anyhow the worn-out nppemance of the stone steps of which the ghat is formed affords unquestionable evidence of its 
ange, ond obviously it is wundisguised by any modern addition. It was originally flanked by a substantial revetment 
on each side, but it is now very much dilapidated and barely traceable. The revetments were provided with ornamented 
stumps for fastening boats, ond remains of these are still recognizable. These show that the river, which is now a bed 
of sand, once flowed flush with the revetment, aud boats could, and did, come close to the Ghat. 

Proceeding straight from the Ghat to the south of the town there is a broad street, and at the end of it stands a temple 
dedicnted to Viraj4, the “immaculate” goddess, who is said to have sprung from the fire altar 
of Brahma, when that divinity performed his horse-sacrifices. The temple is of the usual 
Orissan style ; it has a porch in front, and is situated in the midst of a large compound surrounded by a high wall and studded 
with trees. At the eastern side of the compound there is a good sized propylon. This gateway and the temple itself 
bear musxscs of well-executed sculptures of an ancient date ; they have, however, been so masked and modernised by additions 


Yiraja’s Temple. 


and ulterations, that they have entirely lost all antiquarian interest, In the courtyard of this temple occurs the well or vat 
culled Gay4nébhi, or the navel of the demon Gaya. 

The only other monument in the town is the cenotaph of Sayyad ’Ali Bukhari, a Pathan saint of some renown, who [ 
accompanied Kalapahar. “It is said that after the battle at Jajpur be accompanied his chief | 
to Katak, where he displayed great valour in the siege of Fort Barob4ti; but when its garrison 
was about to yield, lis head was severed by the sword of the enemy. His headless trunk, however, gave spur to his 
horse which carried him straight to Yajpur. Here he prayed and was sanctified, like the king of France at the gate of 
heaven :—* And then he set up such a beadless howl, that all the saints came out and took him in.’ ’Ali Bukhari was then , 
buried on the high terrace where his tomb still stands, his horse being buried in a separate grave beside him. It is also 
said that his lead was interred in Katak, perhaps in the tomb which stands under the pipal tree in the centre of the Fort.”* | 

The monument was built on the foundation of a Hindu temple, and with its materials. Babu Chandras‘ekhara BAanurji { 
says that “‘ the site was the steryobate of a Mukti Mandapa attached to a temple.” The temple, however, has left no trace, ' 
and the divinity to whom it was dedicated is unknown. Leaning against the wall of the cenotaph three statues were 
noticed by Mr. Stirling. They bave since been removed to the compound of the subdivisional court, where they now are. 
Tley represent the three goddesses Varabi, Indrani and Chamund&. They are made of coarse sandstone, and each about j 
8 feet high. Drawings from photographs of these occur in Plates XXXIX and LXI, “and their descriptions occur { 
on pages 140—141. There were doubtless five others to complete the eight Primitive Mothers ; but the Muhammadans broke 
them down, and made tliem (so runs the tradition) into balls and shots for their guns, or cast them into the bed of the, 
Vaitarani river. The three existing images had been thrown down from their platform, and were found by Mr. Stirling “ with 


Cenotaph of Sayyad Bukhéri. 


their feet uppermost and half buried in a mass of rubbish.” 

On the other side of the river opposite the Das‘ésvamedla Ghat, there is amodern room, which was built by a cloth- 
merehant about a hundred years ago, and in it are deposited a great number of more or less 
mutilated sculptures of ancient date, picked up from different parts of the town and its neigh- 
bourhood. Among them there is a set of seven images representing the Maétris. They are of small size; but in their details 
exact counterparts of those at Puri, and of the three noticed above. There should have been eight in all, but one is missing. 

Within a mile of the town there is a place called Gaurang Deori, and there are ¢‘ two stone buildings of the old solid style, 
a stone gate with a pointed arch, and a small tank,” all dedicated to Govindji, but of no antiquarian interest. 

In the village of Chandes’vara about a mile from Yé4japur, there is a monolyth standing amidst some jungle, and 
-close by a hut. It is called Sabhd Stambha; it measures 36’ 10”, the shaft being 29 feet. 

As far as the shaft is concerned, it is the exact counterpart of tho Sun pillar at Puri, a polygon of 
16 sides, most beautifully and truly cut. But its base and capital are different. The column is of chlorite, but the base, as 
now geen, is of gneiss, rough and unfinished, showing holes, whereby was attached an outer layer of chlorite slabs. What the 
shape of the outer layer was cannot be guessed ; but looking to the arrangement of the core—a series of four steps—it must 
have been totally different from the elegant and highly artistic base of the Puri pillar. Babu Chandrasekhara Bipuri says 
that “there was at the foot an inscription on a slab which a Sannyési destroyed in the hope of obtaining the treasure which he 


Modern templeeg. 


Chbandes’vara column. 


® Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XL, p. 158. 
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supposed was hidden behind it.”* Mr. Stirling evidently refers to that, when he says “that on ono of the pillars an inscrip- 
tion has been discovered, which is said to be of the same character exactly ns that on tho brow of the Khandagiri cavern 
of Khurda.”† The inscription, however is lost, and no deduction can be founded onit. The holes in the base have suggested 
the idea that they have been mado by order of Kalépabiér to tie ropes to knock the column down, and that trains of 
elephants had been set to effect tho demolition. This is simply a romantic fable. Obviously no attempt of the kind was 
ever made, for had it been made it would hare for certain proved successful. The Pathans wero giants in architecture, 
and to them the knocking down of a chlorite pillar of 16 inches’ diameter would have been a mere child’s play. 

The capital of the column is of the lat type. The collar has festoons of beaded garlands hanging from lions’ heads; and 
over it occurs a double lotus, and on it a tile with a cyma over it, having three couchant lions on one side. There was probably 
an animal of some kind on the centre of the top ; but it has beon knocked down and lost. A very good drawing of the pillar (taken 
from a photograph) occurs in the ¢ Proceedings of the Asiatic Society’ for 1872, and Mr. Fergusson has published a woodcut 
of it in his * History of Indian and Eastern Architecture’ (p. 433). Describing the pillar, Mr. Fergusson says, ¢‘ its proportions 
are beautiful, and its details in excellent taste; but the mouldings of the base, which are those on which the Hindus were 
accustomed to lavish the utmost care, have been destroyed. Originally it is said to have supported a figure of Garuda, the 
Vahana of Vishpu—and a figure is pointed out as the identical one. It may be so, and if it is the case, the pillar is of the 
12th or 18th century.” My opinion of its date is different (see ante, p. 113). 

The figure of Garuda referred to above occurs in a thékurbéri about a mile and a half away from the column. Sir John 
B. Phear has published a drawing of it, taken from a photograph. In commenting on it, he remarks : “If you place the two 
photos side by side, it will be evident to you that the base, or platform, on which the Garuda now stands, never could have 
been a part of, or an addition to, the existing capital of the column : it is itself & capital, with appropriate mouldings, not a 
copy of, though closely resembling, the capital of the column. It is even open to doubt whether the Garuda itself ever could 
have formed the termination of the 14t, for the image appears to be too small to be capable of being seen with effect at 
the elevation of 37 feet, to which the lat rises.”‡ This disposes of the question of the l4t being a Vaishnavite monument, 
and with it must fall the theory about its age, founded upon its Vaishnavite character. 

At a mile and a half to the west of Y4ajapur, in a field, occurs a colossal figure which, when first noticed, appeared hualf- 
buried under earth. Sir John Phear had the place dug round the exposed portion, and found the 
other half buried at a little distance. The two portions put together have been photographed, 
and a drawing thereof published in the * Proceedings of the Asiatic Society’ for 1872, Plate III. The upper portion from 
the crown of the head to & little below the navel, measures 9’ 13”, and the lower from the pubis to near the ancle 7/ 11” ; 
the feet are lost. The measurements would give a total of about seventeen feet six inches for the entire figure. The figure is ; 
now called S'&nta Madhava, & name of Kpishna, but in reality it is an image of Padmapani, the well-known Bodhisattva, hold- ! 
ing by the left hand a lotus-stalk, and bearing an image of Buddhas on his head. It affords the most conclusive evidence of ' 
Yajapur having been a place of importance among the Buddhists before the bulk of its people became Hindu, and, of at 
least a good portion, of the sculptures and architectural ruins now found there being of the Buddhist period. 

The next ancient relic of any importance now existing near Yajapur is a tumulus in a small village called Narapada, 
two and a half miles to the south-east of the town. It is popularly described to be the ruins 
of the palace which Yayati Kesari had built here for his accommodation. It has, however, 
never been dug into, and its true character is unknown. For aught we know it might turn out to be the remains of & 
Buddhist tope. | 

The only other ancient relic in the neighbourhood of Yajapur is a bridge in the village of Titulamal. It is exactly 
of the same type as the A’tharanala bridge at Puri ; but it is not so large, having only eleven arches, instead of eightegn. 

Forty-two miles to the south-west of Balasore, in lat. 20° 19’, long. 86° 30’, there is & small village called Koparf, and 
by it, on a level plain surrounded on three sides by low rocky hills, there are some ruins 
“which exhibit the traces of an ancient Buddhist temple and Vihara or monastery with a / 


S'Anta Madhava. 


Palace of Narapadd. 


Kopdri. 


pleasure-ground or grove intervening. The Buddhist temple appears to have been destroyed, and its materials used to 
erect a Brféhmanical temple, dedicated to S’iva, whose emblems in a later style of art, some in fact comparatively modern, 
are found in abundance.”§ The ruins have been described by Mr. Beames under three heads: 1st, the earlier building, 


¥ Journal As. Soc. XL, p. 156. 4 Proceedings As. Soc. for1872, p. 82. 
+ Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 835. § Journal As. Soc. XL, p. 248. 
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2nd, an oblong platform, and 3rd, a narrow halle With regard to the tirst, he says, “it consists of a confused miass of 
laterite hewn stones of very great size, *“ * a square of about 383 fect in length on each side. In what seems to have 
been the centre, is a huge squure mass of laterite like an altar, about four feet high, and at each corner a small niche in 
one of which was an image of May4 Devi. * ® One of the other niches has been removed to a distance of about half a 
mile, and set up on the edge of a tank, probably for purposes of Brabmanical worship; the other two niches are overgrown 
with trees. * * ® This building I suppose to have been the original Buddhist temple, and the altar, probably, sustained 
an image of Buddha of gigantic size, the mutilated remains of which have been set up in the village temple, and are now 
worshipped as Baladeva.” ‘The image of MAay:devi was shown to me, and I read on the back of it the Buddhist creed 
inseribed in the Kutila character. This would give the date to be the 10th century or a little before; but Mr. Beames thinks it 
highly probable that tle image was dedicated long after the erection of the temple. Anyhow the Buddhist character of 
the ruins cannot be doubted. The tank is large, and noted for retaining its water all round the year, though it is hewn in 
stone, and only 6 feet deep. 

The second is an oblong platform of hewn stone, with the capitals of some large pillars lying on and around it. 
Tlere are also on it a lingam, and images of Durga, Nandi, and Bhavani, by some called Lakshm!. 

& The third is the best preserved portion of the whole. It is a long narrow hall with a sort of propyleum on the eastern 
side ; it is surrounded by pillars, most of which are still standing, though battered and worn by rain so much that their original 
design is almost untraceable. It can be seen, however, that they were octagonal, with a capital consisting of a double 
round-headed fillet.” Close by, at the foot of the hills, there are a large mud fort, and several cave temples dedicated to 
Blairava and Bisukf, from which images and statues of Durga, Narasinha, and other goddesses and gods. have been brought 
to adorn the village shrine. 

To the south of Yajapur, at a distance of about a mile, the low range of hills, more or less detached, which forms the 
PR Eastern Ghats, bears the name of A’ssié alias A‘lti hills. It runs in a south-easterly direction in 

the ‘Alamgir estate of Pargunnah A'lti, throwing out spurs towards the west and the east. 
Near the centre of the range, lower than the surrounding heights, there is an open space, which communicates with 
the plains towards the east. This passage forms, as it were, tle key to the fortified places on the peaks. The range js 
accessible from the village of Bar-chané on the Trunk Road, and is about 27 miles to the north-east of Cuttack.”* The 
ancient Hindu name of this range is Chatuspitha, Uriya, Chdrpuli, ‘the hill of four seats’ or shrines, £0 called because four 
of its peaks are the most prominent. The names of these four peaks are, 1, Mundaka, 2, Udayagiri, 3, Achala-basanta, 
4, Barodih{. 

The first of the four peaks owes its name to the circumstance of the rite of ordeal by rice /manda) having been performed 

SM there, but it is now known by the name of ’A‘lamgir Hill, It is the highest of the four, being 2,500 

feet above the level of the surrounding country. On its crest stands & mosque, built by Shujée 
uddin Muhammad, in the Hijra year 1132 = A. D. 1719-20. The monument is pf no pretension, measuring only 29’ × 19’ × 9‘ 4”. 
It is covered in, not by a dome as stated by Babu Chandras'ekhara B3anurji, but by two arching roofs terminating in a ridge 
with a kalasa at each end. This arrangement is very like that of an ordinary hut, only the roofs are more arched near their 
spring than what obtains in thatched roofs. The frieze over the doorway of the mosque is of chlorite, and on it are inscribed three 
couplets in Persian, which supply the name of the dedicator and the date.t “The mosque faces the east, and in front there is 
a platform surrounded by a thick wall with a gate. Towards the west, high and rough rocks overlook the building. But to 
its north, a high terrace has been raised for the reception of darveshes and pilgrims.” The structure is, on the whole, very 
common-place, if not mean, but it commands the benefit of a legend which endows it with a high measure of sanctity. According 
to the story as related to Babu Chandras‘ekhara Banurji—when Muhammad was once travelling in mid air on bis miraculous 
throne, the time for prayer appeared, and he descended on the top of the hill to attend to his religious duty. Finding no 
water ready at hand to perform the necessary ablutions before prayer, he struek the earth with his wand, and a bubbling 
fountain immediately sprung up. Thus was the hill made most sacred. Mr. Beames was informed that it was Solomon, and 
not Muhammad, who had descended on the hill. Certain it is that the story of the miraculous carpet is connected with the elder 
prophet, and Mr. Beames’ informant wag more plausible. But as the story is, in either case, a myth it is of no importance, 
particularly as it did not serve to raise the place to any consequence until the i7th century, when a Darvesh took possession 
of it, aud daily recited his call to prayer from its stupendous eminence. The army of Shuja-uddin, when marching to Cuttack, 


# Journal, As. Soc. B. XXXIX, p. 158. † Journal, As. Soc. B. XLIY, p. 21; 
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was encamped in the neighbourhood, heard the call, and the prince, on his return from his successful expedition, caused the 
mosque to be built. 

The fountain occurs on the south side—a small shallow hole, about 10 feet by 8’ by 3’. The story is that it was peren- 
nial before, but it dried up because a soldier of Shujé-uddfn outraged near it the modesty of a female pilgrim to the shrine. 

Udayagiri or ¢ the sunrise hill? is sé called because it is the point in all Orissa, on which the sunlight first becomes visible in 

Uiayagiri. the morning. It is a well-wooded conical mound with three spurs, and forms the most eastern peak 
of the range. Beyond it, to the east, is the River Kaliya, and thence a flat, sandy plain 
stretches as far as the sea. The Uriyas believe that the sea formerly laved the foot of the hill.* The foot is now a sloping, 
bare, laterite plain, and on its edge, says Babu Chandras'ekhara, Banurji, it is caught by a colossal image of Buddha half 
covered in jungle, and a portion buried under the earth. It is fully nine feet in height, the length from the knee to the 
head being seven feet.” The figure is cut in high relief on a single slab of rough chlorite, holding a large lotus in the left 
hand: the nose and right hand are mutilated. The ears, arms, wrists and breast are decorated with ornaments, and the 
cloth round the waist is fastened with three chains answering to the gote of the present day, worn tight like a belt.”+ 
Mr. Beames also calls this image “‘a statue of Buddha upwards of 8 feet high.” Hoe adds a profile of its bust, which has i 
been reproduced in Plate LIX. On this profile there is a small figure of a Buddha on the head of the image, which neither | 
of my authorities has noticed. From it and from the ornaments and the lotus in the left hand it is obvious that the image is 
of Padmapéni, the renowned Bodhisattva, and not of Buddha himself. 

Ascending the sloping plain; and close by a gumphé or cave temple, the traveller comes to a tank or Bdpi, 
(boli) cut in the rock. It is a square of 23 feet, and 28 feet deep from the surface of the plain to the level of the water; the 
depth of the water has not been measured. The ground round the tank has been levelted to form a terrace 94 6” xX 38’ 11”. 
The entrance to the terrace is flanked by two monolithic pillars, and its sides are edged with a berm surmounted by a line 
of battlements of large blocks of dressed stone, each 3 feet high and rounded on the top. This arrangement is also repeated 
round the tank, Access to the tank is had by a flight of 31 steps, each 3 feet long. The rock between the lowest step and the 
tank has been cut into an arch, and on its face there is an inscription in the Kutila type, each letter being six to eight inches long. 
Bibu Chandras'ekhara Banurji reads this record somewhat differently from the version given by Mr. Beames. The prine 
cipal word in it is Brasjalél or Brgjel&, obviously the name of a person. It is repeated in another part of the well in the 
same way. 

-* About fifty feet higher up in the jungle,” continues Babu Chandrasekhara, ¢“ there is another platform on which 
once stood & sanctuary of Buddha. Numbers of images of gods and goddesses, engraven on slabs of different shapes, are 
scattered around. A group, with heads and arms mutilated, is still worshipped by the people, who have succeeded jn effacing 
all trace of its original character, by painting the figures with repeated layers of vermillion snd turmeric.”‡} Here 
occurs a small gateway of superior workmanship. The following is Mr. Beames’ description of this beautiful piece of 
art-work : ¢“ It- consists of two upright slabs of stone, supporting a third as lintel. The dimensions are: Height of opening 
5’ 5”, breadth of ditto 2’ 3}”, thickness of stone 1’ 3}”. The two side jambs are divided into bands separated by grooves 
$ of an inch wide, and 22 inches deep. The panel or band nearest the doorway is carved with a continuous wavy creeper 
up which human figures are climbing in grotesque attitudes; from the excessively nitambins outlines they are probably 
intended for females.” (In the plate published by Mr. Beames, the figures appear to be monkeys, much like the scroll 
shown in Fig. 28, Plate XII, Vol. I, from the Muktes’vara temple). “The next band has & columnar type. * * The 
pilaster of the column is adorned with intricate arabesques and lions’ heads. The next band is divided into tablets, each 
of which contains a beautifully carved group of a male and a female figure engaged in, what I may venture to call, flirtation 
of an active kind,”§ The fourth is formed of & string of large flewers. In the centre of the band oz the lintel there is & 
figure of Buddha with, on each side, an elephant with its trunk raised over the head of the central figure. Over this band 
there is an oblong pediment set off with eight circulay openings arranged in two rows. On each side of this pediment there ; 
is a stool, shaped like a& moré, and on i¢ is a seated figure of Buddha in meditation. On the tops of the side posts there are | 
also oblong pediments, with a bas-relief of & fomale figure in a flying position. The general character of this gate is similar 
to that of the Konérak porch, but not nearly so well or so richly carved. The gate has been removed by Mr. Beames to” 
Cuttack, where it has been set up in the public garden. 


# Journal, As. Soc, KXXIX, p. 168. $ Journal, As. Soc. B. XXXIX, p. 165. 
4 Ibid, p. 164. § Ibid XLIY, p. 28, 
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¢“ About 16 feet beyond tle gate,-behind a narrow passage blocked up by brambles, there is a cell 9 feet square 
and as many feet deep. In this a large image of Buddha is placed in a sitting and meditating posture. It is 5 feet 6 inches 
long from waist to head. The face itself is 1“ 6” x 1’ 5”, and the breast 3 feet 6 inches broad. It is made of three pieces 
of bluish chlorite. The head is formed of one piece, the neck down to the breast of another, and all below of a third.”* 
A drawing of this Buddha is given in Plate LIX. 

The third peak of the A’ssia range, is called Achula-basanta or ¢‘ Eternal Spring’ from the circumstance of its being 
more thickly covered with vegetation than the others. At its foot there are the ruins of a large edifice, once the dwelling 
of a hill chief—but they are in such a condition that no idea can be formed of the character of the building. 

Tle last peak is Burudt/i. On it once dwelt a chief who was a washerman by caste. His dwelling is all in ruins 
now, and his descendant a pauper. Mr. Beames assigns this name to the peak on which is located the mosque of Shujé-uddin. 

Close by tho A’ssi8 range, and scparated from it by the Birupa river, is an isolated hill with-two unequal peaks, called 

NEE: Nalti. It was here that Solomon first alighted from mid-air, but his throne was too heavy, and his 

retinue too large for the hill, and so it began to sink, and the prophet, in a fit of vexation, 

pronounced a curse / Punat) on it, whence its name. This was the derivation given to Babu Chandras’ekhara B4énurji ; but Mr. 

Beames questions its correctness. He is of opinion that the name is a diminutive of Alti.—Anu A‘ or little A‘lti in contra- 

distinction to the A’ssia which is the A‘lti,—in the same way in which the two pargannahs of Avartak and Anavartak are 
distinguished.t This appears to be the most probable derivation. 

The hill was long in the occupation of Buddhists, and contains several relics of their sanctuaries. One of these occurs on & 
bold prominence of the lower one of the two peaks. It is the basement of a porch to a temple. At its corners are monolithic 
pillars 7 to 8 feet in height, still in sifw. The temple has been reduced into amorphous ruin. Another occurs in the pass be- 
tween the two peaks. This consists ** of a porch and & celle surmounted by a small pyramidal tower.” This is in a better state 
of preservation. The roof of the porch has given way, but that of the cella still stands. It has no columns, and is formed 
of solid walls with niches in the interior for five figures of Buddha, or “‘ Ananta Purushottama” as the people on the 
spot call them. The figures are all erect end cut “in high relief ; they are about five feet in n height, and each holds in the left 
hand, a lotus with a long stem. The other hand is mutilated; so is the nose. “The eyes have all a meek expression, ; 
and the curled hair is tied with a fillet round the middle of the head. The ears, breast, arms and wrists have ornaments.’ 
There are inscriptions on the stone behind the shoulders, and in one instance near the feet.” The inscriptions were filled 
up with dust and partly covered by the wall when Bébu Chandrasekhara BAanurji saw them, and no fascimile could be 
taken. Mr. Beames communicated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal a drawing of one of the images, and it has been repro- 
duced on Plate LIX. It will be seen therefrom that, though described by both ‘the writers as of Buddha, the images are! 
in reality of the Bodhisattva Padmapanti. 

On the higher peak there are ruins of two edifices, one at a height of 500 feet, and the other over a thousand feet. The 
first includes a ruined cave called Hathi-khél, or elephant hole, and six figures of Padmapani, each about four feet in height 
from the knee, and having the creed Ye dharma hetu, cut in the Kutila charactér. Near about there are scattered fragments of 
a great number of statues. The second comprises the ruins of a temple of which the basement alone was found in sifu. Round 
about were scattered & great number of carved stones including an inscription in ten lines. The last was removed by Babu 
Chandras’ekhara BAnurji, and made over to me with a view to decypher it. It comprises about one-fifth of the right side of 
the record, and is so weather-worn that it cannot be read. 

Further to the south, still on the ’Alamgir range, occurs.a peak known under the name of Mahdvinéyaka or Bérunibdnts 
Hill,—a wild place covered by primitive forests and but sparingly peopled by the aboriginal 
Sawérs or Savaras. It is included in the estate of Killa Darpan, and hence often called Darpan. 
There is nothing here to interest the antiquarian ; but pilgrims resort to it as “the place sacred to Ganesa. The sanctuary, 


Mahévinéyaka Hill. 


is situated half way up the hill, on the basement of an ancient temple, its walls and roof being modern. Close by it there ! 
isa block of rounded stone, about 12 feet in circumference at the top, and carved in front. The carvings include, in the centre, 
the head of an elephant, on the right that of Siva, and on the left that of Gaurf. The first is fairly well-carved; the 
other two are exceedingly rude ; but what they want in carving, is made up by the vermillion of the priest. The elephant head 
passes for Ganes'a, and the block is worshipped as the union of S’iva, Gauri, and Ganes'a. Ganes'a, however, being in the 
centre, the place is looked upon as especially sacred to him, and called Vindyaka Kshetrs. About 30 feet higher up this 


sesh 


* TJbid XXXIX, p. 167. ‡ Ibid XXXIX, p. 159. 
+ Journal A. S. B. XLIY, p. 20. 
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spot there isa tiny water-fall and some lingams canopied by the foliage of the surrounding trees. The sanctuary and its sur- 
roundings have no pretension fo any antiquity ; but, it is said, the veneration for them is increasing with the increase of 
their age. 

Going further south, within sixteen miles of Cuttack, the traveller comes to a range of hills, which, from its proximity 
CREEL ‘to the village of that name on the Trunk Road, is called Chhatid. On the eastern side of it, 

close at its foot, one of the Uriya kings of the Gangetic line built his capital, and called it after the 

heavenly palace of Indra, Amarévat{. ‘The hill too obtained the same namo, but that name is now not much used. The palace 
and its surrounding fortifications are said to have once covered an area of over two miles. The walls of the fort, made of 
laterite and four feet thick, are still prominent in many places ; but the bulk of the stones, both of the palace and the fort, has 
been removed by the Vandals of the Pablic Works Department, who have utilized it in paving the Trunk Road. A high 
platform with portions of broken walls and a number of pillars and capitols lying scattered here and there, now mark the 
site of the palace. On another platform were found two images of Indrénf, and within a short distance. of the ruins there 
is a large tank called Nilapokhara.* 

Fifteen miles to the north of the last, at Dharams3l& on the Brahmanf river, Mr. Beames noticed a stone temple with 
a pillared chaultry in front, dedicated to Gokarnes’vara Mahadeva ;† but in an artistic or antiquarian point of view it contains 
nothing worthy of note. | 

To the north-west of Cuttack, at a distance, as the crow flies, of 15 miles, there is a hill described in the Kapila Sarihité& 
under the name of Kailésa, which has since been corrupted to Kapilés. It is also called Sambhus' 
Kshetra. It is the south- -easterly spur of the Dhenkanal Garjat Hills, and said to be a little 
over 2000 feet in height. Its crest is about half a mile long and 250 yards broad, bare of vegetation and devoid of water. 
Its sides are, however, well clothed with a variety of trees, and contain several fountains of sweet water. Four hundred 


Kapilés Hill. 


feet below the crest there is a temple dedicated to S'iva under the name of S’ikhares'vara, or Chandras'ekhara. The image 
in the temple ‘is that of a lingam. Close by is a fountain of limpid water, which is held in high estimation for its sanctity. 
The story runs that a king of the name of Sudasa, in remote antiquify, performed here a rigorous penance for many years, 
and obtained from S'iva a personal visit ; and the place on the crest of the hill, derived its sanctity from that circumstanee. 
It is the secret abode of S'iva and his consort, and a visit to it, as usual, is & gure expiation for even the most heinous sing 
that man can commit. The water of the fountain is the ambrosia of heaven in disguise. The temple is probably 8 or 9 
hundred years old ; but it has nothing to interest thé antiquarian. Lately a proposition was made to establish here & 
sanitarium for the European officers of Cuttack, Puri and Balasore. 

The word Kataka in Sanskrit has, among other meanings, that of an army, and of a metropolis. The former of these 
was communicated to the Jesuit missionary, Pere Tieffenthaler, & wag embellishing it by adding 
that the place of that name (Anglicé Cuttack) was so called from the circumstance of Rams 
having encamped his army there on his journey to Ceylon.t This is, however, not acknowledged by the Uriyas. They accept 
the latter meaning, and say there are seven Katakas in Orissa. The lst is Yéjapur, where Yayati Kesar first established 
his metropolis. The 2nd is Puri, to which he removed when he had established his authority in the centre of the pro- 
vince. The 3rd is Bhuvanes'vara, where he settled about the close of his reign. The 4th is Bidanas{ on the fork between the 
Jeft bank of the Mahanadi and the Kétjuri, to which Nripa Kesa’r{ removed the metropolis in 985—953 A, D. The 5th S&rangad, 
to which Madhava Kes’ari removed the capital between 971-989 A. D. The 6th is Chauduéar on the left bank of the Mah3- 
nadi, where Anangabbima held his court ; and the 7th is Chhatié, where he put up for a time. Of these the last four are 
frequently and promiscuously called Kataka. Three of them are now in ruins, and the 4th alone deserves a passing notice. 


Cuttack. 


According to the Temple Annals, Nripa Kes‘ari, anxious to immortalise himself by founding a new capital, selected 
Bidanasi at the point where the Mah3anadi throws out the K4tjuri to the west of the present town of Cuttack, as strategically 
the most secure, and having the advantage of two navigable rivers for commercial purposes. The site did not, however, 
prove the most convenient. It was subject to inundations from the two rivers; and his son Makara Kesari (955—961 A. D.) 
found it necessary to protect the new capital by an extensive revetment along the left bank of the Kétjur. The evil was 
not, however, entirely overcome, and Madhava Kes'ari, the grandson of the last, was obliged to fly from the capital, and 
establish a new metropolis on the other side-of the K4étjuri, away from the ‘river bank.- This he named Sérangad. A few 


¥ Journal As. Soc, XXXIX, p. 169, and XLT, p. 7. {8 la ville), parceque Ram assembla ici l’Armée, avec Ja quell il partit pour 
+ Ibid XLI, p. 8. tirer sa femme Sitha des mains du Géant Révan, Bernoulli‘s Description de 
‡ Le mot OCatak signifie chez les Orissans Armés. On a donné ce nom TI'Inde, 1, p. 462. 
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reigns after, when Anangobhima was once cruising in the Mahbanadi, he saw in the village of Chauduar, a common crane 
(waka) sitting over a large hawk /Syéamala) which it had killed. He took this to be a sign of the special goodness 
of the place, and established his metropolis there. The word Bidaénasi is a corruption of Varnasi, the sacred city on the 
Ganges, and the place was named Benares in accordance with the policy which made the Kes'aris and the Gangetic kings 
reproduce in Orissa all the sacred pluces of the earth. Bidanasi stretched along the Mahanadi as far as the present English 
Church (Plate LX). Tho present town is due to the Musulmans, who settled to the west of the old town, which was gradually 
forsaken, particularly ns the Katjuri threw up & large sand bank in front of the town, and rendered access to it by the 
river difficult. . 

The new town lias been fully described by Dr. Hunter in his Orissa, and also in his ¢“ Statistical Account of Bengal,” 
Vol. XVII, and no further notice is necessary. The antiquities of the old town have all disappeared under the ravages of time, 
ond little con be said of them. The only masonry work of note now existing is the revetment on the bank of the Katjuri. It 
is built throughout of laterite, and extends to a length of nearly two miles, with an average depth of 25 feet without 
reckoning the foundation. It is a noble piece of engineering work, aud worthy of high admiration. The only other work 
which had come down to the 19th century was the fort of Barab4ti, which protected the old city from the land side. This 
was broken down by the English Government to supply materials partly for the erection of the False Point Light House, 
and partly for metal for the paving of the city roads. When I visited the place there was nothing left of it except & 
part of a gateway, and I can add nothing to the account of it given by Dr. Hunter. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari, mention is made of a nine-storeyed palace built in Cuttack by Mukunda Deva, in the middle of 
the 16th century. The description runs thus: ¢ In Cuttack there is a fine palace, built by Raj& Mukund Deo, consisting 
of nine storeys. Tle first storey is for elephants, camels and horses; the second for artillery and military stores, where 
also are quarters for the guards and other attendants ; the third is occupied by porters and watchmen ; the fourth is appro- 
priated for the several artificers; the kitchens make the fifth range; the sixth contains the Raja’s public apartments ; the 
seventh is for the transaction of private business ; the eighth is where the women reside ; and the ninth is the R4j&’s sleeping 
apartment.”* Commenting on this passage Mr. Fergnsson says, “As Orissa at the period when this was written was 
practically a part of Akbar’s kingdom, there seems little doubt that this description was furnished by some one who knew 
the place. There are seven-storeyed palaces at Jeypur and Bijapur still standing, which were erected about this date, 
and one of five storeys in Akbar’s own palace at Futtehpore Sikri, but none, so far as I know, of nine storeys, though I see 
no reason for doubting the correctness of the description of the one just quoted.” +† 

To me the description appeared on the face of it to be incorrect. I could not well believe that any sensible person— 
one who would build a nine-storeyed palace—would locate his artillery and guards in the second storey of his residence, 
or his kitchen just under his public reception rooms, and his artificers below his kitchen. The.rctinué of the R&j&, including 
all his grooms, camel-drivers, elephant-keepers, guards, attendants, porters, watchmen, artificers and domestics, must have 
numbered by thousands, and it was difficult to believe that they were all accommodated in the several storeys of one 
building. I referred, therefore, to the original text of the Ain, and it at once solved the difficulty. The words used in 
it are aiale n ani] aS Jlrs x0 dike hel, (Blochmann’s Text, p. 392), ¢. e.; “ Raja Mukund Deo built a palace of nine 
ashiinahs.” Now, ashidnah in Arabic means a nest, an abode, as in the word 44] was ¢ the abode of felicity,” (a title of the 
Porte,) a suit of rooms, a layer, and the sense in which it has been used in the passage is that of dwellings ranged side by side, 
and not in storeys, ¢. e, the nests or layers were lateral and not perpendicular. The word in common use for a courtyard in 
India is Mahal, and ordinary respectable houses include two such, one forming the outer apartments for men, and the other 
the inner apartments for the ladies of the house. Houses of rich men include four, five, or more such courtyards, and the 
Kaisarbagh palace of Oudh comprised eighteen. In the “Toy Cart,” written nearly two thousand years ago, & 
description is given of a rich courtesan’s house which comprised seven such yards. Indian works on architecture recommend 
this arrangement as the best for rich houses, and it is obvious that the palace of Mukunda Deva had nine such courtyards. 
Mr. Gladwin mistook the purport of the word ashitnah, and by using the English word storey produced the confusion, and 
Mr. Fergusson, by appealing to dubious analogies, has given it an air of vraisemblances No vestige of the palace is, how- 
ever, now traceable, and no conclusive evidence can be collected on the subject, 


* Gladwin’s Translation IT, p. 18. + Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 483. 
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Since writing the remarks on p. 120, I have had an opportunity of getting the inscriptions on the sides of the doorway of the Audience Hall 
carefully examined by Bébu Kshirodachandra Réya, Head Master of the Government School at Puri, He has gone over the records letter by letter 
with the aid of Pandits, and the results of his reading appear to be much more satisfactory, than what I had arrived at from my facsimiles. He has 
found five separate records on the right jamb, and seven on the left. Those on the lower part of the jambs have suffered greatly, both from the 
erosion of the stones, and from dirt and white-wash having filled up the depressions of the letters. The records were engraved sometimes side by side, and 
sometimes one below or above another, as appeared convenient to the engravers, without any reference to the order in which they were promulgated. 
I am indebted to Babu Kshirodachandra Réya and Babu Rangalila Bénurji for great help in rendering them into English. 

The first record on the right hand side, is an edict of Pratipa Purushottama Deva, who bestows some articles of ornament, &c. for the service 
of the Lord of the temple. The date is Thursday, during the light half of the moon in the month of Vaisékha, the figures for the year being omitted. 

The second is an assignment of a village by Pratépa Kapilesvara Deva, dated the 20th year of his reign, to Jagannétha, in the presence of 
Raghudeva Narendra, one of the ministers. 

The third was promulgated by the same king, in the 38th year of his reign, It expresses a resolution to bestow the whole of the king’s 
possessions on Bréhmans. 

The fourth is an imprecation against the resumption of grants to Bréhmans. It is dated in the twentieth year of the reign of Prétapa Puru- 
shottama Devas. 

The fifth is so full of lacunz that a consistent account of it cannot be made out. It is apparently a deed of gift by the last-named king, in the 
Sth year of his reign. 

Of the edicts on thé left side, the first two are unintelligible. The letters are clear enough, but neither I, nor my friend Bébu Kshirodachandra 
Réya, with the aid of the Uriyé Pandits he has consulted, can make out & consistent and reliable translation. The language is obviously Uriys, but the 
words are 50 corrupt that they cannot bé translated. The first bears the name of Tri§on4, a king unrecorded in the Temple Annals. The second is due 
to Purushottams Deva. 

‘The third is an edict of PratApa Kapile§vara, who, on the 5th year of his reign, remits all customs duty on cowrie shells and salt. 

The fourth enumerates certain articles of jewellery, &c. which the same king, in the 5th year of his reign, dedicated to the service of Jaganndtha. 

The fifth is dated in the 35th year of that king. In it he mourns the want of loyalty of some of his officers, and expresses his determination 
to punish them severely. 

The sixth is dated in the 5th year of Pratéparudra Deva, who ordains that the songs of the Gita-govinda shonid be daily sung for the entertain- 
ment of the Lord of the temple. 

The seventh is also due to Pratépa Indra Deva, who, in the 6th year of his reign, ordained something, but what that was cannot be made out, the 
latter part of the record being illegible. 

According to Uriy& custom the figure for the year given in each of these records, is the one preceding the one in which the ediet was promulgated. 
To illustrate the custom by an example : in writing January 7, 1880, a Uriyé would put down the ‘7th of January aftér the completion of the 
year 1879.” The practice obtains also in horoscopes. 


No. 1, Right side. 


atc sfawaft HIF ATK FATIFAERT HAT FENN LA HUCATHC FH + + We PG TR FCT ICI FIR AR GT CC gସ୍ଙ୍ = ଏ କା 
ଫNt fe wiely CCA CTS aT AY Ls qs CITRIC O FITMTA CAC TTF CA ICFA Y RG FI © RIF CH fT S er Tt o are 


Transtation.—On Thursday, the light half of Mesha (Aries == Vaisékha) during the full year=—of the reign of the hero, the lord of eléphants, 
king of Gauda, Navakoti, Karnétn2, and Kalabaraka (Kolbargé ?) Pratépa Purushottama Deva, Mahfrsj4, whilst he was holding eourt in Purushottama 
Kataka, he gave 8 ivory couches, & jewelled jar, a flute, a horn, 8 gold sticks, 8 jewelled pitchers, 18 golden fans, 7 cAauris with jewelled “handles, 
a gold-cloth turban, an ivory couch, 4 jewelled earrings, 7 pairs of merugarbha béitis, (a spécies of heavy wristlets probably made of conch-shell), 
8 jewelled matresses, and 8 awnings. 

No. 2, Right side. 

whe ahr ନାକ ୨୪ ଖମକହ୍ଏ ଦିଷ ନ ୮୩ ସସ ସଂସା ପଏ ସହ ସଖା ଉିଞ୍ୟ ଞୀ କି ଏhrIre(e) ନ fire fr Sf arg STN TNA we 
ଖୀ କମନ୍କ ମନ ବନି ଖସ ସ୍ପ କ୭୪ଏ ଏସ ସମ ୫ C୪ FLYTNMT UG TTLN F ITH TTS Rginac GG FE ବସ ୩୨ ଷକFL ନ 
ଜ୩RTF RE A । ୪ ଞଷ୍ୀ କଙ୍ ସା କିସୀ ! 

Transiation.—On Sunday, the new moon of Bam (month of Vaigékha), on the completion of the 19th figure of the auspicious reign of fhe hero, 
the master of elephants, the lord of Gauda, Mahir4jé Pratépa Kapileévara, on his return, through Cutéack, to the fort of Purushottamsa, after his- { 
victorious march through Mallik& Parikhé, when the ViramanaAi dish was served before the Lord, in the presence of the Tord, order was given to the 
superintendent of Kotaghar, to the parichhs, to Mahépatra Raghu Divén and to Narendra Janaf to execute a deed to the effect that :—I grant 
Purushottama (the village of ?) Pundarike Gopa. Whoever will violate this grant will be a rebel against Jaganndtha. This inseription was engraved 
by Kelé Khutiys. ଆ 


No. 3, Right side. 
wc lr FFIEC AIR ANE TSA TN FYFE FTTNGT Rg oS fe GS Uh Fe FR Yn କଙ୍କ ଝୁ ଝା ସarnGe 
ମଞ ୪ନସି ସ୍ମା ୪୮ ବା ଙ୍କ TNT ୪୯ ୩ ଏଞଏ ବଂ ସୁ ଜାଏ ସ ଏଖା ଏସ ସା ସଷ ମବ୍ଏ ଏ୩ା୪ ସଏ ସଖ ସ୍ସ ସମ ନ ମସ ଏ!୯୯ ସଲ ବ୍ଧ ୯ 
ଖା ସ୍ବ ୪ର୍ନୀସଏ ବୀ ଷାଏ ଞ ସଫା ମାଏ ଡି ଞ୍ଞକ୍ ସନ | 
Transiation.—On Thursday, the 18th day of Cancer (S'révana) on the completion of the 88th figure of the auspicious reign of the hero, the lord 
of elephants, the king of Gauda, Navakoti, Karnéta, and Kalabaraka, Pratépa KapileSvara Deva, Mahéré&}é, during his presence at the bath-temple on 
the south gate of Purushottama Kataka, the following,was ordered to be inscribed; O Jagannéthz, (thou) knowest my external and internal natures 


49 
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AN the jewels aud good things which belong to me, are thine; these as well as all the other wealth, reputation, renown, which I possess, I shall; as 


much as Iocan, hestow as also this piece of land on the hands of Bribmans. Do favour me, these do never belung to me. 


No. 4, Right side. 

atc siaorafa RYUC ARIE HUTA FHITFMC HAY Masia ସସ ଝୁଷ ନ FC LR ମନ ପଏ ଞଙ Ife Wah o FF Ia aout ge Hane 
ଜଚାସଂ୍ୀଗ୍ଷ ଖଖଷଏ ସମସ ଞଞ୍ଠ ସ୍ସ ଷଷ୍ଠ ୟା ଶା ସନ fr feu ag FT sag (6 letters illegible) ସାହସୀ ସ୍ାଷ୍ଷ ସ୍ମ {୍୍ ih CC 
Jetters illegible) Ta ur ସସ EA CMT array ଷଷ୍ାଙ ଜ୍ଞ Ca: ATE Cr Sar afer wSF FAA FTC Gl ura FET TFA ୍ଷ Tg 
fu maf eg aT GIS ATW WISN FETT CTC BT + 4+ ସର yas + 4+ 4+ ସକ ଷ୍ଏ ଖୀ ଝା ଏନ ୪9 (13 letters iHegible) Fr ଞnw ସମସ 
+ + vmx gc (10 letters illegible) ଞଞ ସ୍ୟ ଆ ଧ୩୍ଆା ଙ୍କ ଙଏ ମମ ହମ ସା ସାଙ୍ମ୍‌ ଏମ ୩ | IP 

Transtation.—On Thursday, the Sth of the light half of—on the completion of the 19th figure of the auspicious reign of the hero, the lord of 
clephants, the king of Gouda, Karndfa, and Kalabaraka, Pratijpa Gajapati, Purushottama Deva, Mabdriéji, at the south gate of Gopilapriya Jagati, 
of the royal residence of Katuka Viérdnasi, during the great leisure, (uf Jaganndtha) it was ordered to Bahéré Mahdépatra (steward), Pétramani Misra, 
Khutiyé,—Budha Lenka (the old general), looking and hearing of my lion-like eternal prowess, * * * ¥ go far as I understand, the kings of 
Orissa had never robbed DBrihimuns of their gifts in S'éntipura Katuka, so Brahmans should not be deprived of the same. If this order is kept in 
mind, the Brahmans (will be) free from wickedness. * * * Do all tirmly fix these words in their mind and obey this edict. 


No. 5, Right side. 


wh wtavefa TIC AUEICt HATS AYTTFT »taw (17 letters illegible) LN ସସ ଝୁ ୪୮୪ ହମ ଏନ ଝୁ ସସାଏ୩g GR t (15 letters illegible) 
8 GF fav Nw zai ArEAT FIA AIT shana {7 letters illegible) କିସ ଖି ସଖା କଏ ସ୍ୟୟଙକ ଝାସ ସ୍ଖାଦ ଷୀସ୍ଏ ସୀସା ଞ୍ଚ ୍ (20 letters 
illegible) fruft fea Gent 4+ + AFT aA iam (17 letters illegible) wt tar arF vf (28 letters illegible) qraT xT | 


Trunslution—On Tuesday, the third of the light half of Scorpion (Agrahiyana), on the completion of the 4th figure of the auspicious reign of 
the Dero, the lord of elephants, king of Gauda, Navakoti, and Kalabaraka, His Majesty Pratépa Purushottama Deva, Mabhbériéjé, in the temple of 
Jagumohan suid to S'r{ Jagannétha “ Oh Jagannith, after beholding your lotus feet (you are) the root of losses and gainS —————mw 

the kings to maintain this. 


10 my country 


No. 1, Left side. 


wc wtastefa 71IC FART are FeTCENC ITT 41 Frere fgerar wat Fu afa୍ସ gre fast CT ଏଷ ୨ ସ୍ୟ ଆୀଙକଷସ ମନ ranean ସଂ ୪ 
ଷବ୍ଜ ସା ଝାସ ଝ୍ୟସ୍ ସ୍ସ ଙ୍ଖ ଶଏାସ୍ତ ସ୍କା ମ୯ଞ୍ଳ ମାସ କା କତା ସ୍‌ ମଏଏଙ୍ ବମ ସ୍କ ସେସ ସ ଞ୍ଖ ସ୪ାଖା ସବ୍‌ ସି ଝାସ ଝା । 
Unintelligible, 


No. 2, Left side. 


ସୀବ୍‌ କୀତା କକ ସକାଶ କଖଙ ୩ସଷକଞଷ ହମ ଧାମ ଝୁଷ ଷ୮୯୩୩ ଷଷ୍ଠ ସ୍ସ ଞମ୍ଞି୍ ସ୍୍ଞଙୁ ୩୮ ହାସାନ କକ ବିଶ ସମସ ମକ ଶୀ 
THT Safa GIT qIE = lrearna ୩ ଝୁଷଙ୍ଟଂ ଅଧ୍ୀନୀସଙ୍ଷ ଶଷ ସ୍ସ ଷ୍କ ArT ଝ୍ଷୀନ୍ ବିନ୍ଧ ସଂ ଖଜା ଝା ସ୍କ" ଗଞ୍୍ Sofas ଷ୍କ 


My CHITT to Wg miza ହତ ୧୧ GIT AL ହୀ ୪ ସହସଙ ଝୁ ସ୍ମା ୩୯୩୩ ଷଷ୍ଠ ଝି ଝ୍ଞ୍ଂ ଷଞ୍ଞ ଝା ବି ବଵ୍ସଖ୍‌୍ଏ ୩୩ ସୀ ବ୍ଅ ୪୮ଏ gC ଖୀନ୍ଷ Ci 
ସ୍ଷଙ୍‌ୀମ ସୀମା ଷ ଜ୨ଙ୍ହ୍‌ ଅ ୪ ସି HITE ସି =! 
Unintelligible. 


No. 3, Left side. 


ଖୀ ଶୟ ଞଧସ୍ଞ୍ ଝୁଅ ମସ {ଖା ୩ ନସ ୫ ସକଙ୍ଗ ସାମ ସଂ ସ୍ମା ବି ସ୍ତନ ୪ଧୁ୍ା ଆକ କମି ଙ୍ହ ସନି ନୟାଏ 4 A୩୦୮ ସ୍ୟ MIC 
ସ୍ଞ୍ଷ ସଦ ମସ NAAT HAIN TTI FTN IHT BY TRAT ITU TTT FIT UIT TAI TRITL APTA iT ନ୍କ ଆସCT ସି ସaGC- 


ଛା ସଂ ସମ କହବ ସସ କିଙ୍ୀ ସ୍ମା ଷୋ ବୁ ଖାଦ ସସ 4୯୩ ସାଏ ଏ gu C୩ ସା ୩୪ ମକ ସା କସ ସାନସ୍ଙ୍କ ଜାକସ ବାସ୍ଞ ସା୍ ଧ ସୁ ପ AAT 
ଖସ ୪ SCT | 


Transtation—On Monday, the dark moon of the Archer, (/Aan# = Pausa), on the completion of the fourth figure in the prosperous reign of the 
great king and hero, Pratépa Kapile§vara, in the metropolis of Sri Purushottama, on the occasion of beholding the supreme Jord, in the presence 
of Mahépitra Kakéi Sémantaré, Mahépitra Jaladhara Sena Narenya, (Narendra}, Mahépétra Gopinidtha Mangalaréja, Mahépatra Késividyidhara, ¢ 
Mah4pitra Visvesvara Prahardja, Mahdp3itra Lakhana Purohita, (chief priest), Pattanayaka DAmodara Mahsisendpati, (commander-in-chief), standing 
beforc the auspicious feet of the great Lord, this order is issued to the Parichhé Agui Sarma, of the family of the Mndréhasta, (seal-bearer) and 
examiner of the Lord’s larder, that he do canse to be inscribed on the door of the Lord’s temple, that, in this our dominion of Orissa, I remit—remit— 
remit—the cess on salt and cowri shells. Whoever will violate this edict shall be guilty of rebellion against the Lord Jagannatha. 


No. 4, Left side. 


` ସୀ ସୀ ସମାଏ eC Fae ANT FETS INT NPY LE ଶeOg ff TN ଏମ vb AF YY uT nt Cart Hoatna ATU ସଙ୍ଗ qTAUTG 
wf fafa SNGICON ¢ gar ATE tm Agr fan er Ga FIR ACE ff FT ୮ ଷଞ ଞ୍ଚ ସମ ଭବନ କ୍ଷ ସ୍ମ ସ୍ୟ ଷମଷ ଖଂ୪୮୩୮୪ {4 
କ୍ସ ୩ ମବା TT ITH CTT I ସି ନସ କମଧଷାବ୍‌ ଅଧ୍ୟଷନସୀ ଵା ଙ୍କ ସ୍ମ ଏନ ଅହ ଝ୍ସ ସଳା ସା କଏ (ge HITE ଥା 
ue ଅହ ଖାସ ସ୍ଫ ଷ୍କ ମସା © ମମ ବଂ wife co wa Hf oS FHT FIRE AGt ¢ ai Cal ସି ମ@ Hfg oT FMT TA MMCH YER 
ସଷ ମଷ୍ଏ ଦା ସକ ଷ୍ ସମ ଧ ସଂ ଞଶ ନ୍ତ ସମ୍ପ ହହ୍‌ ସ୍ତ ୯ ୧୩ ମା ମାଞଏ ବ୍‌ ଏଙ୍କଙ ଓ ସୀଷୀ ଏ ୩୪ ଉହ୍‌ ଖା ବଧ aT t Rg Hr 
ସ୍ସ ୭ ଏ va 4 MIC fC HF FFT EC GH FT HC HITT Ghuନ ସା a {agrT aE ULNA sr +L CAF IC GT ଝୁଣି ତ grat + + 
Iv fee Cr CF SST + + + + a ମ୍ କର୍ମୀ ନକ ବଲ ITF Sବ କହ | 


Translation.—On Sunday, the 7th lunation of the light half of Sagittarius (Pausha), on the completion of the 4th year of the auspicions reign of the 
hero, Pratipa Kapile§vara, king of Navakoti, Karnita, and Kalabaraka, the Gajapati, king of Gauda, Mahdréja, for the adoration of the lotus feet of 
Purushottama Jagannatha Deva, the King Kapilesvara gave these in service, (viz.}, & jewelled bouquet, a throne, sacred hands, silver conch and discus, | 
for the use of the great God. (At this time) these (men) came to his presence, viz., Hishika Mahépitra, Tamasara Mahbépatra, Visvesvara 
Mahipitra, Kambn Mahipatra, Nétha Mahapitra. After these had entered, fourteen hundred offerings were made, placed before the lord and made 
over to the possession of Nandi Mahépatra ; & jewelled crown, 84 pairs of earrings with chains and drops, 7 necklaces of beautiful diamonds 
and rubies, 87 rings of different kinds, 8 chains of pearls netted, 4 large pearl necklets, 8 ruby waist-chains, 8 netted chams of emerald, 5 beads 
of emeralds, 4 lockets of various stones, & 3-stringed emerald necklace, 4 pearl and ruby necklaces, 22 3-stringed pearl necklaces, & golden necklace, 
2 pearl bouquets, 7 foot ornaments, 82 pairs of bangles of different kinds, 3 pairs of diamond and emerald wristlets (bél&), 7 bangles and 
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armlets,a silver sapred cord, 4 boxes of red lead, 96 pairs of pearl bracelets, 
to take any one of these, shall be a rebel against Jagannédtha,. 


these were all given by R4j4 Kapilesvars, Whoever will attempt 


No. 5, Left side. 


tc fanmfy RT TAG SfrgeT CT CONF fam TH FA Kv fe ay oo fas ସଧ୩T FT HAG a BIE HH FTG Uf ATF FAH GIA ଷ୍ PK 
ita wig sof mfg eee ସୀ ସ୍ହ ସମାସ ଷାଷ ଏପ ଜଡ MATH HY RTE ସି fafef fof ff fT HAY ROT Rie SC GE କା 1 


Translation—On Wednesday, the 4th of the Rim, (month of Vaisikha) after the completion of the 84th year of the auspicious reign of the 
hero, the master of elephants (Gajapati), the lord of Gauda, Mahérij4 Kapilesvara Deva. O Jaganniétha, thy servant, thus beseecheth thee. Sume 
moning the governorg of my kingdom, I will treat them as slaves. I have brought them up from my childhood when I became king, and they have 
now forsaken me, and cast me in the oc&ap. I will treat them as they deserve. O Jagannétha, lord of Nilagiri, do thou judge whether I am 
right or wrong. 


No. 6, Left side. 


atc wana FIC SUS FITCEBT AIT HTT Hex SA କସା ସମସ ହ GF Uy ahTATY Lo faa ସସ SATA YHILTT APF marifaw sF- 
ଏହୁ ସାଶସଙ୍କ ଏ are(@re) ସTT CE WI TT TTASIT ସ୍ୟଖଷ ବ ଆ୩ଙ(୩୪) ୪A Ag SFC TA TR BTC SF CF ସ୍ତ (afren) AAA GAT (Gare) sqer(efce) af 
(MN) AA Ag arm atria wae ata fi fafer wa ma Hag FNL ae TT TTC WET FT RTT + + ୫ “+ + ଅସାମଷବ୍କଞ ବିଆ 
ଏହ କଷN ଖା ସ୍®୍ନସ ବାସି anf sa fe g ArTe GTC re Gif ar ସ୍କଙୁଏଦ ସମସ ଶୀତ ଚୀଷ ହସ ଷ୍ ଶୀମ ଷ ସମ ମନନ ବସ କିଛ ସାସ୍‌ ୮ 
ସଂଖ ଶୀଷା ଖି ସି କା ଙୁ ଆଡ ମକ 

Translation.—On Wednesday, the 10th of Cancer (S’révana) on the completion of the 4th year of the reign of the hero, lord of elephants, king of 
Gauda, Karnéta, and Kalabaraka, the eminent warrior Mahéréj4 Pratéparudra Deva, it has been ordained by his Majesty, that the Gita-govinda 
shall be acted during the offering of food to the Elder Lord (Bada Thékura, Balarima}. This play will be performed from the evening offering of 
incense till the Badasingéra (the chief or principal dressing or toilet). When the great Lord will go to sleep, this performance being over, the body 
of Teling& songsters will sing the Khila songs of king Kapilesvara; they will also learn to sing the “ Gita-govinda”* of Bada Thakura; 
they must not sing any other song, nor perform any other act before the great Lord, * ¥ ¥ * x x x x x ¥ besides this there 
are forty-nine Vair4gis ; they must sing only the songs of the Gita-govinda, from whom the uninitiated will learn the songs of the Gita-govinde, 
hearing thém sung in harmony. They must not learn any other song. That Parichhé, who will not follow this, but will have other songs sung, or 
acts performed,—shall be guilty of rebellion against Jagannétha. 


No. 7, Left side. 
wie 4horf# FrYFC AIRE FE TIAA TAT TTCT HCTAMY FT YG Hie wm fam ¢ ret (rest illegible). 
Translation.—On Monday, the 3rd of Sagittarius (Pausha) on the completion of the 5th year of the hero, the lord of elephants, king of Gauda, 
Navakoti, Karnéta and Kalzbaraka, Pratépa Indra Deva Mahéréj& 


® I suspect the word here is meant for ‘Sénanda-govinda’ the name of the Lith canto of Gita-govinda, describing the re-union of Rédh4 and Krishna, after 
the indignation of the former had been appeased. It forms the most luscious and therefore the most mystic part of the Indian *“ Song of Songs,” 
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Abhot of Unreason, the, 139 
Aberdeen, Newton Stone at, 29 
Abhimanyu, & king, 87 
Abbiseka, 8 festival, 129 
Alu’ Fazl, a Mubhammadan historian, 113, 121, 133, 184, 148, 149 
Achalabasanta, s hill, 160, 162 . 
Adi Deva, an ancestor of Bhartri Deva, 86 * 
Adi-murtti, a name of Vishnu, 86 
Adiydmnla Tantra, 83 
Agamus, Tuntras, 17 
Agustysa Muni, a sage, 86 
Apgni, a guardian of Bhuvanesvara, 75, 125 
Aila, a king, 27, 28 
Aindri, wife of Indra, 140, 141 
Ain-i-Akhari, quoted, 101, 118, 148, 156, 164 
Aira, a king, 18, 19, 20, 25, 27, 28, 29, 37, 39, 40, 45, 69 
Aitareya Brihmana, an imitation of a tale in the, 66 
Ajigara Gumypha, a cave at Udayagiri, 30 
Alaso-gangd Tank on Khandagiri, 37 
Akshaya-tritiyé, a name of the Chandana Y4tr& festival at Bhuvanesva, 79, 
at Puri, 133 
Alébu Kesari, a king, 73, 93, 108 
Alébukesvara, name of a lingam, 98, 99, Temple at Bhuvanesvara 93, 112, at 
Puri, 139 
Alabu Kunda, a tank, 98 
Alakipura Cave, at Udayagiri, 831 
Algélanatha, name of a lingam at Puri, 110 
Alamgir Hill, 160 
Alamba, a goddess ab Puri, 189 
Alexander the Great changes his dress, 5, influence on architecture, 42, 44 
Ali Bokhfri, Sayyad, 158 
Allahabad, 30, 52, 61, 98 
All-Fools, the day of, 130 
Alti Hill, 160 
Altiri, a village in Khurdg, 109 
Amarévati, 4, 9, 14, 34, 36, 41, 44, 163 
Amazons, sculptures of, 11 
Ambrétakesvara, name of a lingam and temple, 98 
Amrdtakesvara, name of lingam and temple, 95 
Ananda BA4zér, a market at Pori, 100 
Ananga, a name of the Indian Cupid, 87 
Anangabhima Deva, a king of Orissa, 109, 110, 116, 163, 164 
Ananta, a name of Vishnu, 68, 64, 73, 75, 84, 103 
Ananta Cave, Udayagiri, 83, 81, 35, 38, 39, 41, 43, 46 
Ananta Purushottama, 162 
Ananta Visudeva Temple at Bhuvanesvara, 56, 83, 87, 97, 111 
Anantesrara, a name of Siva, 97 
Anévartak, a pergunnab, 162 
. Andher Tope, 89 
Andur Ghar, & sick chamber at Puri, 181 
Anna Perenna, the puj& of, 130 
Annapuirnf, a goddess, 91 
Antiochus, named in an inscription, 48 
Anurddhapura, Tope of, 4, 36 
Anmnusatha Tupa, a tope, 58 
Apavara, a king, 87, 88 
„ Ara, a king, 29 
Arddhbapépabaré, a tank, 84 
Ardhdsani, a goddess, 139 
Ares, a name of Mars, 27 
Arhat, a Jaina Saint, 19, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28, 29, 37 
Aria, a king, 18 


I 
i 


Ariana Antiqua, quoted, 34 

Arif, Shah Momin, 28 

Ariréj, locale of an Asoka pillar, 61 

Arka Kshetra, Kondrak, 145, 156 

Arrian, quoted, 96 5 

Aruna-shbashthi, a festival, 129 

Aruna Stambhbs at Puri, 113, 114, at Kongrak, 149 

Aryévartta, India, 85 

AshtasikshmeSvara, a temple at Bhuvanesvara, 98 

Asiatic Researches, quoted, 2, 13, 86, 38, 61, 108, 112, 114, 119, 122, 125, 
132, 133, 149, 150, 151, 158, 155, 156, 157, 159 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, see Journal and Proceedings. 

Asi Ghat, a ghat at Benares, 60 

Asi Sangama, at Benares, 60 

Asoka, named, 10, 37, 38, 39, 47, 55, 60, 61, 66, 82, 89, 94, the edicts of, 37, 
47, 52, 60, 105, lats of, 61, 114 * 

Asokashtami Yatra, a festival at Bhuvanesvara, 78 

Asokatirths, a sacred pool, 95 

Asoka tree, 12 


i{/Asokavana, a grove, 94 
/ Asramali, a name of the sun, 146 


Assia Hill, 160, 162 

Assumption, the Feast of, 134 

Assyrians, 8 

Astraveda, science of arms, 86 

Asuras, the, 82, 125 

Asvadvara, name of a gate of the Puri temple, 1183, ditto of Kondrak, 149 
Asvamedha Kshetra, name of Puri, 139 

Asvastéma, a sacred place, 53 

Asvatham&, name of a rock at Dhauli, 47, 538 

Athiranal& bridge near Puri, 99, 108, 112, 182, 139, 143, 159 
Atirétra, a fast, 70 

Atkiébandha, an endowment at Puri, 115 

Atyunga, a king, 86 

Aubanus, Joannes Bcemus, 130 

Audience Chamber of Puri, 120, 121, 131 of Konérak, 151, 152 
Aurangzib, 112 

Auttenapadi, North Polar star, 89 

Avadgnas, Buddhist legends, 12 

Avakisavesa, lcasure hour dress of Jagannétha, 127 

Avanti, name of &« kingdom, 101 

Avartak, a pergunnahb, 162 

Ayama, name of a kingdom, 26 

Ayurveda, science of medicine, 86 

Azelisas, legends on coins of, 34 


B 


Bacchus, the feast of, 130 

Bactria, 9 n 

Badidand, a high road at Bhuvanesvara, 70, 95, 96, at ‘Puri, 138, 142 
Badasingdéra Bhoga, a repast of Jagannétha, 77, Vesa, a dress of do., 127, 128 
Baddoni, a Mubammadan historian, 157 


2 Biégh Gumphé, at Udayagiri, 81” 


~ Bélakesvara, a lingam, 95 


Bahadalpur, a village, 60. 

Béhurd, return journey of Jagannftha, 133 
Barat, 61 

Baispaits, a flight of steps at Puri, 114 
Balbeck, Temple of, 5 

Balabhadra, 2, 122, 124, 127, 182 


~ Bala Bhoga a repast of Jaganndtha, 77 


Baladeva, a god, 119, 124, 125, 160 
Baléagundi, a creek, 182, 142 
Balahi, a goddess, 59 
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Balankanam, a lingam, 169 

Balardma, 63, 84, 103, 108, 126, 136, 137 
Balasore, 107, 121, 159, 163 
Balavalabhi-bhujanga, a title of Bhavadeva, 86, 87 
Baldes, 119 
Balesvara, a lingam, 189 
Balesvara Temple, 189 
Bali, a demon, 88 

& BA&li, a ward of Puri, 100 

~ Blihant4,.a village near Bhuvanesvara, 2 
Balikband, a ward of Puri, 100 
Balk4ti, a village rear Bhuvanesvara, 2, 60 
Ballabha Bhoga, an offering to Jaganndtha, 17 
Balya Bhoga, an offering to Jagannétha, 77 
Banadevaté, forest gods, 2 
BandyopidhyAya, Bébu Bbavinicharana, 112 
Banga, ancient name of Bengal, 86 
Baénkudl, a village, 60 : 
Bénurji, Babu Rangaléla, 87, Bébu Chandrasekhara, 157, 158, 160, 162 
Bipkati, a village, 60 
Barabdti, a fort, 158, 169 
Baradehi, 160, 162 
Barchand, 160 
Béragnad, a village of Bhuvanesvara, 60 
Barshat,. 10, 43, bas-reliefs at, 108 
Bardl, a village near Puri, 109 

Bar tree, the sacred, 131, 139 
Barunibsnt& Hill, 162 
Basu, a fowler, 103 

* Bisuki, a chief, 160 
Bdsuli, a goddess, 33 
Bathing Festival, the, 69, 127, 128, 130, 181 
Beames, J., Esq., 88, 159, 160, 161, 162, 168 
Beck, Mr. H., 1, 8 
Behar, 87, 62 
Behar caves, 38 
Behar Lét inscriptions, 108 
Benares, 24, 26, 60, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 70, 98, 102, 143, 157, 164 


169 


Bengal, 82, 85, 58, 80, 81, 110, 111, 129, 180, 136, 137, Bay of, 83, 42, 


Navénna ceremony of, 78, vernal feast of, 81, Western, 83 
Berar, 131 IN 
Bernier, M., Travels of, 133, 187 
Besar Mainti, 111 
Bhaba Gupta, a king of Magadbs, 88 
Bhabré, 61 
Bhadresvara, 3 lingam, 95, 98 
Bhadun, 55 
Bhigavata Purina, 188 
Bhagavati, 71, 74, 88, 118 
Bhagavati’s Temple, 71 
Bhaimi-ekAdasi, a fast, 80 
» Bhairava, a god, 110 

Bhairavesvara, a lingam, 98 

Bhajana Cave at Udayagiri, 81 
~ Bhaktabandhu, & name of the sun, 146 
~ Blhaktaméla, a book of saints, 143 

Bhakti, the systém of, 110 

Bhéndabhanga, a festival, 97 

Bhérachitisvars, a lingam, 97 

Bharadvdija, a saint, 68, 64 

Bharata, a king, 99 

Bhgratavarsha, India, 82 

Bharatis, a sect, 56 

Bhargavi River, in Orissa, 2, 99 

Bhéskara, a name of the sun, 146, 147 
Bhaskara Pandit, 116 

Bhéskaresvara, a lingam, 56, 64, 89, 90, 98, 98 
Bhéskaresvara, temple of, 78 
_Bhavadeva Bhbatta, a Pandit, 84, 85; 86, 87 
Bhavdén{, a goddess, 160 

Bhavani D4du, a Jain merchant of Cuttack, 85 
Bheta Mandapa, a pavilion at Bhuvanesvara, 71 
Bhilss, 15, Topes, 39, bas-reliefs at, 108 
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Blima, one of the Pandu brothers, 33, 80, $4 
Bhimesvara, a lingam, 81, 94, 98 
Bhishma, grandfather of the Pandus, 131 
Bhitargéoni, a class of dancing girls at Puri, 137 
Bhoga Mandapa, at Bhuvanesvara, 72, 73, 74, 76, at Puri, 119, 120, at 
Konarak, 149, 150 
Bhoja Rj, a king, 104 
Bhuidev!, personification of the earth, 127 
Bhukailé$s, a garden near Calcutta, 65 
Bluvanesvara, Boundary after the time of Yajdti, and ancient name and site 
of, 59, Earliest mention in the Temple Records of, 58, Hindu legendary 
+ account of, 62, Number and nature of the houses of, 56, the antiquarian 
importance of, 58, the builder of the Great Tower of, 112, the population 
and present eondition of, 56, the Great Tower of, 72, 110, 111, 116, 
117, 118, 119, 128, a lingam name and form of, 76, offerings to, 76, daily 
service of, 76, festivals of, 77, Refgrences to, 2, 5, 30, 35, 39, 41, 
46, 56, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62,64, 65, 69, 70, 7, 72, 76, 77,78, 79, 80, 81, 
82, 83, 84, 87, 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 102, 104, 105, 107, 108, 
109, 110, 116, 117, 118, 129, 181, 138, 139,145, 148, 149, 152, 163 
Bhuvanesvari, a goddess, 81 
Biddnasi, a town near Cuttack, 168, 164 
Bijapur, 164 
-Birth Festival, 137 
Birup$s river, 162 
Bisvesvars, 61 
Black Pagoda, the, 117, 145, 148, 151 
Black Yajur Veda, 101 
Blochmann, J., Esq., 112, 157, 164 
Blue God, the, 102, 139 
Blue Hill, the 63, 101, 108, 112, 133 
Blue Image, the, 102 
Bodhisattva, 185, 159, 161 
Bodhi trees, 39 
Bombay, 1935 
Botands, a village, 60 
Bo tree, 107, 108, 115 
Brahms, 32, 88, 63, 68, 75, 80, 82, 86, 87, 88, 89, 101, 1062, 103, 105, 124, 
139, 140, 146, 157, 158 
Brabma Kunda, a tank, 89, 95 
Brabmadatta, a king, 28, 105 
Brahménda Purina, 58, 69, 70 
Bréhmanf River, 168 
Brahma Puréna, 62, 68, 70, 79, 92 
Brahmesvara, a lingam, 84, 87, 89, 91, 98 
Brahm, wife 6? Brahms, 140 
Bréhmya Puréna, 69 
Brajalél, 161 
‘Brienne, ancient huts of, 40 
Bribadhranyaka Upanishad, 66 
Brindévatne, 148 
Buddhas, 7, 17, 27, 28, 82, 86, 38, 89, 41, 58, 99, 104, 105, 107, 108, 123, 
324, 125, 126, 127, 129, 135, 136, 153, 159, 160, 161 
Buddha Gay4, 4, 86, 38, 41, 76, 107, 108, 128, 125, 151 
Buddha, Jagannftha’s relation to, 107 
Buddhe, the holy birthday of, 185 
~ Buddhavesa, & dress of Jagannétha, 127 
~ Buddhist Pilgrims, Travels of, 135 
~~ Buddhist Trinity, the, 126 
Budha, 86 
Bibler, Dr. G., 6t, 107 
Burmsb, 9 
Burn Sangam, 61 
Bushby, Mr., tomb of, 140 
Byrégrs Math, at Khandagiri, 1 


Calcutta, 65, 114, 121, 130 
Canning, Lord, 58 

Capricornus, 78 

Caraciolo, Madame Henrietta, 184, 135 

Car Festival, the, 127, 128, 180, 182, 188, 134, 135, 186, 188, 148 
Carnival, the, 180 
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Centaurs, 11 
Contra Provinces, the, 111 
Ceres, the Indian, 138 
Ceylon, + 12, 86, +8, 61, 62, 107, 129, kings of, 106 
Chaitanya, a reformer, 99, 10S, 110, 111, 134 
Chaitanya-charitimrita, 143 
Chaityas, 19, 25, 26, 86, 88, 89, 53 
Chakradhvaja, name of 8 car, 132 
Chakra Kshetra, a sacred place at Puri, 145 
Chakra Tirtha, a sacred pool, 99, 139, 142 
Chakravarti, Bébu Séradéprasid, 88 
Chakresvara, a lingam, 93 
Chimundd, a goddess, 141, 158 
Chandanaldgivesa, a form of dress, 127 
Chandana. Yatrd, a festival, 79, 99, 131, 142 
Chandarudra, a lingam, 97 
Chandvsvara, & lingam, 114, a village, 158, a column at, 158 
Chandi, a goddess, 86, 139 
Chaydiburs, 87, 88 
Chasdika, a goddess, 141 
Chandi of Kavikankana, 88 
Chandra, the moon, 82, 149 
Chandrabhig4 River, 149 
Chandragupta, 28 
Chandrasekhara, a lingam, 77, 78, 81, 163 
Chondravaiisa dynasty, 27 
Chandresvara, a lingam, 93, 98 
Charpuli, 160 
ChaturmAsy4d, a fast, 79 
Chatuspitha, 160 
Chaubiskud, a Pargannd in Cuttack, 100 
Chaududr, a fort, 168, 164 
Chedi, king of, 131 
Chhandogya Upanishad, 66 
Chhatiy4 hill, 168 
Chhaya, a goddess, 153 
Chhiy4rdtipradéyaka, a name of the sun, 1465 
Childers, Mr., 16, 17, 19, 20 
Chilké Lake, 1, 99, 111, 145 
Chitrabhéga, a river, 146 
Chitraguptesvara, a lingam, 97 
Chitratolé, 109 
Choda, a country, 48, 88 
Chola, a country, 48 
Christ, Jesus, 28 
Chidqdékarma, tonsure, 30 
Chulakarma, tonsure, 80, 81 
CittayAna, a Buddhist, 106 
Colorado, a country, 2 
Conjeveram, 12, 143, R4j4 of, 119 
Constantine, Don, 62 
- Cowell, Dr. E. B., 101 
Crete, 141 
Cronus, 141 
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Cunha, Gerson da, Memoir on the History of the Tooth Relic of Ceylon, 62 
Cunningham, General, A. 10, 39, 59, 107, 125, 126, 4, 29, 107, 108, 125, 


126 


Cuttack, 1, 2, 18, 36, 58, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 99, 109, 121, 145, 160, 161, 


162, 163, 164. 
Cuttack Collectorate, 58 


Dezdalian school, noticed, 44 

Dagobas, cenotaphs, 89 

Daitvesvara, a lingam, 983, 98 

Pakban, 119 

Déakrabhimesvara, alingam, 95 

Dakshina, 53 

Dakshina KAalikd, a goddess, 139 
Dakshina Kosala, 59 

Dakshinraya, a forest god, 2 

Daladivarisa, history of the Tooth-relic, 105 
D’Alwis, Mr., notice of the Tooth-relic, 20 


Damana-bhanjana, a festival, 99 
Damanabhanjiké Yatrd, a festival, 79, 131 
Damanaka thyme, 131, 

Daimodaravesa, a form of dress, 128 


Dancing Hall, the, of Bhuvanesvara, 73, 76, 82, 84, 96, 99, of Puri, 116, 119, 


120, 121, 128, 187, 188, of Konérak, 150 
Dandaka, 27 
Dandimal, a Pargunnah, 1, 56 
Danta-kishtha-lagi, a ritual, 76 
Dantakuméra, a prince, 106 
Dantan, a town, 61, 104, 107 
Dantspura, a town, 99, 105, 106, 107, 157 
Dantapuri, a town, 61 
Daoné-chori, a festival, 131 
Darap Sing Deo, R4j&, 112 
Darduresvara, a lingam, 97 
Darius, named, 37 
Darpana, a pergunnah, 76, 145, 148, 162 
Darudbhya, & king of Eliora, 27 
Dasahard, a festival, 81 
Dasaratha, a cave in Behar, 46 
Dasaratha Jétaka, 12 
Dasisvamedha Ghat at Yijapur, 157, 158 
Daspals, a tributary mebal, 59 
Déathévanisa, history of the Tootb-relic, 105, 106, 107, 108 
Daulatibid, named, 28 
Dayéh, a river, 46, 55 
Daydsindhu, a name of the sun, 146 
Dehgopa, a tumulus, 37 
Dekkan, the Hindus of the, 135 
Delhi, 46, 50, 61, 104 i 
Deogiri, 28 
Devaki, mother of Krishna, 86, 137 
Deva Sabb, 36, 37, 38, 39 
Dewalgiri, a hill, 1 
Dhammakitti Thera, a Pali author, 105 
Dhanadesvara, a lingam, 93 
Dhana Nanda, 2 king, 28 
Dhanapati, a Bengali merchant, 33 
Dhanussankrénti, a festival, 80 
Dhanvantari, a physician, 125 
Dhapcbandi, a village, 60 
Dharma, one of the Buddhist triad, 1286 
Dharmachakra, 125 
Dharmasal4, alms-house, 163 
Dhgiili Hill, 39, 46, 52, 68, 55, 69, 60, 61, 105 
Dhavalagiri, 1, 46 
Dhenkénila Hill, 163 
Dhindhs, a demon, 180 
Dhipsa, a ritual, 76 
Dhydani Buddhas, 85, 38 
Dikpilas, guardians of quarters, 75 
Dinadhava, a name of the sun, 146 
Diodorus, 141 
Dionysiaca, the Cretan, 99 
Dionysius, 99 
Dipadina, 114 
Dipaldina Mound, 39 
Dirgharava, & king, 87, 88 
Divadalana, a car, 78 
Divikara, & name of the sun, 146 
Dolamundi, 100 
Dole Yitrd, a festival, 81, 99, 130 
DomapAré, a pergunnah, 1, 35 
Dravyasiiha Deva, 112, 115 
Druids, the, 184 
Dubalabi, 58, 54 “ 
Drumjila, 67 
Durga, 82, 68, 65, 72, 79, 81, 92, 185, 157, 160 
Durgadssapur, s village, 60 
Dyrépéra Yug, 28 
Drarképura, 14 
Driprahar dhiipa, a ritual, 128 
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Dritiyesdnesvarna, n lingam, 87 r Gilshiéb, 2 Persian demi-god, 27 

Dwarf incarnation, the, 138 Giris&, a Hindu goddess, 65, 66 

Girnér, Asoka edicts of, 47, 52, 61 

E Gladwin, F., History of Bengal, 112, Translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, 148, 164 

Gnostics’ belief in the mystic Svastika, 29 

Goa, Tooth-relic at, 62 

Godfvari, a river, 139 

Goethe’s Faust, 141 

Gog, an image at Puri compared with, 113 

Gokarnesvara, a temple, 98, 163 

Gokula, Krishna's frolics with the shepherdesses of, 67, 118 

Gopéla, & god, 142 

Gopé!avallabha, a sweetmeat, 128 

Gopélini, a goddess at- Bhuvanesvara, 586, 72, 83, 97 

Gopflpura, a cave at Khandagiri, 14 

Gopi, a milk-maid of Vrindévana, 63, 67 

Gopura, Southern Indian, 95 

GosAgara, a Mauz4, 56 

Gosigara, a name of Vinduségara, 68 

Gosahasra Hrada, a tank, 98 

Geosahasresvara, a lingam, 95, 98 

Govrardhbana, a hill, 86 

Government School of Art, Calcutta, 5, 17, 44 

Govindajf, an image of, 158 

F Govinda Mahéapatra, 115 

Goyichandra, a grammarian, 147 

Great Temple, the, of Puri, 112, 116, 188, 139, 140, 141, 142, 148, 149, 
Anangabhima’s erection of the, 99, Gateways, 1138, The Inner Enclosure, 
115, its boundary walls and gateways, 99, Outer Enclosure, 114, Porch, 


Eastern Ghats, 1, 166 

Eeloo Réja, 28 

Eel, Réja, 27, 28 

Egypt, 6, 45, 46 

Eileithyie, 27 

Kkajaths Ki4madera, 110 

Ekémra Chandriks, 59, 62, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 76, 77, 80, 82, 88, 89, 92, 95, 
96, 97, forest of, 59, 64, Purina, 60, 82, 68, 70, 76, 77, 78, 79, 87, 89, 
92, 98, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 102 

i Ekémresvara, a lingam, 97 

Elephant Cave, 2, 8, 13, 16, 30, 84, 85, 87, 40, 61 

Ellora, 2, 16, 27, 28 

Ellore, 27 

England, 38, 129, 138 

Ephraim, 2 

Erythrian Sea, Vincent’s Periplus of the, 58, 96 

Etrennes, 129 

Eugyion, the town of, 141 

Eusophzai rocks, 47 


Fa Hian, 106, 135 

False Point Light House, 164 

Faust, Goethe’s, 141 

Fergusson, J., Esq. 5, 6, 9, 11, 12, 15, 16, 30, 36, 39, 40, 41, 44, 105, 106, 


99 
107, 108, 111, 114, 117, 118, 184, 145, 152, 158, 156, 159, 164 Great Tower, the, of Bhuvanesvara, 97, 108 142, 154, Courtyard and gate, 70 
Festum stultorum, the, a Roman festival, 180 Greece, 45, 155 
ta # 


Firuz Shab’s Lath, 17 

Florialia, of the Romans, the, 181 

Fraser's Magazine quoted, 131 

Freemasons, use of the Svastiks as a mystic symbol by, 29 
Futehpur Sikri, 157, 164 


Grote, Arthur, Esq. & silver Azylesas, owned by, 34 
Gubasiva, 105, 106, 108 
Gundichf, & princess, 79, a garden, 116, 139 
Gundiché Gayb, 99, 198, 142 
Gupta character, inscriptions in the, at Udayagiri, 80 
Guptas, the later, in Behar, 108 
G Guzerat, 61 

Gada Kshetra, 145, 157 
Gad Srirémpur, a village in Bhuvanesvara, 60 H 
Gahvaratikri, & plain at Yéjapur, 157 Hades, 15 
Gandhéra, mentioned in an Asoka edict, 49 
Gandharva, a celestial songster, 66 Haimavatt, a goddess, 70 

: 2 Haiisapur, a cave, 14 


- Gandharvi, a celestial songstress, 66 Hanumén, the monkey general of Réma, 2, 92, 95, 118, 125, 132 


Gandbavati River, 65, 98 
ap Hara, a name of Siva, 78, 142 
48 
Ganesa, 10, 11, 12, 13, 47, 74, 81, 83, 97, 118, 128, 1 Harachandf, a quarter of Puri, 100, 139 


& 4 

~ Ganess Cave, 8, 9, 10, 11, 14, 30, 32, 84, 35, 40, 41, 162 rcs emo of BRU Bea 0 
— Ganesa-chaturthi, a festival of Bhuvanesvara, SL Es 

Ganesa frieze, at Udayagiri, 44, 45 Harapdrvati, androgynous figure of, 87 
„—_Ganesavesa, a form of dregs for Jagannatha, 128 a 78; a 87, 107, 115, 124 

Gangédvéira, source of the Ganges on tbe Himdlaya, 70 - EOpare0% 

Gaugasigara, confluence of the Ganges with the sea, 70 ~ Hari, ount, 106 ¥: 

Gangavanisa, a dynasty of Orissan kings, 110 Hari Varmma Dera, 84, 86 a 

Gangé-Yamuné, confluence of the two rivers, 64, 98 Huastidvéra, Horse gate of Puri, 113 of Konarak, 149 

Ganges, the River, 87, 53, 60, 65, 66, 67, 70, 82, 85, 89, 97, 98, 102, 111, | Hastinipuri, & town, 86 


124, 139, 164 Hastini, a town, 86 
Gangesvara Deva, a king of Orissa, 55, 110 Hitakesvara, a lingam and temple, 98 
Ganjém, 61 Hathesvara, & lingam and temple, 109 
Garude, the vehicle of Vishnu, 84, 86, 114, 119, 182, 140, 159 4 Héthi Gumpbé, Elephant cave of Udayagiri, 8, 13, 13, 80; 31, 40, 69 
Gaudiya Govinda Deva, a king of Orissa, 130 Heeren, Historical Researches, 58 
Gaura, Gauda, 86, 88 | Helen, Orissan, 11, 12 
Gaurdang Deori, 158 | Hemacbalé, a princess of Dantapura, 106 
GaurbAor, a quarter of Puri, 100 Hemachandra, a Jain scholar, 29 
Gauri, 2 goddess, 65, 81, 86, 92, 93, 162 Hemédri’s Chaturvarga-chintémani, 140 
Gauri Kunda, a tank at Bhurvanesvara, 92 Hemamalé, & princess of Dantapura, 106 
Gay4, in Bebar, 80, 107, 143, a Titan, 157 Hera, a Greek.goddess, 27 
Gayé& M4hitmya, a section of tbe V4yu Purana, 107 Himélaya, 2, 27, 82, 85, 86 
Gayandbhbi, a tank, 158 Hinayéna school, of the Buddhists, 37 
/ GayAsura, a demon, or Buddhism personified, 107, 157 Hindolé, a swing, and name of a musical tune, 130 
Germany, carnival in, 180 Hiouen Thsang, 39, 59, 128 
Ghorandg;, a festival, 99, 129 « Hippolita, 11 
Ghose, Brajakishore, History of Puri, 109, 118, 127, 186 Hirdpur, a village, 60 
Glritakambala Yétré, a festival at Bhuvanesvara, 78 + Hold, a demon, 130 
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HolikA, a demon, 130, 141 

Holi, a festival, 130 

Homer, 27, 43 

Horépanchami, s festival, 132 

Hori, a festival, 130 

Hosanberé, name of the inner enclosure of the Puri Temple, 115 

Hugli, 108, 111 

Hunter, Dr. W. W., 58, 59, 101, 108, 104, 109, 110, 111, 114, 120, 128, 
131, 134, 1387, 138, 145, 151, 155, 156, 157, Statistical Account of 
Bengal, 107 

Hydra, 87 


Jdes of March, the, 130 

Tdolntry, the Gardens of, 133 

ln, a king, 27, 28 

Tlapati, a king, 27 

IJlus, a king, 27 

Ilys, a king, 27 

Images, the Procession of, 136 

India, 2, 56, 6, 16, 27, 29, 33, 34, 36, 38, 39, 40, 45, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60, 69, 77, 
79, 80, 81, 107, 108, 118, 126, 129, 130, 185, 136, 138, Brahmanical 
conquerors of Northern, 104, Continent of, 58, Northern, 95, 128, 1837, 
North-Western, 42, Southern, 58, Western, 37, 40 

Indian Antiquary, 33, 61, 154 

Indian Museum, 90 

Indra, 18, 27, 31, 63, 66, 75, 86, 88, 140, 163 

JIndradyumna, 27,99, 101, 102, 108, 115, 123, 124, 131, 139, the second, 109, 
Tank, 99, 139, 142 

Indrégni, 125 

Indrani, a goddess, 140, 141, 158 

Indra Sabhé, a courtyard, 28 

Jnman, Dr., 29 

Inscriptions, at Puri, 120, 165 

Tra, a king, 27 

Tsa, a name of Siva, 75 

IJSs4nesvara, a lingam, 95, 97, 98, 139 

Jsini, a goddess, 140 

Jscariot, Judas, 131 

Jsis, a goddess, 29 

Tsvara, a name of Siva, 66 

Italy, 155 

Ttipdr, a village, 60 


J 


Jadupur, a village at Bhuvaneévare, 60 

Jagamé4ré, a village near Khandagiri, 17, 60 

Jagamé&t4 Rhada, a tank, 97 

Jagannétha, his audience, 99, 121, companions of, 121, daily service of, 90, 
festivals of, 129, his image, 99, 121, his relation to Buddha, 125, his 
proxy, 181, his miracles, 121, his temple, 27, 30, 58, 60, 62, 68, 79, 80, 
99, 108, 1052107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 124, 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 183, 134, 135, 136, 187, 188, 
139, 142, 146 

Jagannétha-Kshetra, 100, 109 

Jaganndtha-vallabbha, 131 

Jagannétha-vallabba Temple, 139 

Jagarnafit alias Jagannétha, 99 

Jabnavi, 64 

Jaimini, a saint, 101 

Jain Cave at Khandagiri, 85, 46 

Jain, Gayatri, 17, 18, Gumpbé, 85, Temple on Khandagiri, 1, 35 

Jaéjapur vide Yijapura 

Jajipura vide Yh4japura 

Jalalégi, & ritual, 76, 77 

Jalesvara, a lingam and village, 61, 107 

Jamélagiri, sculptures at, 9 

Jamapura, & cave at Udayagiri, 14, 15 

Jémbabati, a princess, 145 

Jambudvipa, Lord, of 103 

Janakapura Yétr&, a festival, 189 

Janam, Birth Festival of Jagannétha, 187 

Janamejaya, a king of the Keftari line, 58, 87, 88 


Jangrdana, a name of Vishnu, 63, 106, 107, 108, 124 

Janméshtami, a festival, 81, 99, 137 

Japhet, identified with Jayapati, 27 

Jatakas, Stories of Buddha’s former lives, 8, 12 

Jatjulesvara, a lingam, 95 

Jayadeva, a poet, 107, 110, 111, 113, 129, 120 

Jayastambha, a memorial pillar, 114 

Jayd-vijayd, images of porters, 14 

Jeypur, 164 

Jhérgad, a village, 60 

Jhilana, the swinging festival, 99, 130, 137 

Jina, 35, 87 

Jones, Mr. Owen, 5,7 

Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 2, 7, 9, 16,.17, 19, 26, 28, 30, 81, 83, 42, 
47, 52, 53, 54, 55, 84, 87, 88, 104, 105, 108 157, 158, 159, 110, 112, 163 

Journal, Bombay Asiatic Society, 107 . 

Journal, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, 47, 106, 107, 129, 130, 135 

Juno, the Greek goddess, 27, 83 

Jupiter, the Greek god, 153 

Jyapati, an ancient king identified with Japhet, 27 

Jyotirloks, 10 


KK 


Kabir, a saint and reformer, 108 

Kabir Mowelhid, the tomb of, 148 

Kabir Narsing Deo, a king of Orissa, 112 

Kadepa, & hermit, 16 

Kadep Gumpbha, at Udayagiri, 16 

Kailsa, a mountain abode of S'iva, 65, 86, 163 

Kaldbetyés, an aboriginal tribe employed in pulling Jagannatha's car, 132 

Kalachandra Achérya, 34 

Kalachandra’s Cave on Khandagiri, 34 

Eéla, a demon, 32 

Kalénta stupa, at Dhaili, 53, 54 

Kalfpahar, a Muhammadan iconoclast, 111, 157, 158, 159 

Kali, a goddess, 125 

Kalidasa, a poet, 27 

Kalik& Devi, a goddess, 81 

Kalinga, a province, 12, 16, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 40, 41, 45, 
61, 89, 106, king of, 105 

Kalinganagari, an ancient town, 61, 62, 105 

Kalingaréja Gumpha, a cave at Udayagirf, 16 

Kaliya, a serpent, 87, 138 

Kaliy4, a river, 161 

Kéliyadamana, a festival, 99, 138 

Kalpalaté, a fabulous tree, 86 

Kalpa Sitra, a Jain work, 17, 88, 86 

Kealpa tree, a fabulous tree, 88, 101, 102 

Kalpavriksha, 97, 115 

Kalthiy4pétré, a village of Bhuvanesvara, 60 

Kaéluraya, a forest god, 2 

Kémadeva, Indian cupid, 66, 87, 130 

Kamadevs Deva, an Orissan king; 110 

Keambocha, a country, 49 

Kambojas, a country, 49 

Kamal, a name of Lakshmi, 85, 86 

Kamals Kesari, an Orissan king, 72 

Kamaldtmiké, a name of Lakshmi, 83 

Kandy, in Ceylon, 62 

Kaisa, a forest mentioned in the H&thi Gumph4 inscription, 21, 22, 25 

Kantilo, a village, 60 

Kapélamochakesvars, a lingam, 98 

Kapgilamochanz, a temple at Bhuvanesvara, 99, at Puri, 139, 141 

Kapélini, a goddess, 98 

Kapila, a saint, 97 

Kapila Hrada, a tank, 98 

Kapila Kunda, a tank, 97 

Kapilapraséd, a village, 60 

Kapila Sanhits, 59, 61, 62, 68, 65, 68, 70, 77, 92, 93, 96, 98, 115, 139, 140, 
141, 142, 145, 146, 147, 156-157, 168, 

Kapilas Hill, 145, 163 

Kapila Yistré, 8 festival, 81 

Kapildhéré, a village, 61 
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Kapilesvara, a lingam, 56, 58, 70, 81, 98, 109 

Kapiesvara, Tank, 96, Temple, 96 

Kapur di Giri inscription, 52 

Karmasakshi, a name of the sun, 147 

Karndataniyd, a village, 60 

Kartika, god of war, 74, 80, 81, 118, wife of, 140 

Kartikeya, god of war, 83, 97, 146 

Kashmir, 104 

Kas, 27, 28, 64, 65, 66 ` 

Kasivisvanidtha, image of, 114 

Kasyapn, a saint, 86 

Kataka, modern Cuttack, 59, 158, 163 

Katjuri river, 163, 16% 

Kaum4ri, wife of Kirtika, 140 

K4vya-prak4$sa, a treatise on rhetoric, 147 

Kedara Kunda, # tank at BhuvaneSsvara, 92, 98 

Keddiresvara, a lingam, 81, 91, 93, 93, Temple of, 92 

Keightley’s Dictionary of Ancient Mythology, 27 

Kendrépars, a village, 114 

Kenerki, coins, 5, dynasty of Kashmir, 5 

Keralaputra, vide Ketalaputra 

Kesar, a dynasty of kings, 110 

Kesari Narasifiba, a king of Orissa, 182 

Kesavan, a name of Vishnv, 36, 107 

Ketalnputra, a country named in the Asoka edicts, 48 

Ketu, the descending node, 153 

Khélsi, Asoka Edicts at, 61 

Khandagiri, its description and caves, 1, 2, 8, 27, 80, 31, 37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 44, 
46, 47, 59, 60, 61, 94, 105, 159 

Khdnjédvira, a gate of the Puri temple, 118 

Khema, a disciple of Buddbn, gives the tooth-relic to Brahmadatta, 105 

Khiradhéra, & king, attacks king of Dantapura, 106 

Khotan, car festival at, 135, 136, 159 

Khurd#, a district of Puri, 56, 61, 79, 109, 159, Réjés of, 121, 128, 132 

Kirana Suvarna, a province on tie North-West of Orissa, 59 

Kirti, 66, 67, 72,.76, 93, 95 

Kirtichandra, Raj& of Burdwan, 140 

KirtivAsa, name of Sivé, 70, 76, 89 

Kittoe, Major Markham, 2, 17, 27, 80, 85, 46, 52, 53, 55, 61, 84 

Klaproth, M., translation of Foe koue ki, 133 

Kochiléputa4, a villege of Bhuvanes’vara, 60 

Koldvati, a quéen of Orissa, 87, 88, 89 

Kolifath, a village near the Hellespont, 181 

Kondrak, 47, 78, 76, 107, 111, 112, 114, 120, 161, 145, Description of, 148, 149, 
150, 155, the great Pagoda at, 116, its situation, 145, its present con- 
dition, 145, its merits, 147, architect of the pagoda, 114, 161 

Kopari Temple, 152 

Kosalh, a queen, 5& 55 

Kosalagédg, tank, 47, 55, north, 59, 5ontb; 58, 59 

Kotadesa, a Pargunnah, 109 

Kotitirtha, a tank, 98 

Kotitirthesvara, a lingam, 87, 983, 93 

Krishna, 27, 68, 81, 84, 85, 86, 87, 111, 116, 118, 119, 120, 124, 125, 127, 
128, 130, 131, 135, 186, 137, 138, 140, 145, 148, 157 

Kryishnadeva, 2 king of Orissa, 117 

Kshemendra’s Dasivataracharita, 107 

Kehetra-méhétmya, 112 

Kur Pini, a festival, 99, 133 

KuhpAd, a village, 60 

Kujang, the Khandaits of, 112 

Kukkutesvarz, a lingam, 95, 98 

Kumaradihg, a village, 60 

Kumara, wife of, 140 

Kumdgrotsava, a festival, 81 

Kunddibent, a ward of Puri, 100 

Kundala Kesar, & king of Orissa, 108, 112 

Kundalesvara, & lingam, 59 

Kirmachakra, a diagram, 29 

Karma Puraya, 100, 103 

Kurukshetra, battle-field of the Kurus and the Péndus, 70 

Kushpad3, a village, 60 

Kutila character, 160, 162 

Kuvera, god of wealth, 75, 140, the club of, 146 
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Kurerigni, a hermit, 30 


Laddukesrara, a lingam, 97 
Lahore, 157 
Laidlay, J. W., Esq., Translation of Fa Hian, 107, 135, 136 
Lakshmana, brother of Rima, 63, 95 
Lakshmi, goddess of prosperity, 32, 88, G8, 79, 80, 81, 65, 8G, 89, 108, 115, 
119, 125, 127, 128, 131, 132, 188, 160 
Lakshmisigars, a village, G0 
Lakshmisvara, a lingam, 98 
Lalétendu Kesari, a king of the Kefsari dynasty, 13, 37, 59, 62, 73, 75, 83, 
94, 10S, 112, 141 

Lalétendu Kesari Cave, 87 
Landresse, M., French version of the Foe koue ki, 185 
ZLéngalisvara, a lingam, 97 ` 
Léanguliya Narasiiha Deva, 151,156 
Lank3, Island of Ceylon, 81, 108 
Lapithe, 11 
Lat character, 14%, 15, 16, 31, 34, 389 
Ldéts, of Asoka, 47 
Lauriyé, a village, 61 
Lawrie’s Orissa, 183 
Lent, a festival, 79 
Lilévati, a queen, 105 
Limb4i, a subdivision of Khurdé, 1 
Lingaréja, a name of Bhuvanesvara, 76, 97, 109 
Lion Gate, the, of Puri, 133, 138, of Kondrak, 149 
Locke, H. H. Esq. 5, 17, 4% 
Lokachakshu, a name of the sun, 146 
Lok4loka, a mountain, 89 
Lokandtha, a lingam at Puri, 99, 100, 189, 142 
Lokesvara, a lingam, 109 

- Lotus-born, a name of Brahmé&é, 101 
Love, the god of, 130 
Low, Colonel James, 105, 806 
Lupercalia Festa, the, 130 

| Luperci, the, 180 


| M 
Mackenzie, Colonel,. 90 

Madans-mahideva, a lingam, 110 

Madanamobhana, an image at Puri, 119, 181, 187, 188 
Madanatrayodasi, a festival, 130 

- Madhava Kesarf, a king Qf Orissa, 163 

~ Mfdhavi Kunja, a grove at Puri, 115 

Madhupur River, 100 

Madhusididans, & name of Vishnu, 64 

Madhyamesvara, a lingam, 98 

Mdlé Pénji, see Temple records 

Magadha, 24, 26, 28, 29, 58, 107, 108, the Gupta Rijs of, 62 
Mighasaptami Yatré, a festival, 78 

Magog, a statue, 113 

Mahébhirata, 53, 69 | 
Mahideva, 46, 47, 66, 76, 86, 87, 102, 116, 122, 125, 140 
Mahélakshmi; goddess of fortune, 32, 83, 84 
Mahémitangin§, a form of Durgf, 33 

Mahdnadi River, 1, 59, 98, 101, 102, 109 
Mahipadmepati, a king, 28 

Mahdipraséd, offering to Jagannitha, its merits, 128 
Mabératsa, 105 

Mahavinéyaka Hill, 162 

Mahavira, 38, 35, 36, 87, 185 

Mihesvarl, a form of Durga, 64, 80, 84, 86, 88, 140 
Maitravana, a name of Konarak, 145 

Maitresvara, & lingam, 78 

Maitreya, 147 

Maitri Upanishad, 101 

Makara Kesar, a king of Orissa, 163 
Makara-sankrénti, a festival, 78, 99, 129 

Malava, a province, 102, 108 

Malaya mountain, 67 
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Malet, Sir C., 27 

Maligdva Temple, 62 

Malwa, a province, 102 

AMammatba Bbuttu, a poet, 147 

Manakryishna, a king, 104 

Mandira mountain, 593 

Maindhditd, a king, 83 

Mangal, a goddess at Puri, 115, 139, 147, 153 
AMangalaritivesa, a form of dress of Juganndtha, 127 
Mango Forest, the, a name of Bluvanrsvara, 63, 65, 68, 69, 98, 101, 102 
Manik, a milkmaid, 119 

Manikaryiks Ghit, at Bunares, 60, GL 
Miauikpatam, a village, 119 

AMinikpatana, a village, 119 

BManikpurs, a village, 14 

Manikpura Cave, at Udnyagiri, 16 

Manikyaln, tope of, 33 

Manju Chaudhuri, a Junin, 35 

Manmatha, God of Love, 67 

Manshbacl, Mr., notice of Car Festival, 181, 182 
Manu, 85, sons of, 101 

Mara, a demon, 17, 18 

Markanda Tank, 99, 138, 139, 140 
Markandesvara, a lingam, 100, 108, 112, 139, Temple, 99, 112 
Mars, 27, 153 

Marshall, Major, translation of an inscription, 85 
Martyaloka, a cave at Udayngiri, 14 

Marut, the wind-god, 75 

Marutesvara, a lingam, 98 

Marwar, 104 

Masighar, a name of Gundichigadh, 139 
Mathur, 65, 137 

Matimundi, a ward of Puri, 100 

Md4trikés, the eight matriarchs, 140 

Matronalia Festa, the, 130 

Matsya Kesari, a king of Orissa, 108 

Matsya Midhava, & name of Vishnu, 142 

Matsya Purina, 28 

Maurbhanj, a province of Orissa, 59 

Maisighar, a name of Gundicbégadh, 139 
Mayadevi, 160 

Maypole of Modern Europe, 1381 

Mayudra Bhatta, a poet, 147 

Medh&, a demon, 130 

Medusa, story of, 45 

Mégba Kunda, a tank at Bhuvanesvara, 98 
Meghanida Préichira, a wall of Puri, 113 
MenddA4sal, a village, 2 

Mercury, 86, 158 

Mir B&i, a princess, 137 

Mir Alwal Jalil, 112 

Mir Sayyid Muhammad of Bilgriam, 112 

Mitra forest, a name of Kondrak, 145, 146, 147, 148 
Miyapalli, a village, 60 

Modern Temples, at Ydjapur, 158 

Mohan, at Bhuvanesvara, 72, 73, 74, 77, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96 
Moloch, 99 

Momus, 138 

Motiy& Nadi, a rivulet, 100 

Mrityunjaya, a name of Siva, 86 

Muhmmad, 160 

Mukarji, Babu Rédhikapras4da, 114 

Muktesvara, a lingam, 92, 93, 95, Temple, 91, 161 
Mukti Mandapa, a Chaultry at Puri, 115, 137, 150, at Konérak, 158 
Muktisvara, a lingam, 92, 98 

Mukunda Deva, a king of Orissa, 111, 164 
Munchapura, a cave, 14 

Mundaka, a hill, 160 

Muirdbanya Bhoga, a repast of Jaganndtha, 77 
Muartyesvara, a lingam, 97 

Mutu CumdAara Swamy, Sir, 105 
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Nabhi Kshetra, a name of Yéjapur, 157 
Nigakesara, a lingam, 66, 92 
Nagaloka, Nether regions, 53 
Nagode, a town, 10 
Naimisha forest, 101 
Nékchonfg, a gate of Puri, 138 
Néakesrvars Temple, 94 
Nalti Hil, 162 
Nanda Rijds, 22, 24, 25, 26, 28,129, 40 
Nandi, a bull, 63, 160 
Nandighosha, a gate of Puri, 132 
Naogeorgus, account of Carnival in Germany, 130 
Narada, a saint, 63, 64, 68, 102, 108, 124, 145, 146, 147 
Narada Purina, 100, 103 
Narapadd, palace of, 159 
Narasiniha Deva, & king of Orissa, 104, 142 
Narasifiha, a form of Vishnu, 160 
Néréyana, 86, 101, 110, 124 
Narendra Tank, 99, 131, 139, 142 
Nathpur, a village, 60 
Nati, dancing girls of Puri, 137 
Natmandir of Bhuvanesvara, 72, 73, 74, 77, of Puri, 116 
Navadvipa, a town in Bengal, 110 
Navapatrikd, a festival, 81 
Nawab Ikram, 112 
Nayéaghar, a zemindari, 59 
Netrotsava, a festival, 132 
Neufchatel, 40 
Newton Stone, 29 
Nildchala, a name of Puri, 99 
Nilédrimahodaya, a work on Puri, 122, 123 
Nilédrivijaya, a festival, 133 
Nilagiri, a name of Puri, 1, 46, 112 
Nilakantha, & name of Siva, 86 
Nilakanthesvara, a lingam, 139 
Nilamadhava, a form of Vishnu, 101, 128, 139, 142 
Nilamani, sapphire, 101 
Nilamata Purina, 107 
Nilapokhara, a tank, 163 
.Nilasaila, & name of Puri, 63 
Nirakiravédis, a school of philosophers, 56 
Nirmala Deva, a king of Orissa, 10+ 
~ Novana, a Roman Catholic festival, 78 
Nripa Kefsari, a king, 163 
Nripati Kesari, a king of Orissa, 59, 62 
Nrisifiha, Man-lion incarnation of Vishnu, 71, 86, 103, 117, 118, a king, 139, 
142 | 
Nuhabat-khéna, 71 
Nursing Deo, R4&j4, 148, 149 
(®) 
Odra, a province, 59, a non-Aryan tribe, 10% 
Ods, a tribe, 61 
Offerings, the Hall of, at Puri, 99, 116, 120, at Konérak, 150 
Oldhar, a Parganna, 100 
Oll4-bibi, goddess of cholera, 2 
Oregon, 2 
Oriesa, Buddhism in, 105, Ceesars of, 58, the Deo of, 111, guardian Sambhus 
of, 109, Gangetic Dynasty of, 116, Moghal invasion of, 8, 8, 12, 17, 
18, 27, 38, 35, 42, 44, 58, 58, 59, 61, 62, 64, 65, 73, 75, 76, 79, 81, 87, 
95, 100, 101, 104, 106, 107, 110, 111, 112, 114, 127, 139, 145, 148, 152, 
157, 161, 163, 164 
Orissan art, 71 
Orme, History of India, 13 
+ OswéAl, a sect of Jains, 35, 36 
£ Oudh, 58, 59 
Oujein, 102 


P 


Pahandivesa, a dress of Jagannitha, 128 
«< Padmadbvnaja, name of Jagannétha’s car, 132 
Padma Kshetra, & name of Konark, 145 
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Padmap4ni, 159, 161, 162 Puri, its history, 100, its boundary, 100, its name, 99, Pagoda, the, 112, its 
Padma Purina, 27, 68, 69, 70, 125 population and appearance, 100, sanctity of, 101, its situation, 99, the 
Padméavati, a princess of Conjeveram, 12, 13 temple of, 55, 110, Temple Records of, 58, 59, 64, 73, 87, 12, 13, 86, 
Paldeapur, a village, 60 42, 55, 56, 57, 59, 62, 76, 79, 82,99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 107, 
Palmyra, Temple of, 5 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 116, 117, 128, 121, 125, 128, 129, 130, 231, 
Pancha-gosain, 47 183, 134, 135, 186, 139, 142, 143, 145, 148, 149, 151, 152, 154, 
Pancha Kosi, 60 155, 158, 159, 168 

= Pancha PAndava, 47, 60 Purification, cave of, 30 

~~ FandhArpur in Dekkan, 129 Puroknof, a village, 60 

+ Piindu, 80, 94, 105, 106, 107 Pururavas, 27, 28 
Panipat, battle-field of, 157 Purushottama, Bhatta, 89, Chandrik4, 156, Deva, 12, 100, 101, 102, 110, 118, 
Papandsini, a sacred pool, 64, 77, 95, 98 119, Kshetra, 100, Méhgtmya, 99, 100, 101, 108, 107, 108, 124, 125, 
Parad4resvara, a lingam, 56, 98 332, 136, Tattva of Raghunandana, 107 
Paramahaiisa Bijapeyi, builder of Puri temple, 109 Purvesvara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Paragurdmdshtami Yditré, a festival, 79 ~~ Pushkara, 63, 70 
Parasurémesvara, a lingam, 79, 91, 93, 98 Pushyébhishéka, a festival, 78, 99 
Parasvandtha, 38, 135 Pushy Yétrd, a festival, 78, 129 
Paritpara, a name of the sun, 146 Puspénjali-sebf, a ritual, 77 
Parikshita, a king of the Péndu line, 116 Q 
a Qorgn, 107 
Po SO festival, 138 ae 8, Chambers, 8, Placo of, 3, 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 32, 38, 40, 
Parvati, a goddess, 63, G5, 66, 67, 68, 71, 79, 137, 142 $ ` 
Passion Plays of Medizeval Europe, 137 R 
Passover, a festival, 130 RAdhs, 116, 143 
Patalesvara, a lingam, 139 R4dh&kanta Devs, Sir Réj&, 126 
PAtaliputra, & name of Patna, 50, 61, 1053, 106 Raghunandana, & jurist, 129 
Patalpura, a cave at Udnyagiri, 14, 15, 16 Raghuvaiisa, & poem, 18 
Paterson, Mr., 125 Rahang, a Parganné, 100 
Pa¢n4, 106, 136 Raivataka Hill, 146 
Paul, St., 80. Rijarini, cave at Udayagiri, 11, 41, 44, a temple at Bhuvanesvara, 90, 93, 95, 
PAvakesvara, a lingam, 93 96 
Pavana Gumph4, 80 Raktabidhu, a Yavana invader, 104 nA 
Pavitréropani Yity4, a festival, 80 Raima, 2, 19, 63, 81, 93, 95, 106, 108, 118, 1381, 147, 168 
PAéwana gubhba, a cave, 30 Rimachandra Deva, a king of Orissa, 112, 118 
Pekin, the Court Almanac of, 185 RAimachandra, image of, 114 
Perseus, 45 RA4ma Kunda, a tank, 98 . 


Persia, Kaisars of, 45, 58 

Peshiwar, 9, 84 

Peshpont of Ellichpore, 28 

Phear, Sir John, 114, 159 

Phidias, 43 

Phigaleian sculptures, 11 

Phuladola, the, a festival, 180 

Pilgrim-tax, the, 134 

Piyadasi, 47, 48, 49, 30, 51, 52 

Plutarch, 141 

Pokhariptita, a village, 60 

Pokhriput, a village, 60 

Porch, of Bhuvanesvara, 73, 74, 75, 76, 64, of Puri, 117 

Porus, 28 

Prabhékara, a name of the sun, 146 

Prachi River, 99, 145 

Praharavesa, a dress of Jagannéths, 127 

Prajépati, 63, 66, 125 

Pramatha Ganas, devil attendants of Siva, 67 

Pratipa Kapilesvara Deva, a king of Orissa, 120 

Pratépa Narasiiha Deva, a king of Orissa, 120, 132 

Pratéparudra Deva, a king of Orissa, 79, 110, 114, 118, 117, 120, 143 
Prathaméshtam{ Yéatré, a festival, 77 

Pravaranashashthi Yatré, a festival, 78 

Prévaranotsava, a festival, 78, 129 

Prayiga, 70, 98, 102, 148 

Prinsep, James, Esq., 2, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 
30, 81, 34, 37, 39, 47, 48, 49, 50; 51, 52, 53 


RAmanavami, a festival, 99, 131 

Raéménuja, a Vaishnava, 110 

Réma RAjé, author of a work on architecture, 27 

Rémésrama, a sacred place, 95 

Réméyana, 12, 53, 95, 142 

Rémesvara, a lingam, 60, 76, 78, 83, 147, temple, 56, 59, 9#, 95 

Ramramesvara, a lingam, 98 

Rangchliodgji, a form of Vishyu, 187 

Rangoon, High Priest ot, 9 

Réni-antabpur, a cave, 8 

Rani Bhavéni, a pious lady, 61 

Rani Gumphé, a cave, 8, 13, 40, 41, 44 

Réani-hanisapur, & cave, 3 

R4ni Naur, a cave, 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 18, 39, 44, Left wing, 5, North fngade, 
lower storey, 6, North facade, upper storey, 76, Right wing, 8 

Ratha YA4tr4, a festival, 12, 99, 132, 133, 186 

Rathijam4, a village, 60 

Ratnavedi, throne of Jag.Xndtha, 127, 138 

Ravana, 78, 118, 168 

Rayi, & name of the sun, 82, 147, 153 

Riya, Babu Kshirodachandra, 139 

Riya, Raj4 Sulchamaya, 121 

Raya, Réjendra, 115 

Refectory, the, at Bhuvanesvara,84, 96, at Puri, 116, #19, 120, 128 

Remusat, M., translation of Fa Hian, 185 

Rig Veda, 46 

Rohini, a constellation, 68, 125 

Rohini Kunda, a tank, 102, 116 

Rome, Caesars of, 58 

Rome, Campagna of, 58 

Rudra, a name of Siva, 82, 168 


Prithu, 88 
Priyadasi, Réj&, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51 
Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 84, 61, 114, 159 
Pruioucon, the Peruvian, 99 
Ptolemy, 58 
- Pija Kbhancda, 126 
Pulomda, & goddess, 66 
Purandara, a name of Indra, 82 


Budresvara, a lingam, 95, 98 

Rukman, a king, 131 

Rukmini-harana, a festival, 99 
Rukmini-harana Ekadadi, a festival, 131 
Rupandtb, a village, 61 
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Sabhdstambha, 8 memorial column, 158 

Sachi, wife of Indra, 66 

Sagar Island, 33 

Sagitarius, 50 

Sabasralingam Sara, a tank, §3 

Sainhiddri, a mountain, 15 

Sakiditya, s king, 10 

Sakalablouga, a repast of Jaganndtha, 77 
Sakbdladbiupa, 8 ritual of Jaganndtha, 128 
Sikanagura, & town, 25 

Sakresvars, 8 lingam, 93, 97, 98 

Sikshigopala, an image of Krishna, 148 
Suktyeivara, a lingam, 93 

Sakuntali, the Drama of, 86 

Sékya, 18, 19, 25, 27, 28, 37, 61, G5, 125, 136 
Salin{ Kesarf, a king of Orissa, 73 
Salmalibbdanda, 147 

Sima Veda, 86 

Simba Purina, 125, 145 

Samba, Story of, 145, 146 

Sambhu, a Yédava prince, 63, 65, 66, 80, 82, 101 
Sambhbu, a name of Siva, G+, the eight guardians ‘of Puri, 139 
Sambhu Kshetra, & name of Kapilés Hill, 145, 163 
Sanaka, & saint, 63 

Sinchi, Tope of, 4, 9, 13, 14, 34, 36, 38, 39, 41, 43, 126 
SandhyAbhoga, a rcpast of Jagannétba, 17 
Sandhyddhtipa, a ritual of Jaganndtha, 121, 128 
Sandhysd-dhupa-besa, a dress of Jagannitha, 77 
Saudilya, a saint, 110 

Sangha, 2 member of the Buddhist triad, 126 
Sangokdé, 86 

Sani, Saturn, 153 

Sanijud, wife of the sun, 146 

Sankara, a name of Siva, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 80, 82, 87 
Sankaresvara, a lingam, 93 ° 
Sankha Kshetra, a name of Puri, 145 

Sankha Vésudeva, a king of Orissa, 118 
Sankhiptaséra, & grammar, 147 

Sdéntamédhbava, 2 statue, 159 

Sarangadh, a town, 163 

Saradaipur, a village, 60 

Sarasanka, a tank, 104% 

Sarasvati, a goddess, 80, B53, 86, a Pargannah, 109, River, 139 
Sari Del, a temple, 95 

Sirnth, Buddhist Tope near Benares, 13, 38, 41 
Sarpa Gumph3, a cave, 30 
Sarvamangald, a goddess, 139 

Saser4ém, a town in Behar, 61 

Satadhard Tope, 39 

Saturn, 153 

Satyavédi, a village, 142 

Satya Yuga, an era, 79, 142 

Sa4vara, a wild tribe, 102, 128 

SAvaresvara, a lingam, 97, 98 

Savarna Muni, a sage, 85 

Savitri, & name of the sun, 80, 97 

Sawars, a wild tribe, 128 

Sayana, a ritual, 77 

Sayanachaturda$i Yé&tré, a festival, 79 

Sayana Ek4dasi, a festival, 99, 135, 137 
Scythians, 5 

Seoni Tope, 39 

Serpent Cave, 40 

Seésha, 63, 64 

Seydét Khan, a Moslim general, 104 
Shéhbzgheri, inscriptions at, 61 

Shankhachtda, a demon, 130 

Sherring, Rev. J., 60, 61 

Shib&i Sutra, a minister, 156 

Shodashadinaparva, a festival, 81 

Sicily, a car festival in, 1384 
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Siddhdranya, a grove, 91 

Siddharshis, sages, 66 

Siddhesvara, a lingam, 91, 98, a temple, 93, a grove, 93 
Sihbala, Ceylon, 106 

Sikhandisvara, a lingam, 97 

Sikhavesrvara, a lingam, 163 

Silenos, statue of, 45 

Simpson, William, Esq., Schliemannic Ilium, 131 
Singdpur, 60 

Silihadvara, lion-gate at Puri, 113, 138 at Kondirak, 149 
Sinhala, Ceylon, 88, 106 

Sinhik&, mother of Rihu, 158 

SisireSvara, a lingam, 98 

Sisupala, a king, 60, 131 

Sit, wife of Rima, 12, 78, 95, 98, 168 

Sitals, goddess of smallpox, 2 

Sitald-shashthf, a festival, 81 


M3 


Siva, 80, 82, 33, 59, 61, 62, 68, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 70, 71, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 
86, 87, 89, 91, 93, 94, 97, 98, 102, 105, 108, 109, 111, 128, 187, 139, 


140, 145, 146, 147, 148, 159, 162, 163 
Sivabrshmesvara, a lingam, 89 
Sivapur, a village, 60 
Siva Purina, 62, 65, 68, 70, 82, 92, 96, 98, 102 
Sivardtra, a festival, 78, 142 
Skanda Purina, 64, 100, 101 Nn 
Smeaton, J. Esq., Report on Yéjapur, 157 
Snake cave, at Udayagiri, 41 
Snéna Vedi, Bathing platform at Puri, 115 
Sndna Yatré, a festival, 99, 115, 131 
Sobhana Deva, a king of Orissa, 104 
Solomon, 160, 162 
Soma, & name of the moon, 153 
Somasitresvara, a lingam, 97 
Somesvara, a lingam, 97, Temple, 95, 96 
Sonnerat, M., Travels of, 116 
Sridhara Patnéyaka, a minister, 116 
Syrikanthesvara, a lingam, 97 
Stevenson, Rev. J., 17, 34, 36, 107, 135 
Stewart, General, 84, 90 


Stirling, A. Esq., 18, 17, 27, 86, 38, 58, 101, 109, 110, 112, 114, 117, 121, 125, 


1832, 133, 145, 157, 158, 159 
Stonehenge, 36 ° 
Strene, a festival of the Romans, the, 129 
Subarnarekh4, a river, 83 


Subhadr&, sister of ‘ Jagannétha, 163, 108, 121, 122, 124, 125, 126, 127, 182, 


186, 137 


Sudarsana-chakra, discus of Vishnu, 108, 108, 128, 124, 125, 127, 188 


Suddsa, a king, 163 

Suj4uddin Muhammad, 160, 161 
Sukra, the planet Venus, 158 
Sukshmémratakesvara, a lingam, 95 
Sukshmesvara, a lingam, 98 ® 
SulokeSsvara, a lingam, 93 


2/2 Sumeru, a mountain, 126 


Sunanda, a king, 28 

Sundaresvara, a lingam, 98 

Sun Pillar, the, 99, 118, 114, 121, 1183, 114, 120, 156, 158 
Suresvara, a lingam, 98 

Siryagangs, 147 

Stdrya Kesari, & king of Orissa, 73 

Surya Rana of Jeypur, 137 

Surya, the Sun, 89, 125, 146, 147, 148, 149 
Svargadvéra, & part of the sea coast near Puri, 99, 189 
Svargapuri cave, 14, 89, 40, 41 

Svarnajalesvara, & lingam, 98 

Svarnakita, a name of Khandagiri, 60, 66 
Svarnaktitesvara, a lingam, 95 


w Svarnddri-mahodadhi, a work on Bhuvanesvara, 92, 95, 97 


Svastika, a diagram, 18 
~ Svatantra Tantra, 82 
Svayambhu, a name of the sun, 146 
Svetadvipa, White Island, 103, 124, 139, 146 
+ Svetaganga, a tank, 99, 139, 141 
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Sveta Médhava, a name of Vishnu, 141 
Swift, Dean, 41 
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Tabgirat-ul-Nézirin, a Persian diary, 112 
Téamalitti, modern Tamlrik, 108 


Tambapani, Ceylon, 48 I” 


Tambapanni, Ceylon, 48 

Tamluk, a village, 59, 106 

Témralipti, a town, 59, 106, 107 

Tinasika, a town, 21, 22, 25 

Tankapéni, a2 village, 2, 59, 60 

Tantrasira, 29, 32, 33 

‘Tarpana, offering of water to the manes, 70 

Tathigata, Buddha, 1238 

Tawney, Charles Henry, Esq , 141 

Telinga, 88 

Telingané, 61, 87, 106 

Lemple Annals, 55, 104, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 116, 117, 120, 149, 156, 

158, 163 

Terépet& Bhoga, a repast of Jngannitha, 77 

Tetragrammaton, a diagram, 29 

Tezcatlepoca, a Mexican god, 99 

Thaladhvaja, name of a car, 132 

Thames, the River, 134 

Theory of Greek origin of Orissan architecture and sculptures, 42 

‘Theseum, Sculptures from, 11 

Thornton's Gazetteer, 107 

‘Thyme Festival, ab Bhuvanesvara, 83, at Puri, 181 

Tieffenthaler, Pere, Jesuit Missionary, 148 

Tiger cave at Udayagiri, 30, 81, 40, 41 

Timirérf, a name of the sun, 146 

Tirthesvara, a lingam, 79, a temple, 83 

Tisya, a Buddhist, 58 

Titulamal, a village, 159 . 

‘Todar Mall, Finance minister of Akbar, 61 
 Tongapurd, 8 village, 83 


Tooth-relic, History of the, 105 | 


Toy-cart, a drama, 164 
Transactions, Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, III, 183 
Treté Yuga, 62, 68, 65 
Tribhuvanesvara, a name of Siva, 64, 70, 76, 82, a lingam, 66 
Tripura, & demon, 86 
Tripuréri-r4éja-nagari, a city, 62 
~ Trisalé, mother of the last Jain Mahdivira, 33 
Trivenfi, a village, 111 
~ Tundi, an nttendant of Siva, 86 
Turnour, Hon’ble J., 105 


U 
Udayagiri, 1, 2, 8, 4, 9, 11, 14, 15, 16, 27, 80, 81, 32, 37; 88, 39, 40, 41, 42, 
48, 44, 45, 46, 59, 61, 98 
Udyotaka Kesari Deva, a king of Orissa, 87, 88, 89 
Ugradrik, a name of Siva, 87 


VUgresvara, a linghm, 97 

Ujjayini, a city, 106 

Umé, a form of Durga, 80 

Una, a goddess, 5 

Upa Yiétrés, minor festivals, 80 

Upendra, 8 god, 88 

Urdhavéhu cave, at Udayagiri, 81, 40 
Urvasi, a celestial nymph, 27 

Us4, dawn, 60 

Utkala, a country, 102 

Utkala Khanda, a‘Sanskrit work on Orissa, 101 
Utpalesvara, a lingam, 95, 98 
Uttaresvara, a lingam, 56, 98, a temple, 94 
Utthina-chatirdasi Y4tr3, a festival, 80 
Usithina Ekédadsi, a festival, 99 
Utthdapana Ekédafsi, a festival, 138 


Vv 


Vachaspati Misra, an author, 84, 65, 87 
Vabhirangesvara, a lingam, 60, 98 
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Vaidyandtha, ¢ name of Siva, 95, 98 

YVaijayanta, a gate of Puri, 56 

Vaikuntha, heaven of Vishnu, 115, a cave, £, 81, 40 

Vaikunthapura, & cave, 15, 16 

YVaishnast, wife of Vishnu, 140 

Vaitarani River, 157, 158 ~ 

‘aitél Deil, a temple, 93, 95, 96 

Vajrandbha Deva, a king, 104 

Valmiki, author of the Rémayana, +3, 95 

Viémachira, a system of ritunl, 71 

Vamdachiris, a sect of Séktas, 71 

Vamadevra, a saint, 98 

Vamadera Sanhita, 122 

Vimana, the dwarf incarnation, 118 

VYamana-janawmn, a festival, 99, 188 

Vimana Purina, 125 

Viémanavesa, u dress of Jagannétha, 128 

Vandya Ghat, a clan, 86 

Varéha, Boar incarnation, SG, 118, the temple of, 114 

Variaha-mihira, an astronomer, 86 

Virihi, a goddess, 140 

Varéhi Devi, a goddess, 59, 158 

Vérahi Sanhita, 53 

VAridnasi, Benares, 64, 66, a town in Cuttack, 164 

Varuna, regent of the ocean, 75, 125 

Varunesvara, a lingam, 93, 97 

Vasanta-panchami, a festival, 80 

Vaisanti-pujé, a festival, 81 

Vasishtha, a saint, 99 

Vassa, a Buddhist fast, 79 

Vasudevan, father of Krishna, 63, 64%, 84, 85, 137, 145 

Vatesvara, a lingam, 109, 115 

Vayaresrvara, a lingam, 98 

Vayu Purina, 28 

Vedas, the, 107, 125 

Vellachandra, a Jain, 34 

Venus, 158 ଏ 

Venus de Medici, 90 

Vibhévasu, a name of fhe sun, 146 

Vibhu, a name of the sun, 68 

Vicbitra, a king, 87 

Vichitravira, a king, 88 

Vidarbha, a country, 131 

Vidukba, Prince of, 15, 40 

Vidukha Gumpb8, & cave, 16 

Vidyanagara, a town, 143 

VidyApati, a poet, 102, 103 

Vibéra Caves, 108 

Vibra Hall, the, 93, 108, 116 

Vibéra Hill, the, 112 

Vijay, name of a statue, 113, 119 

Vijayadvéya, a gate of Gundichégadb, 188, 188 

Vijaya Kesar, a king of Orissa, 71 

Vijayésaptam{, a festival, 148 

Vikramdditya, a king, 104 

Vikramorvashi, a drama, 27 

Vilvesvara, a lingam, 100, 139, Temple of, 102, 103 

Vimalé Devi, a goddess, 116, 139 

Vindyaka Kshetra, Darpan, 145, 162 

Vindhya Hill, 85, 98 

Vinduhbrada, a tank, 69 

Vindu Ségara, a tank, 68, 69, 70, 78, 79, 81, 83, 84, 94, 95, 97, 95, 129 

Vindusara, a tank, 70 

Vira, Mahé&réj&, 16 

Viraj4, a goddess, 80, 157, 158, Temple of, 158 

Viraj& Kshetra, name of Yajapura, 80, 157 

Vira Kesari, a king of Orissa, 77 

Virakisora Deva, a king of Orissa, 116, 117 

Visélékshi, a goddess, 83 

Vishnu, 28, 82, 59, 62, 64, 65, 68, 69, 70, 79, 80, 82, 84, 85, 88, 87, 88, 93, 
101, 102, 108, 107, 108, 111, 112, 114, 115, 116, 118, 124, 123, 128, 
129, 134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 145, 147, 148, 157, the dis- 
cus of, 146, Vihara of, 159 
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Vishnu Purina, 27, 136 Y 
Visvakarm3, artiticer of the gods, 87, SD, 03, 116, 124, 125 Y¥aijapur, 80, 59, 62, 104, 107, 111, 114, 121, 141, 145, 148, 157, 15S, 159, 
Visvakarma Suistra, 140 160, 163 
YVisvavnsu, 102, 115, 128, 132, 139 Yajatipur, town of Yayiti Kesari, 59 
YVisvedevis, the, 125 Yajnabbakshesvara, a lingam, 98 
Visveivara, a lingam, 97 Yajnapura, & name of Yéjapura, 151 
Vrata Kbanda, 110 Yajnesvara, 2 lingam, 139 
Vribaspati, a sage, 158 Yama, regent of the nether regions, 66, 75, 88, 101, 141 
Vrindavan, a town, 87, 138 Yamadritiyé Yatra, a festival, 80 
Vrindivana Gupta, a king of Behar, 63 Yamatdata, a name of the sun, 146 
Yydasa, a saint, G4, G65, 153 Yamesvara, 4 lingam, 80, 97, 99, 141, a temple, 139 
Vyisakdsi, a village, 65 Yami, wife of Yama, 80 

4 Yamung, a river, 87, 98, 187, 138 

WwW Yamunépritidéyaka, & name of the sun, 146 


asod4 her of Krishna, 137 
—Wassi, a Budilhist fast, 6 bi mos Te ର P 
Wasso, a Buddhist fast, 135 YTatré Tattva, a treatise on festivals, 129 
« Wasso, 7 a pi ¢ I” , 59, 62, 64, 
Wheel of Law, the, 125, 142, the Procession of the, 138 Jeytui Kesar, s kong “of Orisse, 65, 65, 60,05, 64.66, 79, 09.87, 06 
fe 90, 94, 99, 100, 104, 108, 109, 110, 127, 142, 157, 158, 159, 163 
AYhite Tsland, 139 a 5 
F Yayatipura, 157 
- White Mountain, 46 Yudhishthira, a king, 68 
Wilford, Colonel, 27 ¥: af: ae ର 6 
Wilson, Professor H. H., 27, 28, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 129, 187, 139 ନ 
~ Yuvanisva, a king, 27 
| Zz 
xX Zealand, New, 43 
Zeus, 27, 141 
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Zurich, 40 
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